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PREFACE 


The apes are, in a way, wiser than we reflective humans. They 
find paradise in their tree-tops because, not being philosophers, 
it has never occurred to them to give any anxious thought to 
paradise. Whether as quarrelling individuals or as self-forget- 
ting members of a clan excitedly pursuing a goal in common, 
they function whole-heartedly — and are content. By contrast, 
we men have absorbed with our mother’s milk those sometimes 
antagofiistic yet inseparably linked elements of culture — 
intellect and morals. During our first lessons in cleanhness, 
good temper and truthfulness, there is seared into our infant 
souls the attitude that the welfare of our fellers has a higher 
claim on us than the satisfaction of selfish pleasures. We may 
respond when Nietzsche or Stirner calls on us to proclaim our 
egoistic independence; but as surely as we snatch pleasure and 
power at the cost of our fellows’ v?elfare,*a cruel little super-ego 
(or conscience or angel or devil) gleefully throws a wet blanket 
on our capacity to enjoy them. 

The unconscious mind never grows up, but still thinks in 
terms of whether mother and father will love their child who 
behaves so naughtily; and love is craved by the soul of the most 
hard-boiled adult. So our happiness is dependent on our under- 
standing that there is friendliness or goodness in thf universe. 
But we can attain the peace which comes of trusting the 
“scheme of things entire” only if we can get evidence of 
goodn&s in parts of it to offset some of the impressions of 
indifference and evil we are bound to get elsewhere. 

The technique for producing evidence that goodness is 
present consists in our functioning with graciousness in all 
life’s relationships. This implies, to be sure, a manifestation 
of enlightenment, self-command, mellowness, thoughtfulness, 
liberality, and compassion. A tall order, indeed! But as a 
considerable degree of its attainment is the preliminary 
to our being allowed to see much of the goodness of the 
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world, we would best enquire at once how some persons do 
attain it. 

The answer is that graciousness is gained at the price of 
whole-hearted submission to such disciplines as the case re- 
quires. Our relations to ideas are an opportunity for intellectual 
discipline. Our relations to present company are an oppor- 
tunity for discipline in subordinating personal impulses to 
good taste and good manners. Our relations towards children 
afford the opportunity for developing insight into their psy- 
chology. Our sex-relationships are a field for us to exercise 
thoughtfulness; our economic relations, for practising hberahty; 
and our political relations, for showing compassion and justice. 
Here, indeed, is the point at which a large measure of recon- 
ciliation can be effected between, on the one hand, our cravings 
for individuation and for personal ends; and, on the other, the 
demands upon us of the collectivity and of the social move- 
ments of our time. But what is all I have here said more than 
the sermonizing to whfch thoSe scorned creatures, the morahsts, 
have long treated us? Advice easy to give but hard to follow! 
Has a psychologist no more practical suggestions to make? 

In this book I shall try to prove that the answer is — ^yes! 
The reason why we are half-hearted in our duties is a psycho- 
logical one. It is the same reason that makes us who love peace 
stand in impotent isolation whilst war-makers create their pohti- 
cal “axes”, or lets us allow starvation to exist side by side with 
rotting surplus. It is the same reason that makes us frightened 
of “depopulation” even while we are wondering how to support 
our millions of unemployed, or makes us bring up our children 
emotionally incompetent to manage their affairs although we 
slave to leave them a “competence.” It is the reason that makes 
us tolerate smoke in our homes and htter and hoardings in the 
cities on which we have spent fortunes to beautify, and allows 
some of us to gamble our all on the creed or philosophy taught 
us by our parents without so much comparison with other 
beliefs as we should exercise in choosing a hat. The reason for 
such inconsistencies is that our logic is perverted by repressed 
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complexes. All through human history, man has been groping 
after ways of exhuming from the graveyards of his forgotten 
memories the macabre closeted skeletons that terrified him. 
Dreams, plays, art, the confidence of friend to bosom friend 
and confessions to priests have had a httle usefulness in this 
way. Far more potent than these is the modem therapy called 
psycho-analysis. 

But I am not hopeful that many will flock to the analytic 
clinic who have not flrst tasted the abyss of suffering. Until 
then, they lack purpose enough to drive them through the 
years Sf mortifying treatment. The .multitude will either shirk 
the trials that might give there fives meaning or wfil take up 
with some fashionable nationalist fanaticism of the day, which 
for a time does seem able to make men face up to certain 
responsibilities, but ends by turning them into brutes and the 
cat’s-paws of brutes. 

I should like to acknowledge help receivect from my dear 
wife in simplifying this book, from Mi. R. Douglas Paul for 
his revision and condensation of my earlier draft, and from 
Miss M. De Hulsters and others for care in typing the 
manuscript. 




CHAPTER I 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST AND THE MODERN WORLD 

Man has had his attention directed to his social problems 
times without number in the last few years, and however 
serious those difficulties may be, it is not the essence of my 
purpose in this book to caU his attention to them once agam. 
Whatever view he may take of his problems, and however 
amazed he may be by their complexity, they eati have bewildered 
him very little less than the spate of Uterature which they have 
produced. 

One after another, eminent men in every walk of life and 
of all nationahties have expounded the problems, have analysed 
them, and have expressed a view how they might be cured. 

It has been the economists who have played one of the 
leading roles in this scene, and we can at least put it on record 
that if the layman is ignorant of what it is that makes his life 
difficult, his hvehhood uncertain, and his return for his labour 
beggarly, it is no fault of theirs. But social reformers of every 
creed and of none have pressed hard on the economists’ heels. 
Their contributions to the elucidation of what is wrong with 
the world have provided, indeed, almost as much controversy 
as have the causes of the troubles. And these are only a few 
of the many people who have sought to put the world straight. 
A very cursory review of the hterature of the last ten years 
alone reveals a quite staggering number of books, pamphlets, 
and articles devoted to the troubles of mankind. 

That those troubles are desperate and urgently needing 
solution no one will doubt; that they can be solved few will 
deny; but how they are to be solved is a very different question. 
The layman has concluded that the cures for our troubles are 
bewilderingly numerohs. They carmot all be the right ones; 
some of them, quite obviously, are contradictory. But I at 
least hope that he may have noticed the relatively small attention 
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which has been devoted to what is after all the principal 
factor in all these problems — ^Man. 

We have been told what man ought to do, what man ought 
to think, and how man ought to behave. Yet few, very few 
authors have stopped to consider whether the lines of conduct 
they have laid down for their fellows are Unes of conduct 
which their fellows can follow. In other words, while immense 
energy has been devoted to the task of discovering by what 
means man may save himself, but little has been spent on the 
vital question of whether it is in man’s nature to employ the 
means suggested, or whether he is capable of profiting by the 
advice offered him. Unless he is, then much of what has been 
written about his problems ■will be mere verbiage. Whatever 
the right panacea for our ills may be, it is certain that it will 
involve a great deal of effort on the part of man himself; and 
if, for a variety of reasons, man may be incapable of that effort 
then the panacea will never be tried. 

Now it is often asserted iJiat a painfully large number of 
panaceas fall within this category. How often is the stock reply 
to the persuasive arguments of Socialism, for instance, the 
bald statement: “All very nice, but you can’t change hiunan 
nature,” and although I for one would never subscribe to such 
a -view, I do recognize what so many of our would-be reformers 
too easily forget, that human nature can only be changed very 
slowly, and at the price of taking well-directed pains; and that, 
until it is changed, there are some things it will never do. It 
is pertinent to tell a man who is being chased by a bull that 
he should run faster, but if he has a wooden leg, or is already 
running as fast as he can, the advice is a litde silly. Few of our 
problems are as simple as this, but unfortunately many of the 
solutions proffered for them are. How nice if man would 
“run faster”! Not only his willingness to do so has to be taken 
into account. Appeals to self-interest or moral persuasion may 
stimulate his willingness; they cannot affect his ability. 

To answer the question, “what is man Me to do?” is the 
main justification of this book, which is pardy an exploration 
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of human nature, imdertaken to discover what we may expect 
of man. To answer that question it is necessary to find out 
what man is and what are the mainsprings of his behaviour; 
secondly, to discover how he himself may be changed and how 
his motive powers may best be controlled or directed; thirdly, 
to make sure (and this problem is only partly to do with man’s 
nature) to what ends his energies ought to be direaed. 

The first two tasks are the tasks of psychology; the third, 
the task of the social philosopher. But without the help of the 
psychologist the last cannot get far. Such a statement seems so 
obvious that it is hard to understand ^ow it is ever overlooked; 
yet it is so. The attitude of the world to psychology is under- 
going a rapid change; in every walk of life its aid is being 
solicited with increasing frequency. Still for the most part 
it remains true that to the mass of mankind, from politicians to 
publicans, it is a science of little account. 

Before going directly into the question, it can be pointed 
out there are two definite lines of approach to the problem. 
The first, and the older, is the approach through metaphysics, 
the approach of Plato and of Kant. The second, and more 
modern, is the approach through the sociological sciences. 

In the excellent text on ethics which Professor John Dewey 
wrote some twenty-five years ago in conjimction with Professor 
Tufts of the University of Chicago, the former supplied that 
approach to ethics which will be the essential one'of these 
pages — ^the psychological approach. 

That this approach to the problems of the world is increasingly 
popular cannot be doubted. In his address to the American 
Psychological Association in 1929, Professor Cattell presented 
interesting statistics on the topics covered by the published 
contributions of members and associates. He took his data from 
the summaries of those given in Psychological Abstracts. From 
January 1927 to July 1929 these contributions totalled over 
nine thousand. What a variety of topics was covered is shown 
by the fact that these included 128 on biometry and statistics, 
332 on heredity, 1,210 on mental disorder, 564 on childhood 
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and adolescence, 951 on educational psychology, 474 on 
industrial and personnel problems, 1,174 011 social functions 
of the individual and many others. Psychology has, it is clear, 
proved its usefulness in fields ranging from metaphysics to 
advertising. 

In Ms statement, Professor CatteU says that in America; 

The 893 psychologists hold positions in 393 different edu- 
cational and other institutions. There are no fewer than 45 
„at Columbia, of whom 34 are members and ii associates; 
Minnesota ranks next with 24, followed by Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Yale, Chicago, Cornell, Stanford, Iowa, Olfio State, 
Michigan, New York, and the Johns Hopkins, which are the 
institutions with which ten or more psychologists are con- 
nected. r 

That gives some idea of the enormous extent to wMch tMs 
new science has already won its place in the universities of the 
United States- 

Although these ^gures ‘’relate only to America, similar 
statistics are available for most countries of the world. The 
growth of psychology as a subject of academic study has indeed 
been phenomenal, and although tMs growth is partly to be 
explained by the fascination of the study itself, as I hope later 
to show, it has also partly been conditioned by the increasing 
use to wMch the science is put by the modern world. 

Indeed, the demand for psychology has led to grave dangers, 
and to serious abuses, from wMch the good name of the study 
has suffered. 

The enormous efforts wMch have been expended on its 
popularization have not always been as valuable as they have 
been enthusiastic. They have resulted too often in the produc- 
tion of that dangerous weapon — a Httle knowledge — ^and have 
encouraged the appearance of iimumerable “psychologists,” 
whose only claim to the title has been their voluble abihty to 
impose on their hearers. The charlat& invades every field of 
science, but psychology is particularly open to such invasion. 
These charlatans may be convinced themselves that they have 
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something to offer; too often they are actuated merely by 
financial gain. In America especially there are an amazing 
number of cults of a shady sort. 

Distressing as this may be, it is in no way the fault of 
psychology. The full usefulness of this young science is as 
yet scarcely explored; but even more remarkable, what it can 
already teach us is by no means widely appreciated, in spite of 
(and often because of) the efforts of popular writers. 

Yet the very existence of these writers — and their numbers 
increase yearly — ^proves how widespread is the interest in 
psychology. Apart ftom the fact that modem art and modem 
literature are influenced to an enormous extent by it, its 
phraseology is in current use amongst a growing number of 
the population. The “psychological” novel may iudeed be 
largely responsible; but clearly that novel would never have 
won its position in the literature of to-day unless it had been 
concerned with subject matter that was jgopular^or its style, in 
which generally its psychological flavour is chiefly found, were 
opposed to the tastes of the majority of readers. 

In spite of this widespread concern with and interest in our 
science, in spite of the uses to which it can be put, and of the 
success which has already attended its application, it is still 
considered too much as a closed subject; as a subject, that is, 
to be treated in isolation, and one which illuminates nothing 
beyond itself. Yet it is a matter of merest common sense that 
there is no activity of man which is beyond the scope of 
psychology. Whether he be playing games or building empires, 
man remains man, and his human nature is the chief determining 
factor in his activities. 

It is strange, therefore, that so few attempts have been made 
directly to relate his various efforts to his human nature. 
Books without number have been written on various aspects 
of his psychology; practically none on to what extent and in 
what direction his nature can be used. And that, after all, is 
the crux of progress. The “tools” of reform are the men and 
women of the world; until their possibilities are fully under- 
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stood, they cannot be used without great danger. For while 
human nature can aspire to heaven, it can be, and too often is, 
as fickle as a feline’s affection and as dangerous. 

Yet, in these days, the man who is expert in no subject at 
aU and least expert in his understanding of human nature, 
is frequently acclaimed as a prophet, if with sufficient vigour 
he announces a new plan of salvation for his fellows. That this 
is so is regrettable; it is itself a fact about human nature which 
we should be well advised to study. 

Let me explain in more detail. Since the war, the world has 
seen the rapid growth of q large number of political tlfeories, 
some of which, such as Communism and Fascism, have won 
the support of huge numbers of men and women. What has 
been most remarkable about these mass movements has been 
less the nature of the goals towards which they were directed, 
than the intensity of enthusiasm with which they were embraced 
by their followers. Now although Fascism and Communism 
are utterly opposed to one another (and indeed their followers 
spend most of their energies attacking the adherents of the 
opposite doctrine) each is believed to be the one and only 
truth by the people who accept it. A Fascist is as sure of the 
correctness of his beliefs on how to run the State as he is of 
his belief that the square root of nine is three. Likewise a 
Communist is as convinced of the truth of his utterly different 
beliefs on bow to run the State as he is of his belief that three 
times seven is twenty-one. 

But how differently are these mathematical and these political 
beliefs held! In defence of the latter, the Communist or the 
Fascist is willing to suffer martyrdom and death, or even 
more willing to inflict death on such as are mistaken enough to 
deny them; but I have yet to hear of a man w illing to face the 
concentration camp, torture, or the firing squad in defence of 
the proposition that the three interior angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, or of a man 'willing to inflic t these 
unpleasantnesses on anyone so mistaken as to say they were 
not. It is one of the most interesting of the facts revealed by 
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history that the intensity of man’s beliefs is in inverse ration 
to the degree to which those beliefs are susceptible to proof. 
The more intensely it is held, the more problematical the tenet 
seems to be. 

I am not saying that all beliefs which are intensely held are 
false, but only that intensity of conviction is not a guarantee of 
truth. The point need not be laboured. But it is clear that some 
false beliefs have been and are embraced with deadly enthusiasm. 
(Fascism and Communism cannot both be right.) It becomes 
at once highly important to discover why they should be so 
held, ^r until that question is answered the task of putting 
the world to rights is likely to remain undone. 

This is only a rather graphic illustration of mjn’s irrationality. 
In every walk of life, in every occupation, he displays the same 
tendencies. Sometimes his attitude has a vitally important 
social effect, as in the case of Communism or Fascism. At other 
times it is more personal. That ijiost o^us neglect sources of 
pleasure which are harmless and legitimate is easily observed. 
As a rule, this fact is dismissed as just due to lack of acumen 
on our part. Recent psychology has shovm, however, that such 
is far from the case; many, if not all of us, are in the position of 
houses divided against themselves, with one party jealous of 
the other’s prosperity. 

Many universities in the United States have introduced 
what they call orientation courses. Their intention Is to give 
new students some idea of the problems which they will be 
called upon to face — ^problems of physical and mental health, 
recreation, studies, human contacts, etc. Part or the whole of 
such courses is usually placed rmder the supervision of the 
department of psychology, largely because these courses have 
in many cases been expanded from attempts to help students 
whose difficulties in their studies were so often traceable to 
emotional conflicts. At University College, London, a course 
on “Aids to Academic Success” was organized by Pro- 
fessor Spearman, and carried on first by him and latterly 
by me. 
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FYCpUpni- results have been obtained from such courses. 
Indeed, they might well be further broadened in scope. Some- 
where lately I read that: 

A committee of rmdergraduates of Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., suggests that a course on “How to Live” 
should be added to their curriculum. This course would 
include personal hygiene, the fundamental principles of psy- 
chology, and the duties of fatherhood. 

I cannot believe that students are alone in feeling such a 
need. Minions of people jo-day are bewildered by lifif's com- 
plexities, and the belief that this need is widespread is one of 
the factors which have led to the writing of this book. 

My purpose,*" then, is not solely anal3mcal. I have already 
tried to show that mankind is in almost as crying a need for 
a psychological study of the many theories of salvation which 
have been offered to him as he is in need of salvation itself. 

C' f' 

But man has his own personal problems, and I shall hope in 
the course of the following chapters to show how many of 
these will yield to psychological methods of cure. I do not 
wish it to be thought that in my view psychology is the only 
source of wisdom. I say that it is an integrative as well as a 
normative science, and that the man who disregards it in 
human affairs does so at his peril. 

The fine, broad sweep of the unfettered intellect is possibly 
man’s most powerful, as it is his most noble, weapon, and I 
for my part would be the last to minitnize its achievements, 
whether in social or in personal problems. Rationally conceived 
and freely acknowledged motives play a vital part in our lives, 
and it is my certain belief that only by enlarging their scope 
enormously will the world progress. But such motives do not 
actuate us all the timej indeed, they actuate us distressingly 
seldom. They are crushed by impulses, smothered by emotions, 
destroyed by prejudice. Yet the caus& of our impulses, omr 
emotions and our prejudices are too often utterly neglected. 
There are strong psychological reasons for supposing that 
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many of the motives which most powerfully influence our 
actions remain outside our primary conscious recognition. 

The human race has been trying for fifty thousand years to 
solve its various problems on a conscious basis. Perhaps the 
present is a crisis in its history. For it is beginning to recognize 
that many of its problems are not external, and to be solved 
only by methods based on the belief that human beings are 
wholly rational, and it is turning to the underlying, hidden 
motives that make man behave irrationally. The very fact, of 
course, that these motives are unconscious creates great'’ diffi- 
culty, because thus we do not know what our problems are, 
and not knowing what they are, we are not in a position 
properly to understand them. 

Yet a beginning has been made, and this bdbk is an attempt 
to point mankind more surely to the road along which, in my 
opinion, salvation is to be found. For this reason, it is almost 
immaterial whether the views I express, or^the dogmas I 
enunciate, are true; the major ^art or my purpose wiU be 
fulfilled if these pages stimulate the interest of a wider number 
of people in the proper appreciation of psychology, and its place 
in the modern world. 

Naturally, I believe that what I have to say is both true and 
vital. I myself fail to see that the queer conduct of my 
fellow-men — ^numerous instances of which I have set out in 
later pages — ^is capable of any other satisfactory interpretation 
than the one I offer. But it is clear that no one can approach 
these problems without defining his attitude, and it is, in 
consequence, necessary for me to set out in some detail what 
attitude I adopt and why. This I have tried to do in the next 
chapter. 

The remaining part of the book is largely self-explanatory. 

It will, I hope, have already become clear that I have two 
main themes. The first of these is frankly social and revolves 
around the questions* (a) to what goal is man nmrching? 

(&) by what means wiU he reach it? The former question 
resolves itself into an ethical problem and accordingly I have 
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devoted Chapters III and IV to its discussion. The latter is 
psychological, since it involves an analysis of the way in which 
man behaves; for this purpose I have made a number of rough 
classifications of the various aspects of his hfe, and Chapters V 
to XII I have devoted to a detailed consideration of what light 
the belnaviour of, man in his various activities throws upon 
the problem of his nature and how far it can help us to decide 
which is the surest way of persuading man to save himself. 

My second theme is interwoven with the first. And in our 
consideration of man in his various activities, I am concerned 
not oiily with pointing out what psychology can tessch the 
politician and the reformer of man’s nature, but also with the 
personal troubles and difficulties of man as an individual, and 
in his relations with his fellows. 

Nor is this by any means the least important feature of 
social reform. No society, however well-governed, can be a 
good society if its members as individuals are not both happy and 
healthy. And to the solution t»f the problems of happiness and 
health, modern psychology has made invaluable contributions. 

Finally, in my concluding chapter, I have tried to give effect 
to the conclusions I have endeavoured to establish earlier in 
the book, including hints towards the more ambitious task of 
pointing the first steps towards a new world. The present 
work introduces what is to me a realistic approach to the 
fundamenijil problems of our world. It is not put forth as a 
complete guide to the millennium ; indeed, I shall in a subsequent 
work point out that it mainly indicates the importance of the 
second out of several stages towards that, its precedent being 
disillusionment with purely mechanistic endeavours, and its 
immediately successive stage being a discipline in the amelior- 
ative or revolutionary skills of a half dozen fields, with the 
still further stages indicated. But it does hint at first principles 
— ^the neglect of which has for so long left the world a place of 
misery and hopelessness for so many of its peoples — ^principles 
which alone, in my view, will put us on the road to escape the 
nemesis which hourly threatens civihzation more darkly. 



CHAPTER n 


THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
PART I 

It has been said by a contemporary wag that psychology is 
the science of inventing new and difficult ways of discovering 
what everybody knows already. No psychologist need resilly be 
aflEront^d by such a quip, for it embodies a very important grain 
of truth. 

Every intelligent man who has taken the trouble to study 
himself and his fellows with any care is ii? some degree a 
psychologist, and to that extent the science of psychology is 
only doing precisely and in much greater detail exactly what 
he is doing. If this were the whole story then little more need 
be said; but it is very far indeed* from being such. It amounts 
really to no more than the simple statement that all science is 
based primarily on observation. Now the power of observation, 
and the faculty of asking why, do not seem remarkable 
accomplishments. Yet upon them have been built the great 
triumphs of the human intellect, the knowledge which man 
has won of the universe in which he lives, and of himself. And 
psychology, in cheerfully admitting that it, too, relies upon 
such accomplishments in its task of finding out how man 
behaves, is saying only that it uses the same means as astronomy, 
physics, or chemistry in their tasks of finding out of what the 
universe is made, and how it works. 

If such were the worst criticism that could be levelled against 
the science, it could easily be disregarded. There are, unfortu- 
nately, however, a number of other criticisms which have also 
to be taken into account. Some of these criticisms are in- 
distinguishable from prejudices, but they are not confined only 
to the common man; they are too frequently most fiercely held 
by people whose intellectual qualifications in other matters 
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make their opposition more serious than would otherwise be 
the case. 

One of the chief of these objections is the well-known 
complaint that the most prominent of all schools of psycho- 
logical thought, the school of Dr. Freud, describes man as a 
sexual maniac, incapable of acting except along just the lines 
determined by his crude physical appetites. I shall postpone 
consideration of this widely-held complaint until later in this 
chapter. 

Anbther objection that is almost as prevalent is of a more 
subtle kind. It can be stated in this way. Physics and chwnistry, 
so it is asserted, are sciences which progress in an ordered 
manner, steadily building up a body of knowledge which is 
accepted by evefy physicist and every chemist. On the border- 
land of their progress are found a number of hypotheses put 
forward as tentative explanations of the new facts which cannot 
be resolved within the existing body of agreed knowledge. 
These h5rpotheses are'^alwayS held tentatively, and not imtil 
one or other of them has been tested and checked beyond 
cavil is it accepted as knowledge. 

How different, it is pointed out, is the case of psychology! 
Far from there being a body of agreed knowledge, there is 
scarcely one fundamental principle on which all psychologists 
agree. There is said to be no science of psychology; but oidy 
numerous .psychologists and their pet theories, and for every 
school which asserts one thing, another can be foimd to deny it. 

Such, in brief, is the criticism: a criticism which no con- 
scientious psychologist can afford to disregard, for, until it is 
answered, he is in no position to play the doctor to his fellows. 
Any attempt on his part to put the house of the world to rights 
is likely to be met with the retort that the world would be 
more convinced of his qualifications to undertake the task if 
first he set his own house in order. 

My answer to the objection is twofold. In the first case, 
whether or not it describes psychology accurately, it certainly 
flatters physics and chemistry beyond belief; the internal 
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dissensions which are complained of in the case of psychology 
are to be found in any science. It is simply a matter of degree, 
a matter determined both by the age of the science, and by the 
subject matter with which it deals. Psychology is one of the 
youngest of the sciences, and its subject matter, as I shall 
explain later, presents peculiar difficulties. I cannot here attempt 
to recall the acute dissensions which have, at one time or 
another, in their histories, riven such sciences as astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry from top to bottom. I would instance 
only the slow and painful triumph of the Copemican theory 
over the^eocentric theory of the universe, and the triumph of 
the Relativity theory over the Newtonian, a triumph even to-day 
not universally accepted. More directly I would point to other 
comparatively modern sciences, such as biologjT and economic 
and political sciences. Can these, either, present a completely 
united front to the world? Is psychology, therefore, to be 
condemned out of hand, and its teaching disr^pgarded as so 
much nonsense? Finally, is the matter of all the sciences and 
philosophy, even, to be condemned because most philosophers 
spend a great deal of their time painfully destroying the theory 
that another philosopher has more painfully built up? 

For these and many similar reasons into which I have not 
space to enter, I conclude that any attempt to dismiss psychology 
on the ground that it speaks not with one tongue but with 
many, is an attempt which, if successful, would invalidate not 
only psychology, but also in its early stages every science man 
has studied. 

In the second case, my answer to the objection takes a 
different form. Let us admit, for argument’s sake, that the 
schools of psychology are numerous and rivalrous; it does not 
follow that they are all false. No scientist or certainly no 
psychologist would claim that his theories contained the whole 
truth; that they answered every one of the questions relating to 
his subject-matter, or accounted for all the facts. At most, he 
would claim that they answered more questions and accounted 
for more facts than any other theories he knew. His body of 
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theory, in other words, successfully accounted for a great 
number of things, and because it did not account for everything, 
that was no reason why what it could teach us should be 
disregarded. If he was right in assuming that his body of 
theory was the most successful of those in the field, and that 
it had.been fully vindicated by experiment, then to that extent 
his theories become scientific facts and can be accorded the 
status of knowledge. 

I hope to show in the course of this book that one of the 
current bodies of psychological theories, namely, that which is 
associated with the name of Freud, falls within this/category, 
and that it accounts most successfully for the phenomena 
psychology studies. In so far as I am successful in this, then 
I shall have pfovided an answer to the objection; I shall have 
vindicated a body of agreed psychological knowledge and 
destroyed the premise on which the objection rests. 

Most of tjje other objections to psychology turn out on 
examination to be a' variant of the two I have already stated, 
and I cannot examine them here in detail. But there are two 
more which I would like to answer in passing. The first is the 
irritating complaint that by its obscure terminology psychology 
makes mystery where there is none. Now upon every science 
is imposed the necessity of inventing a new language for itself; 
this language is generally composed partly of specially coined 
words, and partly of words in common use; these latter are 
invariably given a restricted meaning. Without the use of this 
special phraseology which is made as precise and accurate as 
possible, no science could progress very far or very fast. The 
terms are symbols, used as a convenient shorthand method 
of referring to principles or phenomena which otherwise could 
only be described at great length. 

Such a language, however essential to the science, is to an 
extent foreign to the public; but the public cannot blame 
science &r being obscure, if it will not take the trouble first 
to learn a little of the language in which it is spoken. But with 
psychology a special difl&culty has arisen; the popularity of the 
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science has resulted in the use of its language by hosts of 
untrained amateurs, and the confusion and obscurity which 
people are wrongly led to attribute to psychology are, in fact, 
to be found partly in the statements and assertions which these 
amateurs so freely make. 

The last of the objections which I propose to consider 
serves as a useful introduction to the science of psychology 
itself. It is briefly that psychology cannot make up its min d 
what it is studying; that while some psychologists maintain 
that the science reveals how our minds work, others assert 
that sinc-:^our behaviour can be satisf^torily explained without 
the necessity of introducing the notion of mind at all, there is 
no reason to assume that minds exist. 

Now this is merely throwing into rehef a fundamental 
dichotomy that is to be found in every one of the vital sciences, 
a dichotomy that for two thousand years and more has been 
one of the major bones of philosophical contentions. In plain 
language, it is simply the question of whether man is a machine, 
or is somelhing more than a machine. 

Advocates of both these points of view are numerous; and 
although in my estimation the controversy is resolved, I am 
aware that it is stiU an open subject to many. Philosophy is 
stiU divided in its attitude; this in spite of the fact that the 
influence of vitahsm in one form or another, as evidenced in 
the works of Bergson and of Whitehead, has tended to weight 
the scales against the nineteenth century view that a happy 
solution of man’s behaviour and of man’s difliculties was to be 
found simply by treating him as a complicated machine, which 
could be made to behave in any way desired by the application 
of appropriate stimuli. 

Such a problem cannot obviously be discussed in a few lines, 
and it is a problem which is scarcely germane to my argument. 
I can only hope to indicate briefly the attitude which at various 
times has been taken totl^ards it by psychology, and to explain 
in more detail the conclusions which have been reached by 
representative modem psychologists. 
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For this purpose it is necessary to attempt a very sketchy 
review of the historical development of the science. I have 
already said that psychology is one of the youngest of the 
sciences. Such a remark requires qualification. Psychology as 
a study of human nature is as old as thinking man himself, and 
the works of Plato and Aristotle are treasure houses of valuable 
psychological information. But the attitude of both these great 
thinkers was almost entirely theoretical, and this attitude 
renamed until the late nmeteenth century. 

Theory is of immense importance, but without the basis of 
practical experiment it cqji never be more than theory, and it 
was not until Wundt in 1879 set up at Leipzig the first psycho- 
logical laboratory that psychology as a science can be said to 
have begrm. 

This is not to say that the earlier thinkers can be disregarded. 
Their approach, on the other hand, has been as instrumental 
in determining the modem features of the science as any other 
factor. It is only necessary to relate Plato’s theory of amnesia 
to Freud’s unconscious to see how very closely new patterns 
resemble old forms. 

But, none the less, modem psychology is very different from 
the body of thought, half-superstition, half-inspired guess-work 
which represented the average psychological background of 
the pre-scientific era. 

It is to be remembered that seventeenth-century science, 
whether physical or vital, was influenced to an immeasurable 
degree by the work of Galileo or Harvey. What the former had 
done in the case of the universe, the latter had done in the case 
of the human body. Harvey’s work on the circulation of the 
blood may, indeed, be held to have set the fashion for the 
vital sciences for the next two hundred years; only that man 
was a scientist who began his work in the firm belief that the 
human being was indistinguishable from a machine, except 
in the complexity of his organization. ^ 

It is easy to trace this attitude in most of the thinkers of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Descartes, it is tme. 
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decided that a substance which he called the soul interfered 
in some cases with the purely mechanical functioning of the 
body. But the fact that he never chose to explain on what 
grounds he maintained that human beings had souls, while 
animals (as he as roundly maintained) had not, and were, in 
consequence, automata, demonstrated only the extent to which 
religious conventionality could impose on the finest thinkers in 
those days. It told us nothing about the soul. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hobbes, a man of rquch 
tougher fibre, should dispense with such a superfluous encum- 
brance 3!^ the soul, and should attempt to explain all behaviotir 
in terms of physical motion, and of nothing else. He was doing 
what Descartes lacked the courage to do in such completeness 
— ^applying the triumphant laws of physics to human beings. 

This attitude is to be found again in the work of J. P. Pavlov 
and of J. B. Watson in the present day. But although its success 
was to an extent quite spectacular, it left many things un- 
explained; and many other things it appeared to explain too 
weU. As early as the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
reaction had set in, a reaction which represented a fundamental 
breakaway from the earlier “material” psychology. This reaction 
began with the insistence upon mental as opposed to physical 
features; but it suffered from a similar limitation. Hobbes and 
Descartes, by attempting to reduce all behaviour to one simple 
law of physical causation, had grossly over-simplified their 
problem. Those who followed them did no better. They 
asserted that all psychological phenomena could eventually be 
reduced to mere association between mental states or images. 
This was only to over-simplify the problem in another way. 

But their theory gained ground, and by the end of the 
nineteenth century “associationist” psychology, if not un- 
disputed ruler of the field, was the most influential view. 

It is to be noted that both the “mechanists” and the 
“associationists” were §till largely content with theory. They 
were content, that is, to rely almost entirely for their facts 
upon memory and common observation, and it is scarcely 
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surprising that the inevitable revolt from this tradition should 
have been concerned more with the methods than with the 
conclusions of psychology. 

I have already referred to Wundt’s psychological laboratory 
at Leipzig, which was set up in 1879. This was a revolutionary 
breakatWay from the existing and quite haphazard methods of 
collecting psychological data; but Wundt was not alone in his 
reaction. Darwin’s work in biology had provided an immense 
nuipber of new facts for the consideration of psychologists; but 
the most astonishing influence on the development of the 
science was to come from- the work of Charcot, Pierre J^net, and 
Sigmund Freud, men who were not in their origins psychologists. 
They were doctors, who specialized in the study of mental 
unbalance. From their labours in this field was gradually 
evolved a body of knowledge that was destined to have more 
influence upon the development of psychology than any other 
factor. ^ ^ ^ 

We see, then, that as the nineteenth century entered upon its 
last phase, traditional psychology, whether of the mechanistic or 
associationist pattern, was exposed to three novel and powerful 
forces, the centrifugal tendency of which is only beginning to 
be checked by a fourth. In the first place, Wundt and his 
followers, borrowing a page from their brother-scientists, the 
physiologists, were busily conducting precise and detailed 
experiments upon the matter which psychology studied, and 
recording new and often astonishing scientific information about 
such diverse facts as sensory perception and the persistence of 
memory. 

In the second place, the biologists, led by Darwin and Galton, 
were making equally astonishing discoveries about the behaviour, 
the development, and the nature of a living organism. Whether 
psychologists liked it or not, such well-attested discoveries 
could not be disregarded, and the grist for psychology’s mill 
mounted steadily. 

Thirdly, the psychiatrists imder Janet and Freud were 
amassing knowledge of an utterly revolutionary sort. The study 
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of abnormal people was in a chaotic state before they commenced 
their work, but within a few years they had reduced it to such 
scientific order that it became one of the most pro mis in g of 
the contemporary studies. From their conclusions, however, it 
was obvious that they were doing much more than delving into 
the causes of insanity; they were, in fact, opening tip an 
entirely new exploration of human personahty, normal as well 
as abnormal, and it soon became evident that they had as 
much to say about psychology generally as anyone else. , 

It was not to be expected, either, that the older schools would 
accept all^ese new influences without a struggle, or that a 
satisfactory synthesis could be made from all these divergent 
studies. Nor indeed did one emerge. It soon became clear that 
some of the schools were obviously studying what appeared to 
be quite different fields; that while one was concerned with 
what may be called the mechanical functioning of behaviour, 
another was concerned with the motives of behaviour. The old 
problem of man as a machine, or as something more, was really 
being perpetuated in a new and much more scientific way. 

By the beginning of this century, however, these divergent 
lines of study had crystallized out into a number of separate 
schools reasonably clearly defined. Nor has the last thirty odd 
years seen any diminution of their numbers; rather have they 
increased, but at least the later additions have arisen as the 
variations of some older theme. Particularly has this Been the 
case with the later analytical schools, where Jung and Adler 
have, in effect, broken away from Freud’s essential premises 
and method, but retained less essential parts as substitutes for 
the more essential. 

Fourthly and finally, however, the centrifugal tendencies of 
the recent historic forces noted above have stimulated some 
determined attempts to bring psychology again into a synthesis. 
Not counting early efforts of Rivers and others to effect a 
compromise between the* analytic schools, which was bound to 
fail, because it failed to recognize that Adler’s and Jung’s re- 
volts were essentially attempts to retract insights which Freud 
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had won with much pain, we may note three attempts in 
particular. One is Dr. R. Money-Kyrle’s The Development of 
the Sexual Impulse, which endeavours to explain psychoanalytic 
viewpoints in behaviouristic terms. The second is Professor 
F. Aveling’s P^chology: the Changing Outlook. Most important 
of all' is Professor Charles Spearman’s Psychology Down the 
Ages. This in one volume reviews the entire field of psychology, 
and then, in a second one, proffers a scheme. Within the firame 
of this, whatever shall be proven sound in all schools can not 
only be embraced, but brought into an orderly arrangement 
under sis great laws.^ « j 

This very brief and quite inadequate sketch of the major 
lines of development in recent psychological thought has, I 
hope, made clear that if psychology has stiU a long way to go, 
it is already a very active and virile body of thought. And 
although the full meaning of all it can tell us of ourselves may 
not yet be evident, psychology has discovered enough to justify 
its claim to the status of a science, and to silence criticism both 
of its methods and of its conclusions. 

What those main conclusions are, I shall indicate in the 
second part of this chapter, with special reference to the work 
of Freud, which, as I have previously said, is to form the 
principal background of this book. 

^ These laws, worked out by him on an experimental and mathe- 
matical basis some years, are named retentivity, fatigueability, con- 
stancy of output, conative control, primordial potency, and noegenesis 
(the three-fold law governing quality of output as against quantity 
as determiaed by the preceding). To explain them further here would 
be irrelevant to our purpose. 
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PART II 

It was many years ago that two physiologists— an American, 
Jacques Loeb, and a German, Max Verwom — ^independently 
carried out experiments which seemed to them to demonstrate 
that the action of animals, or at least of the lower orders of 
animals, are just as automatic as those of any piece of machinery. 
They submitted various worms and crustacae, which they had 
placed in a tank, to such stimulations as light, heat, chemical 
infusion fr^m a given part of the tank, and gravitational pull. 
Some of these creatures rotated themselves to face always a 
particular stimulus or to turn away from it, and^then put into 
motion their swimming apparati, much as a sunflower rotates 
so as always to face the sun. Loeb called this action a tropism; 
Verworn, a taxis-mechanism. And such movements, they claimed 
to show, were entirely automatic; ,the wqrm turned for the 
same reasons as an engine’s wheel turns, because it must. 

It soon became clear that human beings, at least in certain 
of their actions, also behaved in a very similar manner. It is 
a well-known fact that fingers are removed quickly and quite 
automatically from the neighbourhood of red-hot pokers. Such 
an action is not even initiated by the brain; the fingers are 
withdrawn from contact actually before the sensation of heat 
is registered in the cortex. Another example is the blink, which 
occurs even in spite of our wiU to prevent it, and even though 
we know that an intervening glass partition protects us when- 
ever an object threatens to enter our eye. 

Such actions are called reflexes. By a reflex, psychologists 
mean muscular action following automatically upon thepresenta- 
tion of some stimulus. Most reflexes are in the first instance 
iimate, or birth-given. It is a natural thing, for instance, for the 
mouth to water when food is on the tongue; but the same 
reflex can be transferred to, or as it is called, conditioned upon, 
some stimulus other than the natural one. The Russian physi- 
ologist, Pavlov, in experiments which have become classic, 

c 
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demonstrated that the salivation reflex could be transferred from 
taste or smell of food as stimulus to something remotely 
resembling it as the ringing of a bell which had regularly been 
the signal that food was coming. 

If this was so in the case of sahvating, was it also the case 
with other actions? Many experiments have been conducted to 
find out how far the idea can be carried; the conclusions they 
have established are highly controversial. While it has become 
claar that many of our actions have evolved to what they are 
through conditioning, it is not by any means clear that all our 
actions can be ultimately explained by conditioning^* 

But these experiments powerfully reinforced the arguments 
of the Amerij:an professor, J. B. Watson, who had revolted 
violently against the conceptions of the older psychology. He 
insisted that it was useless to study such phenomena as 
consciousness, if psychology was ever to be made a science; 
he felt (foUoWuig hgre Kaijt) that science could only deal with 
what can be measured. The intangible factors, he felt, were 
not susceptible of definite study, nor could its observation yield 
any scientifically valuable results. Instead, he substituted the 
study of behaviour, and his school of psychology, known as 
behaviourism, has in America attained a prominence in the 
public eye that comes near to rivalling that won by psycho- 
analysis. 

I cannot here enter into a full account of Watson’s researches, 
or of the development of his theory. It can most simply be 
stated as an attempt to explain all behaviour, however complex, 
in terms of reflex action simple or conditioned, without 
reference to consciousness, to emotion, to sensation, or to any 
other essentially psychological, as opposed to physiological, 
factors. It is not necessary for him to deny the existence of 
such factors; he is content to assert that a study of them can 
teach us nothing reliable about how a human being behaves, 
or why he behaves in that way. As theory, behaviourism is 
coherent; but it is far from covering the whole. 

Watson’s great work has. been done on child psychology. 
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and to-day nearly all texts of baby-training are based upon the 
simple reflex; but this plan, valuable as it is in elementary 
months, breaks down quickly in practice after the first year. It 
then becomes plain that a child is no mere machine. Refirac- 
toriness about lending himself to such training may indeed 
become his chief weapon for asserting his personality against 
the forces of his environment. The attempt to dispense with 
any references to the steam that drives the human machine has 
to be given up. 

As I pointed out earher in this chapter, the older psychology 
was at once too static and too inchnqd to make mental cross- 
sections o^*the mind. It was interested chiefly in the intellectual 
processes, and scarcely at aU in the orectic (feeling and willing ) 
processes. * 

Now, it is dfficult to disregard the orectic aspects of 
psychology; particularly is it dfficult to disregard those instances 
of comphcated behaviour in all forms of life, which appear to 
spring from urges or tendencies towards a desired end. An 
example is the tendency of a bird to build a nest after it has 
mated. Moreover, it is to be noted that such tendencies are not 
learnt firom experience, for the young bird who has never acted 
in such a manner before will mate and build its nest, with all 
the assurance and efiiciency of a bird who has done so for 
many seasons. 

These tendencies are called instincts; an instinct can be 
defined as a birth-given or innate urge to react to a particular 
situation in a particular and comply way. For some time it 
was held that instincts typified the lower animals, whereas 
man was moved to his actions by reason. Professor William 
James broke down this tradition. He regarded man as possessing 
a rather greater number of instincts than any of his more 
lowly brethen, and drew up a list of them. The fashion, havir^ 
been thus set, was followed by many other psychologists, each 
drawing up a list according to his own predilections. 

No academic psychologist has contributed more to the study 
of instincts than Professor Wm. McDougall, whose champion- 
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ship of a vital principle in human conduct, particularly against the 
behaviourists, has won him widespread admiration. McDougall 
regards the instincts as not completely blind. He postulates for 
each one not only a tendency to act, but also a tendency to 
take an interest in a given class of objects, and to feel in a 
particular way about them — the last state being called an 
emotion. He has stressed the conative or striving aspects of 
thought, and has insisted on the purposive nature of behaviour. 
This is clearly to assert that living organisms are influenced by 
teleological as well as ontological forces, that they are dragged 
from in front as well as pushed from behind. Now^ machine 
acts ontologically; it acts, that is, in accordance with the law 
of cause and effect, and its movements in the present are 
■ determined by stimuU applied in the remote or immediate past. 
But no machine can respond to a stimulus not yet existing: a 
stimulus such as a goal or an aim to be realized in the future. 
In so far as lining organisms do strive to realize such ends, and 
in so far as such strivings determine their behaviour, then 
clearly living organisms are radically different from machines. 

McDougaU’s school, which is most often known, because of its 
insistence on purpose, as the purposive or hormic school, has 
been of profound service to psychology, if for no other reason 
than that it has drawn attention to the importance of the 
orectic processes. But recent psychological research has tended 
to raise the doubt whether instincts, in the rigid sense of the 
word, really exist at' aU. It seems at least that most of those 
tendencies which have been called instincts in the past are 
post-natal habits built upon vague inherited action-tendencies. 

In the revolt against the purely intellectual conception of 
psychology, the greatest leader has been Dr. Sigmund Freud. 
As I have already said, he began, not as a psychologist at all, 
but as a doctor. His interests lay mainly in the study of the 
nervous system, its structure and its diseases. And he was led 
gradually, first by his contacts with thd great J. M. Charcot at 
the Salpetriere in Paris, and later by his work with Josef 
Breuer, to realize that at the bottom of an enormous number 
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of cases of neurosis was some past disturbance in the patient’s 
emotional, and particularly sexual, life. 

Freud had been experimenting with hypnotism as a method 
of probing into the patient’s mind, for it had been found that 
under hypnotism the subject could recall events which were 
literally forgotten in his waking conscious. Dr. Breuer hnd he 
discovered that these forgotten events were very often the 
causes of future emotional disturbances in the patient, and 
that if they were recovered by the memory of his waking self, 
in a number of cases the disturbances tended to disappear. 

It begai^to be clear that those philosophers and psychologists 
who had postulated that a part of our think ing was carried on 
unconsciously were correct. In particular, Herbart had been 
so, when he went as far as to discuss mental conflicts within 
this region; but Freud rapidly left far behind aU these vague 
guesses which had been made by philosophers. 

He soon abandoned the hypnotic m^od in favour of a 
conscious “talking out” process, retaining only those features 
of the discarded method which required a patient to recline 
comfortably and to relax completely. Thereafter the patient was 
asked to talk about whatever occurred to him, the only rule 
being that he kept nothing back. “If what comes up is trivial, 
teU it just the same,” said the physician; “if it is embarrassing, 
let it come out.” 

Freud quickly noticed a recurrent phenomenon; time and 
again he was able to detect certain resistances on the part of 
the patient to exploring certain memories, resistances which 
became the fiercer the more he tried to break them down. It 
was obvious that there was some force at work in the patient’s 
unconscious — a force which Freud eventually called the cen- 
sorship — ^that imposed itself between these hidden thoughts, 
feelings, desires, or whatever they might be, and the patient’s 
consciousness. 

This method of talking-out a patient’s complexes proved to 
be of immense value, but very slow. The resistance of the 
censorship was often very trying to both physician and patient; 
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and it was in seeking to improve the method that Freud, with 
a typically brilliant flash of genius, realized the value of dreams 
in his investigation. During sleep, it appeared that the censorship 
was less active; thoughts or phantasies in slight disguise were 
then permitted to reach the upper mental strata. By con- 
centrating the talking-out method on the phantasies and events 
which happened to a patient in his dreams, Freud found he 
was able to proceed very much faster. The root of the emotional 
disturbance was laid bare much more quickly and easily. 

The next phenomena which Freud encotmtered were of 
immense importance in* the development of th^theory of 
psycho-analysis, as his particular school of psychology soon 
came to be called. Freud noticed that some of the patients he 
had cured began to come back to him after a few years sufiering 
from a similar neurosis. This suggested that the mere un- 
earthing of a particular event in the patient’s early emotional 
life was insufScient Jo cure,the neurosis to which it had (so it 
was thought) given rise. And confirmation of this doubt had 
been furnished by certain very remarkable cases Freud had 
treated. In these cases, the patients had been women, and m 
each Freud had been rather surprised to discover a similar 
story — a story of a violent sexual assault upon the patient by an 
older male relative, while the patient was still a child. Freud 
had sought for outside confirmation of these stories, and he had 
been able to prove that in most cases they were quite untrue. 
Yet their importance in the patient’s emotional life was clearly 
profound. He concluded that the “memories” of these imagined 
events, since they could not relate to fact, related to childish 
day-dreams. Now day-dreams, it is notorious, are born of 
unsatisfied desires. These stories then furnished evidence not 
of what had happened to the patient, but what the patient as 
a child had desired to happen. 

If this were so, then clearly it confirmed his growing certainty 
that long-buried but emotionally disturbing events were not 
in themselves enough to explain the neurosis. Time and again 
he had been led back to sexual phenomena in the patient’s 
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infanc^j and he could no longer doubt that very early sexual 
life had a vitally important bearing on the neurotic’s present 
state of mind. (From this discovery it is easy to see how Freud 
arrived at his theory of infantile sexuality^ a theory which has 
claimed so much popular attention and disapproval.) It was^ 
however^ now equally clear that a too inconsiderately frustrated 
desire^, and not a forgotten memory of a particular happenings 
was the cause of the patient’s trouble. 

Of this latter point confirmation was again forthcomitig. 
Some of Freud’s female patients^ as the analysis approached 
its conclusion, began to exhibit every symptom of being in love 
with the pilysician himself. He was frequently confronted by 
situations so difficult and embarrassing as to discourage an 
investigator from further researches into the iiattTre of neuroses. 
Freud’s perseverance was, however, undaxmted, and he began 
to see that one effect of the analysis which resuscitated a 
repressed childish desire, was to revive the dejire in a new 
guise; it was transferred to another* object.^This “transference” 
is one of the most vital of the discoveries of psycho-analysis, 
and its importance in human development caimot be over- 
estimated. Its importance to Freud in the early days of his 
research was that it led him to realize much more clearly the 
way in which cures could be effected. Once the particular 
repressed desire in the patient’s unconscious was established, 
it remained necessary only to transfer it to a different object, 
to find, that is, a new outlet for its expression, and an outlet 
not in conflict with the accepted standards of the patient’s 
adult life, in order to exercise its effects. Freud’s success in 
this field offered the most emphatic confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of his observations and conclusions. He was able to 
effect the most remarkable cures, and thus to demonstrate the 
soundness of the reasoning on which he had based them. 

Long, however, before all these detailed observations had 
been worked out, Freud* had realized that he had lighted upon 
something of much greater general interest than a method of 
treatment for neurosis. He was in process of building up an 
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entirely new general psychology, promising a measure of genuine 
scientific achievement, in striking contrast to what had so far 
been recorded in this field. It appeared as though the psychology 
of motives, in danger of dying from a surfeit of theory, had at 
last found its facts. 

Freud’s later work, and the work of the disciples who have 
followed him, make this seem more than ever likely, and to me 
and to all those who have undergone analysis, nearly certain; 
but the present very slight account of the historical background 
to Freud’s theory is, unfortunately, all I can find space for in 
this book. It does, I hope, give some indication of the patient 
years of labour, research, and detailed observatic?! which lie 

behind Freud’s conclusions, however startling they may be.’- 

• 

^ The detailed record of these early years^ as well as an elaborate 
account of the development of psycho-analysis^ is to be found in 
Freud’s first books. The Interpretation of Dreams (1900); Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life (1901); Wit in Relation to the Unconscious 
(1905) j and in Ifis essay^on Theiiistory of the Psycho-analytic Movement 

(1914)- 
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PART HI 

The remainder of this chapter I shall devote to a short summary 
of Freud’s theory of psychology, not in its relation to the cure 
of mental disorders, but as an analysis of human nature. 

It will not have escaped the attention of those who have 
followed my argument that as between a normal person and a 
neurotic there is only one difference. The normal person, has 
happily found outlet for those childhood desires, the violent 
suppression of which produced sych disturbances in the 
abnormal'person. In his books. Psycho-pathology of Everyday 
Life, and Wit in Relation to the Unconscious, Freud demonstrates 
that no one is wholly free from complexes of one sort or another. 
He analyses, with a wealth of impressive detail, an enormous 
number of everyday mental phenomena, such as shps of the 
tongue, instances of humour, lapses of memory,^d so on, and 
shows how clearly each one of these can be related to suppressed 
wishes or thwarted impulses of which the victim is quite 
unaware. Here, once again, is evidence of this active force of 
repression arising from conflicting mental states; and it follows 
that it is not the existence of a mental conflict which dis- 
tinguishes a neurotic from a normal person, but the manner in 
which he deals with it. 

The common criticism of psycho-analysis that a study of the 
insane can never teach us anything of the sane can therefore 
be answered first by pointing out that in actual fact it does; and, 
secondly, by showing, as Freud has shown, that sane and insane 
“’die mot two fundamentally different conditions, but merely 
comparative terms recording degrees of difference in a funda- 
mentally similar condition. 

The proper understanding of that fundamental condition 
must begin, according to Freud, with the very earliest years of 
the child. At birth, each of us is equipped with a number of 
basic urges or conative drives, which might usefully be called 
instincts, had not that word acquired a significance that would 
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attribute more to these urges than one is entitled to postulate. 
Freud him self uses the noncommital German Es (meaning 
“it”) which has been rendered into English as Id. The Id then 
consists of a series of primitive, innate strivings with which 
each person is initially provided; these can be divided into 
two groups : In the first group, called ego impulses (or sometimes 
self-preservative impulses), are all those well-known action- 
tendencies such as hunger, thirst, etc., whose workings are as 
direct as they are forceful. In the second group, which Freud 
calls the libidinal impulses (the libido), are all those strivings 
which are of a definitely §exual t3^e. 

It is to the understanding of this second group of'impulses, 
and of the part it plays in human psychology, that Freud’s 
work has contributed so much. In postulating the existence of 
definitely sexual urges in the child at birth, Freud is cutting 
right across the traditional view that sexuality is a phenomenon 
that appears oniy at puberty and matures in adult life. Secondly, 
Freud denies that the*sexual unpulse of adult life is in the least 
a simple and single force; it is, on the other hand, a highly 
complex organization elaborately developed from the libido 
over many years of childhood and adolescence. 

This libido can be analysed roughly for convenience’s sake 
into six distinct sets of impulses. The first three are auto-erotic, 
or self-regarding, and are distincdy associated with erotogenic 
zones of the body. If we number as (i) the e^c-impulses, then 
the Hbidinal are (2) digestive tract erotisms, consisting of the 
oral impulses connected with the activities of the mouth, such 
as infantile sucking, and the anal impulses connected with the 
working of the anus in defaecation and sadistic and masochistic 
impulses, those impulses associated with the infliction of pain 
on others or seeking pain at the hands of others, and (3) the 
impulses connected directly with the urethral and genital 
zones. 

The remaining three sets of impulses are not specifically 
related to erotogenic zones and all but the first are allo-erotic, 
or other-regarding. They are (4) narcissistic, or self loving. 
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and scoptophilic and exhibitionistic impulses wliich prompt us 
to look or be looked at; (5) homo-sexual and Hetero-sexual 
impulses. To all these must be added (6) antagonism 
springing from fear or from jealousy. From these main im- 
pulses are derived a series of less clearly defined impulses 
that are to be found in every stage of later development. 

Each of these types of impulses plays an enormous part in 
the early life of the child, and their exercise is accompanied by 
feelings of pleasure that are purely erotic. This pleasure is 
genericaUy the same as, although less intense than, that 
experienced by the adult in sexual intercourse. 

It is idle to deny that Freud’s classification of so many 
instincts as sexual has provoked much opposition. I have 
pointed out how very different is his conception of the sexual 
impulse from the traditional view and, although from the 
account I have given of Freud’s work on neiuoses it is possible 
to see how he may have reasoned to such, premises, it is not to 
be thought that the evidence for his assertions consists in 
high-flown deductions from his observations. The light thrown 
by the investigation of pathological disturbances upon the 
fundamentals of human psychology made it plain that sexual 
feelings and interests in the child were a part of his normal 
psychic Ufe, though certain of their possible effects might not 
be, and investigations of a range of cases which showed every 
appearance of normahty confirmed this. This indirect evidence 
from the retrospective analysis of adults was corroborated by the 
direct evidence of analysed children; and external evidence, 
collected outside the sphere of psycho-analysis, has since added 
its weight. 

It has been found, when children have been systematically 
observed, that ordinary caresses, such as strokmg, can evoke 
erections in boy infants within their first few weeks. AU doctors, 
nurses and mothers know that children, both boys and girls, 
are sometimes found to masturbate; this habit is commonly 
thought to be rare and abnormal and, in any case, to have 
nothing to do with psychology. But scientific study has now 
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proved that it is by no means rare, and that it starts at far 
earlier ages than had been supposed (e.g. in the first year); 
whilst mere common sense, noting the excitement produced, 
the cultivation of the habit and all the evidence of intense feeling 
connected with it, can no more doubt that this is a part of the 
child’s' psychological predisposition than that his play with his 
toes and his hands is so. 

Finally, anthropological evidence has shown that where 
children are not carefully and elaborately kept away firom 
sexual knowledge or stimulation they express the liveliest sexual 
interests, and even play ‘the most involved sexual ^ames as a 
matter of course from the earliest age. Malinowski’s first-hand 
observations, incorporated in his The Sexual Life of Savages, 
established beyond aU question the existence of infantile 
sexuality. It has also been proved by other anthropologists, 
notably by Roheim, in his report on his recent expedition to 
the centre of'Austr^a, wfijch not only gives an accotmt of 
children, even of four years old, at distinctly erotic and sexual 
play, but also provides photographs showing a variety of what 
more civilized communities would call perverted actions, that 
can only be explained as survivals into adulthood of childhood 
sexual play and actions. 

When we consider all these facts, it can no longer be doubted 
that there is such a thing as child sexuality. It is much more 
(fifficult to refute these arguments than it is to maintain that 
the prevalent objections to their admission are rather due to 
the repression of all sex, in the objectors themselves — a 
repression that has its roots in their own experience as children. 

The existence of infantile sexuality makes the old adage, 
“The child is father to the man,” true in a degree never 
imagined, and the broad picture which psycho-analysis has 
provided of the child’s psychic life has furnished an invaluable 
key to the understanding of human nature. As we have seen, 
not only have aU kinds of quite different disturbances in 
pathological cases been found to lead back to that same broad 
picture^ but also normal adults have been analysed with the 
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same findings; and it has also been fotind that the “normal” 
world is full of similar phenomena — ^in folklore, anthropology, 
religion, and even daily life. In daily life, they occur in mild 
forms which no one notices; in religion they are not even 
considered as disturbances, but as right and desirable and 
sometimes even peculiarly wonderful! We meet with endless 
such cases from St. Simeon Stylites down to hysterical medicine 
men. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it becomes highly important 
properly to understand the development of the child. This 
development— which, in fact, means the shaping of his whole 
personahty— is determined obviously by the way in which his 
libidinal impulses find expression. , 

I do not wish it to be thought that Freud, or any psycho- 
analyst, neglects or attempts to diminish the part played in 
psychological development by ego impulses. They are obviously 
of immense importance; but it is to be nctfed thA the function 
and the nature of these impulses are by no means fully under- 
stood as yet. Moreover, as is equally obvious, their expression 
is attended with far fewer restrictions than and hedged with 
none of the emotional attitudes which attend the expression of 
libidinal impulses. In consequence, their role is in a very real 
sense simpler and less in need of explanations. They act directly 
and immediately — a child in danger of falling clutches a chair, 
a child in want of food cries — ^and their thwarting results in 
immediate disaster. While a child’s tendency to splash its food 
over the table may be slowly checked and corrected, its desire 
to eat is seldom thwarted. If it is, the child simply dies. That, 
in most cases, great pains are taken in the task of controUing 
and directing the more irresponsible and anti-social expressions 
of the child’s ego impulses, is a matter of merest observation. 
A mother will expend almost infinite patience and gentleness 
in teaching a child to eat or drink correctly. How different is 
the case with the expression of the libidinal impulses! The 
first signs of a child’s interest in its genital region produces a 
violent parental reaction; there is httle gentleness or patience 
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here, and it is not to be wondered at that the child experiences 
far more difficulty in properly adjusting his libidinal imptdses 
than he does in adjusting his equally important but — ^in the 
eyes of his parents — ^less reprehensible ego impulses. 

For these reasons, the almost exclusive concern of the psycho- 
analytical school of psychology with the libidinal impulses, is 
completely justified; but it is only fair, in passing, to emphasize 
that the common misrepresentations of Freudian psychology 
as •a body of thought which attributes a sexual motive to 
ever3rthing, has no shadow of justification. 

Returning now to the subject of infantile sexuality; it is quite 
obvious that full and free expression of every impulse in a 
child is sometjjmg which society does not tolerate. Indeed, a 
large part of a child’s early years is taken up with learning — 
and often very painfully learning — ^which things it must not do. 
In normal cases, by the age of five the child has reached a 
stage when, aCcordiqg to th^ views of its parents, it has become 
a “weU-behaved” infant. It has discarded (at least publicly) 
most of those habits which stamp a baby as lacking in taste and 
manners; it no longer sucks its finger loudly and with obvious 
satisfaction; its embarrassing interest in its excretory processes 
has disappeared; its tantrums whenever it was checked or 
corrected have given place to dodhty; its perverse habits of 
destroying the most cherished bric-a-brac in a home have been 
replaced by a growing sense of tidiness; and its distressing 
anatomical experiments on flies, spiders, puppies, and kittens 
have turned into gentle affection towards all little things. In 
other words, the child has been changed from a vicious little 
savage into a serene member of society. And society, or at least 
the child’s parents, have profited in time and temper. But what 
of the child? 

Those impulses which at one time, and so imperiously, 
urged the child to its wayward courses cannot just have 
disappeared. He was bom with them, and they formed the 
most powerful part of his emotional make-up. They have 
simply been repressed. Now psychological repression is a very 
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different thing from mere self-control. A man who controls his 
ill-temper in face of his wife’s persistent affability at breakfast 
is behaving as a rational being; he is well aware of the ill-temperj 
he is indeed acutely aware of it, but he consciously prevents it 
from usurping control of his behaviour. 

Repression, on the contrary, involves no conscious ‘process 
of control at all — or at least, not necessarily. The child is 
repeatedly confronted by situations in which, while the impulses 
urge him to do X, his experience warns him that the doing* of 
X is likely to result in consequences so painful as quite, to 
overshadow the pleasure which the dding of X might yield. He 
is also awme, perhaps, in a vague way that for reasons which 
he cannot understand, the doing of X will c^jise pain to his 
mother or father, as well as bring punishment. 

He is at once tom by conflicting desires; and out of this and 
similar conflicts repression is bom. Exactly how it takes place 
is not clearly understood; but it js well, established that the 
adjusting psychological mechanisms eventually drive the sup- 
pressed desire entirely out of consciousness, and that therefore 
the force we have already referred to as the censorship effectively 
prevents its reappearance in consciousness. 

This is but one of the reasons why repression may occur. 
Many of the impulses, urges, and desires of a child are intrin- 
sically of a conflicting nature. Their expression frequently 
leads to fears and difficulties, from which he finds it easiest to 
escape by repressing, that is disowning and shutting out of his 
conscious mind the desires which create the trouble. 

Unfortunately, however, it is a pure illusion that one in the 
least gets rid of desires in that way. They continue to act in 
all kinds of indirect ways as forces which, because unconscious 
now, are also uncontrollable. Sometimes they affect conscious 
conduct in all kinds of disguised or partial or attenuated forms. 
Sometimes in consciousness there appears the very opposite of 
the repressed wishes, in the form of an attempt to hold them 
in check at all costs, though an attempt which (we often discover) 
cannot be taken at its face value. 
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To sxmunarize the foregoing, we may say that when an- 
tagonisms between desires are sufficiently acute, the more 
difficult or troublesome fades away jfrom one’s consciousness. 
Yet it still carries on its own existence. And it affects our 
conduct while it is unconscious. If the idea is not a simple one, 
but compounded of many thoughts or feelings, it is known as 
a complex. Complexes may be called sentiments gone wrong — 
their place in a neurotic symptom is hke that of sentiments in 
a normal personality. Nemosis may be explained as a condition 
where complexes exist that, being incapable of integration into 
a harmonious character-\fhole, express themselves symbolically 
in the form of “symptoms.” 

The solution^ by way of repression, though in a rough way 
it works, is far indeed from disposing of the matter. The matter 
cannot, indeed, be disposed of. Those confficts are an un- 
alterable part of the child’s experience and history, and his 
later experience cannpt help inheriting the stamp of the earlier. 

To say simply, however, that the matter cannot be disposed of 
requires qualification. Some of the strong desires of childhood 
may become naturally “conditioned” in the same way as 
Pavlov’s famous dogs were conditioned to salivate at the sound 
of a bell, instead of at the sight and smeU of food. Emotional 
interests in this or that object may gradually be attached to 
utterly different objects; what might formerly have been called 
vulgar curiosity we may now call a spirit of scientific enquiry, 
but the motive power behind each is the same. Thus may grow 
up an immense number of new and “dignified” interests 
powered entirely by the “disreputable” urges of our childhood. 
But in these cases, provided the new interests adequately supply 
the need for outlet of the original urge, our emotional problem 
is solved, and no complex is likely to be formed. The mechanism 
has been satisfactorily re-adjusted to a new environment; it 
has not been crippled and thwarted by self-expression. 

The process of evolving a new outlet for the expression 
of a primitive desire is known as sublimation. I have already 
referred in passing to the fact of “transference.” This principle. 
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sometimes known as displacement, appears to operate very 
extensively. Freud himself maintains that it is at the basis of 
all the major intellectual pursuits of civilized man; that it is, 
in fact, the basis of all art, all science, and ail rehgion. 

Its operation can be shown simply, although not quite 
accurately, by an illustration: A young man has a normal and 
healthy interest in a young woman; but one day, as is the way 
of yoimg men, he may develop a new interest in a motor-cycle, 
and for a time his interest in the young woman may becorJe 
utterly submerged. His world, which previously revolved round 
her person, now revolves only under ’the wheels of his new 
machine; shl has no place in his thoughts, and no part in his 
activities. So much does he become centred in hjs new pursuit 
that it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the urges or 
desires which previously provided the energy for his activities 
in her direction have themselves been diverted or transferred 
to motor-cycling. , , • 

In the case of motor-cycles, such transference may be, and 
generally is, temporary, but in many other cases, both in young 
children and in adults, transference may be permanent. Exactly 
why it should occur is another of those questions which could 
only be answered, if at all, from a deep knowledge of the particu- 
lar circumstances ; that it does occur is, however, a matter of 
record. Sometimes it is to be explained on the basis of 
readjustment of interests. Again, in many cases of emotional 
stress, it is a well-known fact that a strongly developed interest 
in some utterly unrelated subject proves of service in that we 
“take refuge” from our troubles in a different world; thus a 
thwarted child, whose whole life is one long limitation, is 
behaving in only a less effective way when he constructs an 
elaborate daydream world, than the unhappy grown-up who 
forgets his professional troubles in a passionate interest in his 
garden. 

The most significant fact about transference, however, is not 
so much its usefulness in providing an escape from mental 
conflict or emotional stress, as its power to fasten to the new 

D 
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interest the energy which has been attached to those superseded. 
In addition, the conflicts or the desires which are left behind 
are gradually, and quite unwittingly so far as the subject is 
concerned, relegated to the unconscious. Thus a man’s interest 
in astronomy may gradually oust from his mind aU his previous 
concern with rehgion or art, and he will pursue his new study 
with the enthusiasm that he previously devoted only to the old. 

It is necessary to note in passing that Freud uses the word 
sublimation in a more narrow sense than I have here. For him , 
it relates only to those cases in which there is displacement in 
infantile eroticism. I have used it here in a more general sense, 
because it is not possible in this book to enter into*a sufficiently 
detailed account of exactly how repression, sublimation, and 
transference co-operate to develop and mould the character of 
the growing infant, to justify its restricted meaning. 

By the time the child has reached his fifth year, when, as I 
have already said,^his character has become moulded to his 
environment, the various psychological adjustments he has made 
have been very numerous. With luck, he will have avoided 
building up many serious complexes, but it is at once obvious 
that his attitude towards his parents must have become involved. 

To simplify the matter, let us take the case of a male child 
and his mother. She is at once the protector and the provider of 
his young life; she cherishes, comforts, and loves him. He feels 
towards her a growing tenderness and affection which it is only 
possible to class as erotic. She is at the same time the being who 
thwarts him, restricts him, corrects him, and punishes him; 
and because of these activities he hates her. His attitude is, 
in other words, double or ambivalent', but, except m quite 
abnormal cases, love is easily the predominant feeling; and, 
because of it, he has been able to effect many repressions which 
otherwise might have proved impossible. 

What is true in the case of his mother is also true, but in a 
far more complex way, in the case or his father. The boy both 
loves and hates him, and here especially, his feelmgs are 
intensified by the emotion of jealousy. The boy resents the 
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claims which his father makes on his mother’s time; he looks 
upon him as a rival for her affections. 

Freud’s researches have shown that by the age of five the 
child’s libidinal impulses have become integrated. Their initial 
disconnected expression has gone, and they have been resumed 
into a hierarchy in which the definitely sexual inipulses 
connected with the genital regions are predominant. T his 
integration precedes, and, indeed, prepares the way for, an 
extended period of quiescence, which Freud calls the “laterSy 
period.” Thereafter, the genital impulses do not become active 
again until the approach of adolescence. 

But this mtegration (which has been partly achieved by the 
operation of family discipline and other factprs leading to 
repressions and displacements) has an immense bearing upon 
the emotional crisis through which the child is passing, in 
relation to its parents. A situation has been reached in which 
the boy’s sexual jealousy desires his fath^’s destruction. The 
situation is exactly comparable to that of Oedipus in Greek 
mythology. Oedipus was the unhappy youth who, with no 
conscious intention to do so at all, killed his father and married 
his mother. It is for this reason that Freud has aptly named 
this the Oedipus situation. 

Its importance in the development of the child is over- 
whelming; according to how he solves this situation will his 
adult life be easy or otherwise. Against his jealousy, it must be 
remembered, are opposed many factors, not the least of which 
are his love and admiration for his father. This admiration 
breeds emulation, for to the child the father is the all-powerful, 
all-knowing ideal. 

The conflict is always acute, and frequently disastrous; but 
normally the child’s “better” feelings triumph over his libidioal 
impulses, which become repressed. The act of repression, 
however, can only be effected by a power which is stronger 
than they are, and the child finds this power by adopting as his 
own the restraints and prohibitions imposed by his parents. Thus 
is evolved what Freud calls the super-^o, by means of which 
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he is able to lock into the unconscious the disruptive, hbidinal 
impulses by which he was formerly dominated. 

It is not too much to say that the child thereafter becomes 
a different being. In his consciousness are left only “aim- 
restricted” impulses, his tenderness towards his mother and 
his father, and so on. But this change has been effected only at 
the price of driving into the rmconscious most of the con- 
comitants of the libido and much of his super-ego besides. To 
this fact may be attributed the extremely vague and disjointed 
memory which most people retain of their earliest years; few 
conscious memories carfy us farther back than our ftfth year. 
These lost “memories” have been made a sacrifice*on the altar 
of our respect^ihty. 

To roimd off this very short sketch of childhood development, 
it is necessary to add that the situation which obtains in the case 
of a boy also obtains, but with the roles of the parents reversed, 
and in a sUglftly moje complicated but less intense way in the 
case of the girl. Such is then known as the Electra situation. 

It has now, I hope, become easier to see how vitally important 
are the first years of an individual’s life to his subsequent 
development. All the mass of conflicting desires, mges, impulses, 
thoughts, and wishes which have yielded to the forces of 
parental discipline and other facts, and have been buried in 
the unconscious, are still operative factors. They continue to 
influence behaviour in an immense variety of ways, some 
of which are fairly obvious, some of which are subtle, some 
of which are, frankly, so astonishing as to provoke utter disbelief 
and even ridicule when, discovered by the penetrating methods 
of psycho-analysis, they are pubhshed. 

In so far as the repressions have not resulted in too morbid 
complexes, in so far rather as the individual has effected a 
satisfactory sublimation or made a successful transference, this 
trying process may be accounted successful. But the seeds of 
acute misery in adult life may have been planted during this 
time unless this has been done; excessive repressions in child- 
hood cause terrible neuroses in later life. 
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I am very well aware that this chapter does no sort of justice 
to the science of psychology in general, nor to the theory of 
psycho-analysis in particxilar. I plead that I alone must be the 
judge of what is, and what is not, strictly germane to my 
purpose in this book, and that this book is not, in any sense of 
the word, a text-book of psycho-analysis, or even a review of 
psychological progress. I have arbitrarily selected my position, 
and I have, also arbitrarily, defined it within the limits of 
usefulness to my main theme. But as I recognize that I have 
treated as proven much that is still theory, have left unexplained 
much that may be obscure, have neglected more that may yet 
prove of intoense value to psychology, I desire to make some 
slight amends by assuring any readers who have been interested, 
or any other readers who have been made indignant, by this 
short account, that I am under no delusions as to its limitations. 
I can do little to pacify the indignant reader except to refer 
him to the rest of this book which^will, I trust, make plain my 
purpose, and make pardonable my series of omissions in this 
chapter.^ 

^ For the interested reader I can at least do this — ^recommend him 
to a study of the following books : 

The most exhaustive account of the early history of psychology is 
Brett’s, but (except for its misinformative account of analysis) a 
satisfactory shorter one is G. Murphy’s. The recent history is best 
handled systematically by J. C. Flugel’s A Hundred Years^ of Psy- 
chology and topically by C. Spearman’s Psychology down the Ages, 

As a general introduction to the various schools of psychology, 
including a concise account of psycho-analysis, I would refer him 
to Professor R. S. Woodworth’s Contemporary Schools of Psychology 
(Methuen), 1931. For a more detailed study of psycho-analysis, I 
would ask him to consult, besides the books of Freud already men- 
tioned (see footnote on page 40), Anna Freud’s introduction to Psycho-- 
analysis for Teachers (Allen & Unwin), 1931, and J. C. Flugel’s 
Introduction to Psycho-analysis (Gollancz), 1932. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ROOTS OF SOCIAL ETHICS 

In this chapter I wish to discuss some subjects that are of vital 
concern to the ordinary man, but are seldom thought about 
except by philosophers. I am concerned with the problem on 
tb« answer to which the whole of our moral endeavours must 
hang; namely, the problem as to what is the goal at which man 
ought to aim, and as to which of the desires and needs he 
seeks to satisfy are good. ' 

Such a discussion must be undertaken by anyone who con- 
scientiously seeks to contribute to the betterment of human 
relationships, and although, at first sight, it may seem to many 
people to involve a consideration of the obvious, or, to others, 
to smack too® much of sophistry, it is not one that can be 
avoided here. Only by carefully considering these problems 
can one decide with any honesty upon a moral yard-stick, and 
without a moral yard-stick that can stand the test of rigorous 
criticism, the writer on social ethics is as foolish as that type 
of motorist who scarcely thinks of where he wants to go, or 
of whether it is a suitable place to go, but only of how quickly 
he may get there. 

Befofe I begin on such a discussion, however, I wish to 
offer a word of warning to those (and my experience teUs me 
they are many) who, misled by much superficial nonsense that 
is talked by ill-informed people about the discoveries of psy- 
chology, have come to believe that that science has knocked 
the bottom out of morahty, and paved the way for a return to 
that world of licence which, as the wise old Hobbes was 
among the first to see, gave man a life that was “nasty, brutish, 
and short.” 

It must be confessed that some jfsychologists have rather 
added to this misunderstanding for, in their determination to 
preserve a proper detachment in their studies, they have taken 
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little recognition of popular labels, such as vicious or virtuous, 
and the impression has accordingly been spread that such 
scientists can see no difference between right and wrong. 

Such an impression is, of course, unfounded, and is based 
upon that well-nigh universal failing — a refusal to distinguish 
between analysis and judgment. Yet it is idle to deny that 
psychology is profoundly influencing ethics, and, indeed, I 
for one hope that it may continue to do so with ever greater 
effect. It is influencing ethics, primarily, in the number ^f 
actions which it refuses to condemn; it is also influencing ethics 
because tout comprendre generally implies tout pardonner. But 
nothing it hSs discovered or ever will discover can destroy the 
social necessity for ethical judgments or detract from the 
validity of those which are valid. 

In the last chapter I outlined a sketch of the machinery 
which operated in man, and endeavoured to give a slight 
accoimt of why man sometimcL bghaved in what is called an 
abnormal manner. I tried to show how what we call character 
is formed, and how, if from some cause, the machinery is 
interfered with, the most unpleasant consequences may result 
until it is put right. A man, in other words, may become what 
we call irresponsible and perform acts of which society highly 
disapproves. In such circumstances, we can scarcely call the 
offender a criminal. To admit that is not the same thing as 
calling society wrong for disapproving of his action. Tn this 
instance, psychology has clearly shown that not all people 
who offend against the social code could, with advantage^ be 
beheaded or sent to life-long imprisonment, but it has not 
either condemned or approved the social code itself. 

Again, I tried to show that modern psychological research 
has furnished scientific evidence for the fact (which, after all, 
most of us know) that we often call good what we desire, 
rather than desire what we call good, and condemn what we 
dislike, rather than dislike what we ought to condemn. Put in 
another way, it simply illustrates that the motives people often 
profess for their actions are not, in fact, always the real 
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motives which imderlie them. The real motives, as we have 
seen, may be deeply buried xmconscious urges of which the 
victim is quite unaware. In such cases, it is clear that certain 
actions or beliefs may be determined not so much by moral 
perceptions as by personal idiosyncrasies — ^in which category 
we must include those psychological factors which operate 
unconsciously. It would be unwise, therefore, to attach the 
same importance to a moral judgment which we suspect is so 
di^ermined as to one that is not; psychology, therefore, bids 
us beware of accepting at its face-value any and every profession 
of morality. . 

Such a warning ftom such an authority is all to the good, 
but again it does not affect the validity of ethics. Indeed, it is 
not diflScult to see that psychology, in disentangling much 
that is spurious in our moral beliefs, has emphasized rather 
than detracted from the importance of ethics. It has helped 
us to understand our desires, and it has laid bare many of our 
motives; it has, in fact, cleared the stage for what are — ^from a 
social point of view — the more pertinent problems, namely, as 
to which desires and which motives are to be encouraged in 
ourselves and which resisted. It has, furthermore, shown us 
some of the consequences of thwarting certain of our desires, 
and in so far as those consequences are good or bad (a question 
psychology is not called upon to answer) has helped us to 
decide how far restraint should be carried. 

Psychology, we may conclude, is of the greatest possible 
service to ethics. It is not, and cannot be, a substitute for ethics. 
And were every problem of psychology solved, the problem 
“How ought man to behave?” would not be among them. 

We can then expect only valuable guidance from psychology 
in our endeavours to answer such problems as: “How ought 
man to behave?” “What ends ought to be promoted?” We 
caimot expect psychology to furnish complete answers. 

These two questions have agitated *the minds of men ever 
since they first began to think, and they have been the special 
study of religious leaders and of philosophers for countless 
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centuries. But while the latter have attempted to answer them 
by seeking to establish first of all what meaning we can attach 
to the word “good,” the former have, on the whole, been 
content to assume that the word “good” was perfectly meaning- 
ful to themselves and to everybody else. 

Now it is one of the best attested facts of history that the 
conception of what is good varies enormously from age to age 
and from place to place. It has been said by a contemporary , 
wit that if one is born in London, one grows up to behave 
automatically that Jesus Christ was the son of God, and that 
it is wicked to have more than one wife at a time; but if one 
is born some eight hundred miles to the east, one grows up 
to beheve in an equally automatic way that AUah is God, 
that Mahomet is His Prophet, and that one 'may have four 
wives. 

Such a variation in moral and rehgious behef is merely 
illustrative of the general principle that there is almost nothing 
thought wrong to-day which at some time in the past has not 
been approved, and scarcely anything approved to-day which 
at some time in the past has not been condenmed. 

Is it then possible, in this welter of conflicting ideas, to 
disentangle any single factor or to assert of it that this and this 
only is the one good? In my view, only a very wise or a very 
fooHsh man will dare to answer that question confidently, 
either one way or the other. It is a question which has'engaged 
the attention of philosophers for thousands of years, but it is 
one which their deliberations do not appear to have brought 
measurably nearer a solution. The prevalence and the popu- 
larity of such tags as De gmtibus non est disputandum and 
Chacun d son gout illustrates how widespread is the notion that 
final judgments are illusory. Yet, strangely enough, this 
acceptance of the idea that any attempted objective judgment 
is waste of time is often found most strongly held by an 
individual who belieA/bs fervently that in one or another 
matter he has himself found a timeless and universally correct 
solution. Thus a man who is most humble in his aesthetic 
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judgments, asserting that only personal preference deter- 
mines whether Beethoven is a better composer than Bach, or 
Vermeer a better painter than Rembrandt, will at the same 
time make the most downright condemnation in moral 
matters and attach to his judgments that objective validity the 
possibility of which in the matter of aesthetics he has humbly 
doubted, 

- Amidst so much confusion it is indeed difficult to see 
clearly. I have pointed out that no social reformer is being 
either honest or helpful unless he first clearly defines and 
successfully defends his conception of the goal at which 
humanity should aim. I have pointed out that jffiilosophers 
have failed, dep)ite years of search, to formulate a definition 
of this goal which has won universal acceptance. I have pointed 
out that social morality varies with place and with time; and 
I have pointed out, finally, ffiat the individual man entertains 
two conflicting beliefs in th^ matter — ^the first that, generally 
speaking, all judgments reveal only personal preferences; and 
the second that, individually speaking, he hims elf knows what 
is objectively right in at least one subject. 

I have no space here impartially to review the multifarious 
answers which, during man’s history, have been propounded 
to the question “what is good?” I can, having made clear some 
of the many difficulties that lie in the path of anyone seeking 
that answer, only sketch very roughly what seem to me to be 
two main ethical theories. The first of these is found princi- 
pally in the world’s great religions. It may be described as the 
“wiU of God” theory. Each one of us, so this theory asserts, 
is furnished with an “inner voice,” as Socrates called it, or a 
“conscience,” as Christians call it, which determines for us 
what we ought to do. We disobey it at our peril; for most 
rehgions make provision for a scheme of rewards and penalties, 
not necessarily in this life, but more generally in a life here- 
after, when we shall receive our due, the good being rewarded 
and the wicked punished. Such rewards and p unishm ents, 
however, are incidental to the essentials of this theory, the 
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critical contention of which is that our inner voice is a God- 
given faculty, enabling us clearly and distinctly to perceive 
what is good and what is evil. 

Moreover, the Good on this view becomes indefinable, 
unless such a definition as “the Will of God” is thought to be 
something more than tautological. It is pointed out, for example, 
that if Good means anything at all, it must mean an ultimate; 
it is, in fact, the final value in terms of which we pass judgment , 
on acts and objects which are not themselves final. Thus ^e 
say that a man or an action is Good; we cannot say that Good 
is a man or an action. If anyone asserts that X is good, we first 
think what»we know about X and then what we know about 
Good, we confirm or deny the assertion. But it is quite clear 
that no one who agreed with the assertion, fol example, that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was Good would therefore in 
future think that the words “Archbishop of Canterbury” and 
the word “Good” were s3monymous. One coqld not assert, 
at least meaningfully, “That’s an Archbishop of Canterbury 
shot” when a football player scores a goal. 

We only identify, then, a man or an action with the Good, 
in the limited sense of “partake of”; to assert that Mr. X is 
good is not to assert as we see that Mr. X and goodness are one 
and the same, but that Mr. X in his way of life “partakes of” 
or “manifests” goodness. Indeed, so this theory argues, it is 
evident that goodness cannot be defined in any other terms 
than itself, for definition implies explaining the less known 
in terms of the better, or of explaining the immediate in terms 
of the ultimate. If, then, goodness could be defined in other 
terms, those terms would be themselves more ultimate, which 
by definition they cannot be. To assert, therefore, that good- 
ness is patience, or courage, or sympathy, or happiness, or X 
is to be illogical. Patience, courage, sympathy, happiness, or 
X may be goods, they cannot be the Good. 

It follows that the Good is indefinable; it does not follow 
that the Good is unknown. We perceive what is good by (it is 
asserted) our innate faculty, a faculty given us, as was said. 
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by God or a Supreme Power. In obeying the dictates of this 
power, in obe57ing the Will of God, we are acting morally. 

There are, however, many obvious objections to this theory, 
one of the chief of which is to explain wrong-doing or sm. If 
God is all-powerful, it would seem to follow that His Will 
must be obeyed; if then we fail to obey the dictates of our 
inner voice, which, it is asserted, is in some sense the Will of 
God, either God is not all-powerful or our inner voice is not 
the Win of God. The various explanations of this difficulty, 
some profound, many only ingenious, need not detain us. 
They are all largely boiand up with that vexed question. Free 
WiU, which we shall be discussing later, and I need only say 
that those of them which do provide an answer to the objec- 
tion, only do so by raising further questions even more difficult 
to answer. 

But there are two further objections which we may note to 
this theory, one of which is philosophical, the other of which 
is scientific. The former in effect carries us back to our starting- 
point. How does this theory of an Objective and Universal 
Good help us to account for the multiplicity of morals and the 
acute disagreement to which they give rise? If the Good is in 
fact clearly perceived by every individual, by means of the 
faculty of conscience, why do people quarrel so violently as 
to what is Good? To substitute Will of God for Good is 
useless, ’for God caimot have more than one Will. 

Again, the answers to this objection seem to me to be inade- 
quate. They range from the Socratic conception of ignorance 
to the Christian notion of original sin and are pardy indis- 
tinguishable from those to which we have already referred. 

The latter objection, the scientific objection, is, however, 
in my view overwhelming. It takes the form of an analysis of 
“conscience” which on examination turns out to be no more 
than the result of experiencing in early years inhibitions by 
our parents. “We imbibe our consciehces vsdth oiu: mother’s 
mUk, and learn them at our nurse’s knees.” 

In the last chapter I said enough about the psychological 
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determiaants of character during childhood to make clear my 
meaning in this connection, and it may confidently be asserted 
that Freudian mechanisms alone can explain the formation 
of the consciences which, we are told, are the voice of God. 

If, then, for the reasons I have given, we cannot accept the 
notion that an indefinable objective Good is the natural goal 
of all humanity, we are left with the alternative of seeking a 
d efini tion of Good which is both meaningful and universally * 
acceptable. Let us examine the alternative theory of ethics fo 
which I referred. 

This theory has appeared in one form or another ever since 
the earhest fanes. It was known to the Greeks as Hedonism, 
and in our own day still appears under some sijch title as the 
Pleasure-Pain theory. There are, however, two distinct theories 
of Hedonism, so distinct that in fact they cannot be said to 
share any features in common except the name. It is customary 
to distinguish them as “psychological Hedonism’' and “ethical 
Hedonism.” 

The former, psychological Hedonism, is in all essentials the 
theory of the famous Jeremy Bentham. Although he himself 
does not state it quite so precisely, it may be summarized as 
an assertion that man is so constituted that he is incapable of 
desiring anything but happiness, and that, as a consequence, 
his actions are all determined by his desires to acquire pleasure 
or to avoid its opposite. 

We may begin our account of this view by pointing out that 
while some people doubt whether happiness is the only good, 
no one doubts that it is a good. Let us assume for a moment 
then that there are other goods or values besides happiness, 
such as courage, patience, beauty, truth, good living, friend- 
ship, and so on. But why and for what are these other goods 
valued? For themselves alone? Surely not, but for the happi- 
ness that their enjoyment confers upon whomever possesses 
them. It is unnecessary to labour the point further. It is not 
difficult (these hedonists say) to see that any action, however 
unselfish it may be called, can be analysed in such a way as 
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to show that the motive behind it was the acquisition of 
maximum pleasure. 

A man who braves the perils of a burning house to rescue 
a child is commonly held to be virtuous. On this view, however, 
he is merely selfish; for, by his action, he is at best confessing 
that to him the sight of suflfering in others is more painful 
than the risk of suffering to himself, or, more likely, that he 
fears social disapproval more than flames, and that gratitude 
and social approbation give him enough satisfaction to out- 
weigh the pain he may suffer from burns, etc. 

This analysis may seem cynical; but if good be truly no more 
than the promotion of happiness, and the avoiding of pain, 
then indeed the rescuer’s action is good. He has promoted 
the happiness of the child, and protected it from pain, and he 
has promoted what seems to him his own maximum happiness. 

Bentham went on to argue that since man could desire only 
pleasure, it was useless to 'ask whether he could also desire 
other things as good. Either, therefore, good was meaningless, 
or it meant pleasure or happiness. That being so, ethics ceased 
to be a moral science, it became the science of promoting 
happiness. We need not follow out the steps by which Bentham 
tried to show that an enlightened pursuit of happiness by the 
individual automatically involved the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. This last, at any rate, became Bentham’s 
criterion of the Good and was immortalized as a famous maxim. 

The above theory of psychological Hedonism, however, 
though it has many followers even to-day, will not bear 
examination. 

Modern psychological study has completely destroyed the 
premise that man is actuated entirely by his desire to avoid 
pain or acquire pleasure, and by nothing else at all. Apart 
from the various considerations which were adduced in 
Chapter II, there are others which sljow direcdy that man is 
capable of desiring, and often does desire, many things beside 
pleasure. 

Incidentally, on this view vice would be meaningless. To 
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call a man vicious would mean simply that in our view he had 
chosen a course of action that did not promote happiness. He 
had made, that is, an error of judgment; but since he would 
be by definition incapable of desiring anything that was not 
good (which is happiness) he clearly was no more guilty or 
guiltless than in any other error of judgment he might commit, 
such as in a financial transaction. These two errors of judgment 
would be exactly equal in kind; the first, however, may excite 
what we call moral indignation; the second, in certain circum- 
stances, amusement or pity. This could clearly be impossible 
if Bentham’s view were correct. It caniJot then be held to square 
with everyday evidence; to put it more technically, it fails to 
account for the very real fact of moral feeling. In fact, gratifi- 
cation of desire does not fill us with a sense of moral elevation. 

This theory, moreover, has been satisfactorily answered by 
a series of philosophers from Green and Berkeley to John 
Dewey. Dr. C. D. Broad, in his, book. Five Types of Ethical 
Theory, sums up the objections in a form which has become 
classic. After pointing out that only experience can teU us 
which actions satisfy our desires, and that, lacking such experi- 
ence, we cannot know whether a particular action is going to 
produce pleasant consequences or not, he refers to the assertion 
that all our actions are determined only by our desire for 
happiness, and proceeds to prove that the human race could 
never have survived were it so. For a new-born babe iS entirely 
without experience; it cannot know, therefore, that sucking is 
an action likely to result in pleasure, and, not knowing that, it 
would not suck. It would, therefore, starve to death. As it 
does not do so, but does in fact suck immediately it is put to 
the breast, it is clear that its action is determined by something 
other than a desire for happiness. We must conclude although 
the desire for happiness may be a cause of action, it cannot be 
the only cause of action. Psychological hedonism, therefore, is 
untenable. 

The second form of hedonism, ethical hedonism is, however, 
of a very different sort. It is true that it postulates that the 
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Good is the Ultimately Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number, but it arrives at that view by entirely different steps. 
It grants that man is capable of desiring other things besides 
happiness; that, in fact, it is possible to postulate one or another 
of many objectives as the supreme good. It does, in fact, say, 
howevfer, that there is only one supreme good, and that that 
good is happiness. 

We may grant that “conscience,” or, at least, a strong moral 
iiftperative, is an inescapable fact of experience, and that its 
working may be observed in those actions which are commonly 
described as virtues. Whether there is any exact philosophical 
definition of this moral imperative is doubtful, bht it can be 
described as ax^ innate urging towards a course of action which 
may not necessarily benefit us, but of which this moral feeling 
approves. That which it does approve we currently call good; 
that of which it disapproves bad. 

On the fact of it, this admission would appear to mean 
only that every man is his own judge of what is right. But 
despite the disagreements about moral issues, to which I have 
already referred, it is possible to make an analysis of the ends 
to which moral urges direct people, and such an analysis reveals 
that on the whole the ends promoted are thought to promote 
happiness. 

Now the individual who begins to reflect about his moral 
behaviour will quickly discover that at first he approved prin- 
cipally of those things which fostered his own well-being, which 
gave him happiness, but that gradually his moral approval 
was extended to embrace those things which gave his family 
and his friends happiness, and, finally, which gave the maximum 
happiness for everyone. And these latter stages involve the 
acceptance of what is called unselfishness, namely an approval 
of certain courses of action which promote the welfare of 
others even at the expense of himself. 

This development is a fact of experience, a fact as common 
but as unanalysable as the greenness of grass. As such it 
cannot be argued about; it just occurs. The existence of the 
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moral “ought” and the way in which it grows is the prime 
fact of any ethical theory, difficult as it may be satisfactorily to 
explain it. 

Equally it is evident that in full maturity the moral “ought” 
operates to bring about those circumstances in which are to 
be foxmd the maximum happiness of everyone. If this be 
doubted, let us assume for a moment that the ends desired by 
the moral “ought” are analysed into the happiness they pro- 
mote, and into X, the sum of their other contents. It has beeif 
urged that the true goal of morals is to be found in X, and this 
argument consists in no more than the assertion, which we 
have already Examined and rejected, that there is an ultimate, 
unanlysable Good. 

It would seem to follow, then, that since the aim of morality 
cannot be anything intrinsic ia X, it must by elimination 
inhere within, or consist of, the happiiess content of the end 
as a whole. And there is another strong reason for assuming 
this view is correct. 

Is it possible to hold that an action which produces no 
happiness for anyone on howsoever a long-term view, is a 
morally desirable action? Surely it would be more normal on 
the whole to conclude that any objective or action would 
cease to appeal to our moral sense if it were devoid of its quality 
of producing happiness, or mitigating unhappiness, for our- 
selves or someone else. In theory, indeed — ^although this may 
not happen in practice, because of the mfiuence of personal 
motives — in theory most of us would go further, and say that 
xmless the alleged moral action or object resulted in the happi- 
ness of the majority number, it could not be held moral. 

We may summarize this argument as follows: 

In the first place, the existence of a moral sense is a fact of 
experience, and this moral sense develops until it desires those 
actions and objects, one of the prominent aspects of which is 
the fact that they produce happiness for the greatest number. 
In the second place, personal reflection inclines one on the 
whole to flunking of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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number throughout the greatest period of time as one of the 
fundamentals of the supreme good. In the third place, any 
attempt to identify the supreme good with anything other than 
happiness breaks down. Whatever is asserted to be the supreme 
good must always be assessed in terms of the happiness it 
prodhces for the greatest number. It is valued as a means to 
happiness for the majority if it be truly valuable, and in conse- 
quence it is happiness and not the other thing which is the 
•ultimate and supreme good. Finally, no action which does 
not result in happiness for the majority can be held to be 
morally desirable. * 

We may conclude, therefore, that Jeremy Bentham’s maxim 
“The greatesj happiness of the greatest number’’ is a perfectly 
safe moral yard-stick, although we must reject the arguments 
by which he reached this conclusion. 

This theory, ethical hedonism, is, as I am aware, by no 
means univSrsally^ accepted. But, in my view, it accounts for 
more facts and accounts for them better than any other theory. 
It accepts the existence of a moral sense, without in the least 
controverting the psychological analysis of conscience; it pro- 
vides an intelligible yard-stick for the evaluation of individual 
and social behaviour. It accounts adequately for differences of 
moral opinion which arise partly from disorganization in or 
arrested development of the moral sense, and partly from errors 
of judgment as to which course of action will most surely pro- 
duce the" desired end. Finally, it accounts for and makes in- 
telligible vice — ^the conscious pursuit of courses of action 
which do not promote the desired end. 

All this it does, and the arguments which are brought 
against it are from expediency, or else invariably of a purely 
logical nature. It is said that happiness is hard to measure; 
but then so are alternative goods, like beauty or character, even 
if the point were pertinent. For the rest, the arguments consist 
in such assertions already examined, as that attempts to equate 
the Good with any other term are either meaningless or tauto- 
logical. They need not concern us here. But it is necessary to 
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point out that as it stands the theory is, for purposes of 
practical use, incomplete. In the first place, the number of 
factors which will make people happy is infinite. They range 
from philanthropy to sadism. Yet the existence of this multitude 
of facts need not limit the applicability of our maxim. 

We have first to remember that we are concerned not Simply 
with happiness per se, but with the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number for the greatest possible time. We may begin » 
our analysis by stating generally that whatever is capable df 
promoting the happiness of any individual may be considered 
as potential good. Whether it should be* pursued, however, is a 
different matter; for it is evident that not all activities which 
intrinsically promote pleasure are equally desirable. Opium 
smoking and walking in the country are both pleasurable 
occupations, but they are not equally good. 

Some pleasures, it is a truism, are better than others. There- 
fore, the good man is not he who strives to Tfomote any 
pleasure but the best pleasures. Only experience, of course, 
can teach us which are the best pleasures, and it is because of 
ignorance as much as because of personal idiosyncrasies in 
taste that people disagree about what is good. Tastes may be 
and are educated. The man whose palate has grasped the 
delights of a Chateau-Yquem may remember with amused 
horror his childhood passion for synthetic lemonade and 
ginger-ale. 

What then are the rules which determine which pleasures 
shall be promoted? How may we decide, in other words, which 
pleasures are to be pursued? The answer is simple to state, but 
not always easy to follow; it is, ultimate quantity of pleasure. 
Whichever pleasure gives the most satisfaction in the course of 
time may be accounted the best. 

There are thus several ways in which we may evaluate 
pleasures. Duration of happiness (or abbreviated duration of 
unhappiness) is one. A pleasure of lasting character is to be 
preferred, other things being equal, to a transitory one. Con- 
versely, an unpleasant experience, of transitory character, 
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such aSj for example, a surgical operation, is to be preferred 
to an enduring one, such as a long illness. 

Its distribution among the largest number of sentient 
creatures is a second. For as many living beings as possible to 
share in a pleasure increases its total amount, and, in many 
cases,* does so more than arithmetically, since each gets an 
added pleasure reflected from the feeling of the others. In the 
same way, as few as possible should share in a sorrow, except 
hi so far as to do so gives a consolation of sympathy. 

Sureness, or probability, that the expected happiness will 
really occur is a third! If, as between two possible pleasures 
equal in other respects, one is more likely than dfe other to be 
realized by oiu: efforts, this one is to be preferred. 

Poignancy of the pleasure or sorrow is the last. It is to be 
noted that the intensity of enjoyment of an experience is not 
necessarily proportional to the objective aspect of the experience. 
There is a few of dimini^ing returns here. Weber, experi- 
menting on sensations such as that of pressure, found that if a 
pressture of a pound had to be increased by two otmces for the 
difference to be noticed, then a pressure of two pounds would 
have to be increased by four ounces to be noticed. But it is 
doubtful whether it gives as much pleasure to a man whose 
salary is two thousand pounds a year when it is raised by two 
hundred pounds, as it does to a man whose salary is only one 
thousand potmds and has it raised by one hundred pounds. 
Moreover, the intensity of the enjoyment may even be reversed 
by the intensity of experience. Thus, a pleasant faint perfume 
becoming strong may become unpleasant. 

Bentham, in his classic exposition of the theory of hedonism, 
asserted that quantity of pleasure being equal, push-pin is as 
good as poetry. Now, to most sensitive people, it is clear that 
poetry is better than push-pin, and many of his disciples 
followed the lead of his chief disciple, J. S. Mill, who en- 
deavoured to escape from the dilemma in which he felt his 
master had placed him by insisting on quality as well as 
quantity of pleasure. 
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A piggish pleasure, said Mill, is not to be considered as 
valuable as is a refined pleasure. Such a qualification, however, 
either is merely tautological, or it destroys the whole theory. 
What is it that makes a refined pleasme more valuable than a 
piggish pleasure? If the answer be the greater happiness it 
confers, than it means simply that refined pleasures givt more 
happiness than piggish pleasures. If so, the quantitative yard- 
stick holds good stHl. If the answer is an assertion that refined • 
pleasures contain a quality, call it X or what you like, that 
piggish pleasures do not contain, then what is valuable in 
refined pleasures is not happiness but X!. It follows that X is 
what we shduld strive after, and not happiness — & conclusion 
which, as I said, destroys the case of hedonism.^ 

Any attempt, then, to distinguish between qualities of 
pleasure is mistaken. But it is not therefore to be thought that 
the common distinction we all draw between refined and 
piggish pleasures is itself mistaken. The former are indeed 
more valuable than the latter. Let us consider a piggish pleasure, 
gluttony, and a refined pleasure, poetry. Gluttony gives enjoy- 
ment at the time. But afterwards our health suffers. Also, 
gluttony often deprives others of their share of the bounty. 
Thus gluttony is a pleasure having no other dimension than 
that of personal and immediate intensity. 

Poetry, however, gives immediate enjoyment, just as does 
gluttony, but instead of undermining the health and so making 
the enjoyment even of the same pleasure less keen on the 
occasion of the next indulgence, to say nothing of creating 
distress in the stomach, good poetry increases the capacity 
for enjoying still more such poetry on subsequent days. More- 
over, it in no wise diminishes the abihty of other persons to 
enjoy the same poems, but on the other hand becomes the 
means that moves us to add to their happiness in the case 
where the poem is of a type to inspire us to be sympathetic. 

We may conclude, then, that refined pleasures are those in 
fact which add most to our maximum happiness; and that 
enlightened utilitarians will always prefer them to those which 
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we call piggish. We require, that is, discernment and intelli- 
gence in our choice of pleasures as much as we require such 
aids to hving in any other walk of life. 

An objection which is often brought against this analysis is 
that it is not convenient to calculate the happiness involved 
in every case where we are faced with the need for a decision. 
Therefore, according to these objectors, we should prefer some 
- other standard such as that of, say, its corformity with the 
mosaic code, which is put down in black and white, and is 
therefore easier to apply. 

Actually, however, ifiany of the substitute standards which 
are suggested are no more tangible or simple to iheasure with 
than is the hedonic yard-stick. But let us suppose that something 
else were found which would always be easy of application. 
We have already considered this point, but we can amplify 
it here conveniently. 

What wouid be the use^of selecting some measuring rod 
this dehberate way, unless it has as great an appeal to people 
as happiness has? You may say that all men ought to take as 
their guide in conduct one of the various forms of the golden 
rule: “Do unto others as you would have them do to you.” 
But immediately they hear you, they first start to judge this 
golden rule itself. And, consciously or unconsciously, they will 
judge the rule by whether we aU should or should not be 
happier if we all followed it in every case. If some one think s : 
“I do not like my host to fill my plate with cabbage, just 
because he would like me to fill his plate with cabbage,” then 
he is doubting whether there are not some exceptions to the 
golden rule. Perhaps its sponsor then explains that one must 
als^|pply the rule so minutely; one must say only that we 
good aSM^ the host to fill our plate with food we enjoy, as we 
poetry is tV^th food he enjoys. But there are some who will 
followed the l^, but I prefer to fill my plate myself.” In any 
deavoured to esc^Jis phrase “what we enjoy” or “I prefer” 
master had placed \brings us a little happiness”? So we are 
quantity of pleasure, '^t. 
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We may admit that it may be difficult in the heat and press 
of action to calculate the relative amounts of happiness which 
will result from choosing one or other of two possible courses 
of action. This difficulty^ however^ may be overcome by 
deducing the general principle rules, such as being truthful, 
prudent, tactful, temperate, honest, or merciful, whieh are 
usually conducive to the happiness of all; for ordinary cases it 
will be sufficient to follow these, and only if and when they . 
conflict need we refer directly to the ultimate principle, 
“The greatest happiness of the greatest number.’’ 

What these rules are we will exploi'e in the next chapter. 
For the prestnt we may summarize what we have established. 
We have seen that some moral measuring-rod is essential to 
any reformer; we have noted that the discovery of the Good 
is by no means easy. 

We have learnt that despite the attention which the problem 
has received, there is stiU no universal agreement as to what 
constitutes the Good, and that the only thing about which all 
men will agree is happiness. Any attempt to postulate a uni- 
versal and objective form of the Good which is ultimate and 
indeflnable, and which is recognized by means of a faculty 
we call conscience, fails on examination. It is not possible 
on such a basis if it be universal to account for wrong-doing; 
all attempts to explain such a phenomenon are untenable 
philosophically or inaccurate scientifically. Nor can it fexplain 
the enormous diversity from age to age and from time to time 
between different moral standards. 

The alternative is to accept the theory of ethical hedonism 
which asserts that the Good is equivalent to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

The objections to this view turn out to be either con- 
firmations of it or sophistries. Nor is it necessary to distinguish 
between quahties of pleasure; the sole criterion is quantity of 
pleasure expressed as ah immediate maximum of an ultimate 
accumulation. 

Such a yard-stick of morality satisfies logic and provides 
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an adequate answer to such difficulties as ; why do moralities 
differ? Moreover, this basic principle of happiness enables 
one to deduce sets of more practical rules for the determination 
of conduct in circumstances where the application of the 
principle itself could only be seen after such a period of 
calculation as the circumstances may not permit. 

Before I pass on to the consideration of what rules for 
practical guidance may be deduced from this rule, I wish to 
point out a peculiar advantage which such a premise has 
for the social student over every other. The peculiarity of 
pleasure is that it tends to call for a repetition of the action 
or the situation which called it forth. We do repeatedly that 
which gives us satisfaction; we do only once that which robs 
us of it. * 

It is evident, therefore, in so far as the species has survived, 
that happiness bears the stamp of biological approval. And for a 
scientist such a consideration is of real importance. He is at 
least assured that his criterion of good does not offend against 
the precepts of experience, or the dictates of our own natures. 
On the contrary, he knows that since it is the repetition of some 
actions — namely those which make us happy — and the avoid- 
ance of other actions — namely those which make us the opposite 
— ^which has made possible the continuance of our species, 
that in selecting his yard-stick of happiness he is selecting the 
very principle which Nature uses to enforce her laws on living 
creatures. 

This necessarily sketchy account of the hedonistic theory of 
ethics has not revealed all its advantages. I have had no space 
m which to show exactly how fuUy it is able to account for 
confficts of moral opinion, nor with what unfailing precision 
it enables us to formulate rules for the determination of what 
we ought to do in cases of the most obscure moral implications. 
Its logical advantages are, however, s€lf-evident. 

Equally, though, I have had no space fuUy to consider the 
objections which are brought against it. I am under no delusion 
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that they are many, but equally I am not persuaded that they 
are unanswerable. 

They are, in my view, of two types only. Either they are 
intricate logical quibbles, which have the sole merit of in- 
genuity, or they are based upon a sincere but in my view quite 
mistaken moral distaste for hedonism. While I concede that 
such a distaste may do honour to the moral integrity of its 
holder, I cannot feel that its indulgence flatters his intellectual , 
acumen. If the Good is valued, it is surely not to be less valued 
because it may be shown that it is identifiable with what is 
pleasant. 

My own% conviction is unshaken that Bentham’s principle 
is the safest and the least objectionable of all ethical rules. It 
has, for me at least, one overwhelming merit, ^br while many 
philosophers may urge that the Good and the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number are not indistinguishable, 
no philosopher is likely to urge tha| the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is not good. And as such a criterion is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the laboxir of the reformer I accept it 
unreservedly. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NEEDS OF MANKIND 

That great political philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, formulated 
a basic yard-stick for ethics, namely, the greatest happiness in 
- the long run of the greatest number of sentient beings, but 
pointed out that although such a yard-stick provided an ulti- 
mate guide to conduct, the stress of circumstances requiring 
immediate action did hot always permit us sufficient time 
adequately to consider all the relevant facts. In consequence, 
it was desirable to possess a series of rules, each of which was 
logically and ethically deducible from our basis principle, but 
which possessed the advantage of being easily and speedily 
applicable. 

Such rules must of neces^ty be general in nature; it would 
be useless, even if it were not impossible, to frame a sufficient 
number of rules to govern conduct in every conceivable set of 
circumstances. No one would, or indeed could, learn so many. 
But without committing any such extravagance, it is stiU pos- 
sible to prepare a set of sound principles perfectly intelligible 
and applicable. In this connection we have only to remember 
the methods of rehgion; every creed has its basic principle, 
which fs generally guidance by the will of God, or something 
similar, but each has prepared its five or ten rules of conduct, 
which are in aU cases designed to cover between them the whole 
field of ethics with applications of the principle on which they 
are based. 

Hindhuism and Buddhism have each a set of five command- 
ments — against- lying, stealing, adultery, intoxication, and 
murder. The Jewish commandments are thought by biblical 
critics to have been originally five — against false witness, 
stealing, adultery, impiety (or was it originally casting spells?) 
and murder — ^but later developed into ten, largely by forbidding 
wishes as well as acts (e.g. coveting as well as stealing). The 
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laws of Hammurabi were so similar as seemiogly to have been 
the origin of Jewish commands. The Christian rehgion adopted 
them with the additional commandment of Jesus “that ye love 
one another.” Islam’s five rules include prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage. Shinto has only the five-fold recom- 
mendation of the Emperor Meiji to his soldiers of loyalty, 
simplicity, courtesy, courage, and devotion. 

In addition to their sets of commandments, the major faiths • 
of the world have lists of deadly sins and likewise of virtues. 
They also each listed a number of steps on the mystic path, 
of which one phase of the via purgativa in a remarkable degree, 
except that It was moralistic instead of scientific, forestalled 
much of the emphasis of the present book., These largely 
incline to run in sevens; for the virtues, four is also a common 
number. I will not, however, enumerate these here, because 
they refer to motives rather than to overt acts. 

It may weU be that the number*five was choseh so often for 
a set of commandments because an imlettered person could 
count them on the fingers of one hand. Incidentally, however, 
it and the other popular number, seven, were very good for 
their purpose. Psychological tests show that from five to seven 
objects are as many as a person is capable of keeping in mind 
as a whole group, i.e. without breaking up into sub-groups. It 
will be convenient, therefore, to strike an average and employ 
the number six here for our own set of principles. 

What are the forms of happiness which are safeguarded or 
promoted by the five or ten commandments of the various 
religions? 

Almost all of them include a rule against deception or false 
witness. Let us therefore put down enjoyment of knowledge 
as a first form. 

Some include a rule against intoxicants. This indicates 
unbefuddled sensibility as second form. 

Some include a rule against impiety, and we may call this 
the enjoyment of right child-parent relationships, or perhaps of 
inner peace. Impiety against God is psychologically resolvable 
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into that against the earthly father, and is related to the 
disturbing Oedipus complex. 

All of them include a rule against adultery. Let us put 
down the enjoyment of marriage or, at least, of a sex-life 
involving the minimum of jealousy and heart-ache as another 
form. ” 

All include an injunction against stealing. This indicates 
enjoyment of security in the material necessities of life as a 
ftfth form of happiness. 

All include a prohibition of murder. Let us note the enjoy- 
ment of freedom from violence as a sixth form. 

I beheve that it will be found that all the ethicaf rules which 
in practice map has found necessary for the regulation of his 
life can be reduced to the safeguarding or promotion of these 
six forms of happiness — ^the enjoyment, to recapitulate, of 
knowledge, sensibility, iimer peace, conjugal love, and security 
from robbery* and violence.* Stated in another way, they are 
rules of happiness in the six great relationships of life; those 
with our ideas, our intimate-contact group (aesthetically), our 
parents and children, our mate, those whom we affect but 
industrially and those most alien or hostile. 

The old-time method of castigating some single type of 
offence against each of these forms had the advantage of con- 
creteness. It was, in this, well suited to primitive times and 
peoples. But it had become inadequate under the complexities 
of modem life. In the first place, it has been experimentally 
determined by E. L. Thorndike and others that positive em- 
phasis on the desired forms of conduct is a more effective 
technique than (negative) discouragement of the undesired. 
Furthermore, our economic perplexities require that “not 
steal” and “not covet” be supplemented by the fine distinctions 
between tips, commissions, graft, sharp practice and bribes, 
and by definitions of stealing, confiscating, nationalizing, 
levying, taxing, exempting, protecting, and subsidizing. Nor 
are our sex perplexities by any means solved by the denuncia- 
tion of adultery, fornication, and lust. 
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Similarly with the other forms of happiness; it is no longer 
possible to propound a series of simple exhortations or pro- 
hibitions. We have come to realize that we have to be con- 
cerned not only with single and dramatic aspects of a field of 
conduct, but also with the whole field; and unless the reformer 
bears such a fact constantly in mind he will solve neither his 
nor our perplexities. 

There has been a strong tendency during the past few decades . 
to correct the defect of negativeness of the simple commands 
ments of old-time by altering their form, recommending virtues 
instead of condemning sins. This positive emphasis has been 
encouraged by the spread of psychological rmderstanding, and 
is to be welcomed. But to give a hst of virtues, such as wisdom, 
thoughtfulness, tact, refinement, honesty, and compassion, or 
of positive exhortations such as: enquire; be foresighted; 
understand; abstain from stupefying indulgences; co-operate; 
and rescue the oppressed, is cleajly not likely t® prove much 
more helpful than it is baldly to prohibit a series of well-defined 
actions. 

We can see, then, that the task of propounding a set of 
moral rules which shall fulfil the conditions of being few, 
easily grasped and applicable to all the complexities of modern 
life, is scarcely easy. What, however, is of importance, is the 
fact that within the six forms of happiness I have enumerated 
can be included all the needs which man has sought td satisfy 
or the ends he has striven to promote. 

It is one thing neatly to classify those needs and ends, but it 
is another and vastly more difficult thing to propose ways and 
means by which those needs can be met, those ends achieved. 
That, indeed, has been man’s one and only problem since his 
beginning. An analysis of how he is solving it or trying to solve 
it to-day will teach us much about his nature, and perhaps 
enable us to see where and how he has erred, and to suggest 
alternative fines of conduct. 

This chapter, then, will be devoted to a consideration of 
what I may call loosely the Needs of Mankind, and for pur- 
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poses of convenience I shall study them as grouped under the 
six forms of happiness already enumerated. 

I do not propose to discuss in detail here the full nature of 
each of the Needs of Mankind. Such discussions merit separate 
chapters. I wish only to point out that underlying every single 
one is a psychological problem, and that, in consequence, no 
attempt to satisfy these needs can succeed unless that problem 
. is first understood. Let us consider successively our six forms 
6f happiness. 

Enjoyment of Knowledge 

Very important among the six forms of happiness is the 
enjoyment of knowledge. By this is meant partly a knowledge- 
able attitude towards religion. Abandonment of a naive trust 
ia organized religion is indeed as old as the Greeks, but not 
until the emergence of the science of psycho-analysis was 
a proper perspective of ^s most remarkable of human 
phenomena possible. 

Indeed, the enjoyment of knowledge implies the under- 
standing of a proper approach to those recurrent problems 
of thought which have vexed as much as perplexed humanity 
for countless years. In short, this last form of happiness 
involves the whole problem of the ftee enquiring intellect. 

It is widely admitted that the ancient Greeks, particularly 
the inl&bitants of Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ, achieved a level of civilization which has seldom 
been equalled in the whole history of the human race. That 
such a level of civilization is largely indefiinable — at least in 
precise terms — ^is quite immaterial. It was achieved almost 
entirely because the Greek of that time valued the freedom of 
his intellect above aU else. The point need not here be laboured; 
Mr. Clive Bell, in his essay on Civilization, has placed it beyond 
cavil. What is of importance here is that the emergence of a 
comparable period of civilization, the 'emergence of a period 
in which a whole community from the richest to the poorest 
citizen appreciated the greatest flowering of art, culture, and 
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thought that possibly the world has ever seen.;, was dependent 
upon the exercise without restraint of that spirit of energetic 
enquiry which more than anything else distinguishes man 
from the rest of hving creatures. 

Quite clearly, in so far as certain provinces of thought are 
closed to the enquiry, the intellect is not free. It is also clear 
that no organized system of control closes provinces of thought 
more surely than does rehgion; the awful guilt of blasphemy* 
lies upon whomsoever questions the workings of a diviile 
providence, and fear is a bad bed-fellow for truth. 

Such an assertion is not equivalent to a repudiation of every 
religious teitet. It amounts to no more than stating the obvious 
fact that religious truth, like any other truth, rnust stand on its 
intrinsic accuracy, and that carefully to isolate a series of dicta;, 
to place those dicta in a sacrosanct realm of piety, and to 
stigmatize as blasphemous the intellect which dares even to 
question them, is not a policy i:alculated to enhance either 
humanity’s happiness, or humanity’s regard for veracity. 

It may well be asked in such circumstances exactly why 
taboos, religious or other, are accepted. If the dogmas of religion 
are true, what is the necessity of protecting them by damning 
whomsoever dares to query them? If they are not true, how 
have some of them endured for so long? 

These questions take us indeed to the root of the problem. 

It is not my intention to discuss it here in detail; that* is for a 
later chapter. It is necessary here only to point out that the 
anomaly cannot be understood and certainly cannot be resolved 
without recourse to the discoveries which psycho-analysis has 
made. 

That psychology has more than a small contribution to make 
to the solution of the problem of why men who are born free 
to think and act and do exactly as they like should in fact 
accept, and willingly accept, restraints in all three categories 
is obvious. What is by no means so widely understood is the 
exact value of the contribution to this problem which psy- 
chology can make. But it is enough for my immediate purpose 
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that it shotild be realized how insoluble the problem of serving 
the real freedom of the intellect will be so long as the aid of 
scientific psychology is not invoked. 

Let me finally try to make the point clear by a recapitulation. 
It is a truism that the acquisition of new knowledge is often 
resisted, that the valuable fruits of that new knowledge 
are often indeed most bitterly fought. One has only to 
recall how bitterly (just after their discovery) the use of 
anaesthetics was opposed as being contrary to the will of 
God, to realize how right is such a claim. At the moment, we 
are witnessing a like antagonism to the spread of contraceptive 
information. • 

That such opposition is socially harmful cannot be denied, 
and that similar instances of it arise every day is equally obvious. 
In other words, the mind of man is not allowed complete free- 
dom to experiment, to enquire, and to gather information, and 
so long as the^e restraints continue so long will man cease to 
enjoy his birthright in its entirety. 

That there are many factors operating in this restraint is 
obvious; they can mostly be described as religious or moral. 
How they may be broken down is a different problem; but it 
is quite clear that the general support which such factors enjoy 
would be quite lacking in any society which, in the broadest 
sense of the word, could be described as natural. We must 
look then in those aspects of society which interfere with its 
natural and normal functioning for the roots of the opposition 
to the free use of the enquiring intellect, and those aspects are 
self-evidently psychological. 

It is to psychology then that we must look, if we wish to 
find a solution to the problem of how to neutralize the factors 
which to-day circumscribe the free operations of the human 
intellect. Exactly what psychology has to teach us will form the 
subject of Chapter XII of this book. ^ 

Enjoyment of Sensory Naturalism 

The next form of happiness which I wish to consider in 
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this section embraces roughly all those experiences which are 
called sensory. 

The senses form the primordial sources through which we 
derive all pains and pleasures. Although, as we develop, they 
become increasingly the mere channels via which we get 
clues as to the outer world, and our own place in it, yet* even 
as such mere channels we let them become dulled at our peril. 

It is a truism that our sensations form the basis of all our 
mental processes. Hence the question of how to assure that’ 
they shall function with qualitative truthfulness and normality 
ought to occupy a prominent place in such a work as this. I 
have used thtf words “qualitative truthfulness and normality” 
to imply something more than mere quantitative, accuracy, for 
although it may be vastly important to register accurately the 
sheer intensity of a stimulus given to one or other of our senses, 
it is equally important that the full qualitative content of the 
resulting sensation should not be lest. * 

It follows that whatever impairs the accuracy with which 
our senses register the stimuli with which they are brought 
into contact impairs the enjoyment of sensory naturalism. 

That there are present in our world a multitude of factors, 
external and internal, which do seriously affect our enjoyment 
of our own sensations is self-evident, and it can be admitted 
that to a considerable degree these limiting factors are more 
physical or physiological than psychological; but their pre- 
valence and the extent to which they most gravely affect both 
the health and the ability for sensory enjoyment of the race 
cannot fail to disquiet even the most easy-going of individuals 
if the problem is clearly presented. Nor is it possible to escape 
the conclusion that the resistances encountered whenever an 
endeavour is made to remove or control some of these limiting 
facts arise as much from deep-seated psychological conditions 
as from a distaste for h^ing one’s habits disturbed. 

I shall be discussing ^s whole problem m more detail in a 
later chapter, and here it is only necessary to give one illustration 
of what exactly I mean. 


F 
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Everyone possesses a number of senses, those popularly 
though inaccurately enumerated as touch, taste, sight, smell, 
and hearing, which, if properly exploited in suitable sur- 
roundings, are capable of yielding him an exquisite richness 
of pleasurable satisfaction. That they fail to do so in so many 
cases must be ascribed partly to the fact that the world we live 
in is full of ugly contacts, ugly tastes, ugly sights, ugly sounds, 
and ugly smells, judged so by senses no matter how unspoilt. 
*But it is due quite as much to the fact that the great majority 
of us have permitted our sense to atrophy, or to become per- 
verted, and that, in consequence, they fail completely to yield 
us the satisfaction and the truthful report that are our birth- 
right. , 

I have no space in which to enumerate each and every one 
of the limiting external or internal factors which thus rum our 
appreciation of sensory pleasures. Their simple classification 
would fill a Volume larger «than this; and I propose to limit 
this discussion to a consideration of one principal and two or 
three subsidiary factors only. I shall consider the nature of 
and the effect upon sensory naturalism of the habits of smoking 
and alcohoHsm, and shall also discuss the problem of feeding, 
both from a hygienic and ftom a pleasurable point of view. 
Further, as a conclusion to such a discussion, I shall endeavour 
to analyse that much more complex “sense” which is usually 
described as the “aesthetic sense”, and try to relate it to sensory 
naturalism in its narrower physiological significance. 

Enjoyment of Inner Peace 

Early in this chapter I isolated for later consideration “the 
enjoyment of right child-parent relationship, or perhaps of 
inner peace,” and I related it to the rule of commandment 
against impiety which is such a prominent feature of so many 
religions. These two problems, child^arent relationships on 
the one hand, and inner peace on the other, may seem super- 
ficially to be quite distinct. They are, however, closely related; 
for modem psychology has shown, with quite overwhelming 
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force, exactly how much the attainment of inner peace in its 
broadest sense depends upon a right child-parent relationship 
in infancy and youth. This relationship is not, of course, the 
only fact operative in the atta inm ent of this form of happiness, 
but it is imdoubtedly the most important in the sense that it is 
primary. 

Every religion which has stressed a rule against impiety is, 
in effect, making recognition of this fact, for trouble between , 
man and his Heavenly Father is, as I shall in due course try to 
show, a comphcation following on from trouble between the 
child and his earthly father. 

This form»of happiness then involves all those factors which 
determine whether an individual is “normal.” I put the word 
in inverted commas for the obvious reason that no satisfactory 
analysis of it has yet been found. But it is here used in the 
widest sense; by normal I wish only to imply that condition 
of mental equilibrium which leaves one with the fewest pos- 
sible dispositional disabilities. This is simply another way of 
saying that he should be free from insanity of any and every 
sort, whether homicidal mania or a mere slight neurosis. 

Mental disorders, then, and their elimination are the prin- 
cipal factors which will concern us in this discussion. In 
Chapter II, I indicated the sort of contribution which psycho- 
analysis has to make to their understanding, and in a later 
chapter I shall be concerned to show in exactly what way the 
problem may be approached from a socially useful point of 
view. 

Enjoyment of the Family 

The next form of happiness we have to consider is that 
associated with the love-Hfe. This subject opens up a field of 
speculation that is particularly vexed in the modem world. It 
is, however, one that has occupied man’s attention to some 
degree since time imrdemorial. Love is a pecuharly personal 
problem, but one which at the same time involves issues of 
deep moral significance. It directly involves at least one other 
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person of the opposite sex, and indirectly involves the whole of 
society and all posterity. 

I need not stop for the moment to enumerate any of the 
historical approaches -to the problem, nor concern myself with 
societies in which polygamy in one form or another is legal. 
The modern western world has adopted with httle dissent 
until recent years an ideal of strict monogamy on at least the 
woman’s part, which has been preserved and protected by a 
humber of clearly defined written laws, but far more effectively 
by a strong pressure of public opinion which has visited severe 
penalties upon whom ever dared to transgress these accepted 
conventions. r 

To-day, however, partly owing to the scientific development 
of increasingly effective methods of contraception, and partly 
owing to the steady emancipation of women, the attitude of 
society towards the sex problem has been severely tested. It is 
not without r^son that one o^ the characters in Aldous Huxley’s 
book, Those Barren Leaves^ remarks: “Contraceptives have 
rendered chastity superfluous.” 

In the days when the almost inevitable consequence of the 
sexual act was a child, a narrow and puritanical system of 
sexual convention might conceivably be justified, and could 
be enforced with comparative ease. But such conditions no 
longer obtain, and the result has been to raise a number of 
urgent problems requiring solution. Each one of these provokes 
boundless controversy. Is contraceptive knowledge a safe thing 
to make general? Are the neo-Malthusians right in wishing 
to keep the birth-rate low? Are the eugenists justified in 
trying to assure that the new generation should be bom pre- 
dominantly of the ablest parents, instead of, as now, pre- 
dominantly of the failures? How far should we go in the 
direction of divorce reform? Should society approve of pre- 
marital sex experience? Is the companionate marriage a 
workable plan? 

These and hosts of similar questions are discussed wherever 
men and women congregate. It is notorious, however, that 
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their discussion is commonly productive of more heat than 
light. The judgments of the controversialists are^ it is clear^ 
swayed not so much by the evidence (for^ if they were^ the 
controversies would have been settled long ago) but by pre- 
judice or by unconscious motives. 

Enjoyment of Material Means 

The material aspect of existence at first sight would appear ^ 
to be simply a problem of economics — ^how to produce enough 
goods and services in the world so that everyone may have 
sufiicient. Unfortunately, however, it has apparently proved 
impossible t<3 answer this question without elaborating in some 
detail in what way society shall be organized. History discloses, 
indeed the contemporary world alone discloses, an immense 
variety of ways in which a society may be organized econom- 
ically. They range from a primitive form of anarchic com- 
munism amongst savages to the highly specialized system of 
production known as capitalism — of which the U.S.A., Britain, 
and Germany are outstanding examples — and the vast complex 
organization of modern Communist Russia. Each one of these 
systems, however, inevitably involves a political background, 
and although it may well be that the economic background 
is more the prime mover in deciding individuals or societies 
in their allegiances to varying political systems, yet, superficially 
at least, the political flag appears to determine their attitude. 
And this factor becomes of developing importance. 

Thus, although it may be true that because trade follows 
the flag, therefore that flag may be carried into the most 
remote comers of the world, it is not necessarily true that the 
standard-bearers are actuated solely by the conviction that 
they are preparing the way for trade. Without putting too fine 
a point on it, it is evident that people subscribe to political 
systems and political creeds for many reasons other than the 
fact that that system or creed may be in their view the only 
one which will ensure or will maintain adequate material 
needs for the community. 
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Finally, what is of importance here is that not one of the 
great variety of pohtical and economic theories which flourish 
in the world to-day has succeeded in winning universal 
acceptance. Yet each one of them is designed, at least in part, 
to increase the material sustenance of the ordinary man. All 
of thefn have their passionate adherents; all of them are argued, 
defended, and attacked with a wealth of energy and skUl. 
Not one has triumphed. Yet if man were solely concerned 
Ibr his own economic welfare, it would be difficult to see why 
the one or two best schemes could not be easily demonstrated 
to him. Nor can it be doubted that one of two of these schemes 
could be shown to be the best, if it were simply a question of 
pure reasoning^ It is not because they are inherently incapable 
of reasoning logically that men fail to reach agreed conclusions 
about thin g s. The violent oppositions in pohtical and economic 
affairs arise from quite other causes. Reason can only triumph 
when it is wholly free; and <3 man’s reason can hardly be free 
if he is him self a slave to want, to greed, or to some deep- 
seated psychological malaise of which consciously he may be 
wholly ignorant. 

We know that much of the disagreement between men over 
economic issues arises from comparatively simple and easily 
analysable causes. A miUionaire caimot be expected to feel the 
same urge to reform the economic system as a man on the 
dole, nor is it hkely that the reformed world he envisages is 
very similar to the reformed world which his fellow on the 
dole envisages. 

But even such facts cannot whoUy explain aU the varieties 
as well as the bitterness of individual disagreement about such 
issues. We must look for motives that are more deeply hidden — 
which is the purpose of this book. 

Enjoyment of Safety from Violence ^ 

The form of happiness with which we are concerned most 
pressingly to-day is the enjoyment of safety from violence. 
It seems in many ways and in many parts, even of the civilized 
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worlds further from attainment than any other. It may be 
cogently argued that crime as such is a product of civilization* 
Primitive societies have no policemen and few criminals. 
Tribal customs and taboos are apparently more efficacious 
instruments for enforcing obedience to law than are prisons 
and truncheons. Nor, as civilization develops, does xrime 
disappear. 

Although an improvement was effected during the eighteenth 
century, the highwayman of that century becomes the infinitely 
worse gangster of the twentieth. Murder, crimes of violence, 
theft, larceny, and robbery of all kinds grow more complex as 
does society. <»Despite the astonishing weapons which the pro- 
gress of science has placed in the hands of the police, of the 
civilized world; despite the vast machinery of crime prevention 
and detection, international in its scope, that has been evolved; 
despite the forbidding aspects of our prisons, the severity of 
our judges, and the habitual triumph of the police, crime still 
flourishes, and the criminal records of every coxmtry in which 
they are published furnish lamentable proof of how far are 
the peoples of this earth from approaching even to within 
measurable , distance of a satisfactory state of safety &om 
violence. 

Yet disturbing as may be the multiplicity of these barriers 
to security, within the limits of an ordered, peaceful society, 
they represent but a few of the many terrible risks to which 
everyone is exposed. For the individual criminal working his 
lone hand, or any small gang, has the whole force of society 
against him. His only protection is secrecy, both before and 
after the commission of his crime. The menace he represents 
is possibly acute but limited. But how may we describe the 
menace of those other criminals — ^political tyrants and war- 
mongers? 

Safety from violence is indeed far from achieved in our 
world; over all of us hangs the threat of war; over many the 
deadly menace of despotism. These two last represent a distinct 
problem, and one which at least the majority of men do not 
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feel is so amenable to reform as individual crime. And they are 
undoubtedly right, in so far as war and despotisms are inter- 
national problems, for the tackling of which no satisfactory 
body has as yet been evolved, while individual crime is almost 
wholly a national problem, with which existing governments 
are theoretically competent to deal. 

Crime is, in a double sense, a creation of man; for a crime 
involves first, a doer, and, secondly, a law which is contravened 
or broken. Some crimes, in consequences, are wholly arbitrary. 
Thus it is an offence to drive a car on the right-hand side of 
the road in England, and to drive it on the left in the U.S.A. 
Again, m Russia, it is a crime to praise Fascism, while in Italy 
it is a crime to praise anything else. But it is quite clear that 
these two crimes are of a quite different order of importance 
and of interest. 

For our present purpose, it is enough to point out that most 
crimes fall into one of four jplasses — ^pohtical, civic, economic, 
or psychological. The first of these, namely, the sort of crime 
which fills the concentration camps of Russia, Italy, Germany, 
and other modern countries with numberless individuals who 
have been guilty of criticixing the organization of the States in 
which they live, itself presents psychological as weU as political 
aspects. It raises acutely the issue: who is the criminal: the 
individual or the State which is punishing him? 

The second, civic offences such as failing to take out a driving 
licence, being drunk and disorderly, behaving indecently in 
public, etc., can in turn be resolved into social and psycho- 
logical factors. 

The third, genuinely economic crimes, seem only too 
tragically simple. They will never disappear so long as want 
stalks abroad. Penniless mothers and fathers will steal to fill 
the bellies of thek starving children so long as parents remain 
human. And throughout the whole scale of these economic 
crimes will always be evident the hopeless struggle in which 
respect for the laws of man is pitted against the inexorable 
demands of nature. Such crimes are less the concern of the 
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judge than of the politician; and it is a sage prediction that 
only with the achievement for everyone of a reasonable and 
secure standard of living — the achievement, in fact, of our first 
form of happiness — will all economic crime disappear. Actually, 
however, most crimes which seem to come under that category 
are complicated by other factors. 

The last category, that which I have described as psycho- 
logical, includes all crimes of passion and sexual crime generally, 
but also those arising from greed, excessive ambition, hatred, 
and other human failings; such witless crimes as kleptomania 
and those committed by the insane. 

In all thess four classes of crimes, with the possible exception 
of the third, the psychological make-up of the criminal (real 
or so-called) is the determ inin g factor. The purposes which 
move him are seldom evident either to police investigators or 
to himself, and, lacking a scientific understanding of what they 
are, society will continue to blunder its criminals from prison 
to prison, wasting time, money, energy, and human lives. 
Society, of course, is entitled to protection; but that protection 
is the most valuable which, by its own nature, leads to a pro- 
gressive diminution of the menace which it is designed to 
thwart. Most prisons, it would seem, do little but enforce a 
temporary suspension of activity on the wrong-doer. They are, 
at best, complicated systems of locking the stable door after 
the horse has escaped. At worst, they may be any sort of heU 
for men and women whose ftmdamental crime is the mis- 
fortune of having failed properly to solve, for example, the 
Oedipus tangle of their early infancy. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the policeman and the 
judiciary are not an infallible method of handling the criminal 
tendencies of citizens, and that where they have failed to pro- 
duce any amelioration of criminal condition, new and scientific, 
that is psychological, methods should be tried. 

But I pointed out earlier that the criminal in the legal sense 
of the word represented but a small and largely insignificant 
menace to the universal enjoyment of freedom from violence 
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compared with the political tyrant or the war-monger or the 
tactless and blundering statesman. 

Here, if an3nvhere, is a clear case of the psychological rather 
than the social phenomenon. It is, however, vitally necessary 
to remember that wicked as the political tyrant or war-monger 
may be, he is in himself powerless to do evil, unless he is able 
in some way to capture the attention and win the sympathies 
of a sufficient number of his fellow-countrymen. 

'' This is perhaps one of the most vital and most neglected 
of the problems facing the world to-day. It may be true that 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, or President 
Roosevelt are extremely wicked mens or as the> psychologist 
would prefer to describe them, are men whose impulses have 
been thwarted", or whose desires are not under proper or 
reasonable control. They may be — in fact, they probably are — 
interesting psychological studies, and a proper understanding 
of their natures and a willingness to work on the restilting 
information would be poUticaUy helpful. They in themselves, 
however, are of relatively small moment, except as they crys- 
tallize or bring to a head latent tendencies in the mass of the 
people in the countries of which they are citizens. And it is 
these tendencies which are potentially dangerous or salutary — 
according to whether the present reader is pro or anti one or 
another of these famous figures. 

Let me try to make this very important point clear by one 
or two illustrations. War is perhaps the most obvious. It may 
be true, it probably is true, that in the past, wicked men such 
as Alexander, Tamerlane, Napoleon, or the Kaiser have plunged 
their worlds into red ruin to gratify a limitless ambition. Yet 
it is perfectly obvious that unless their soldiers had been 
willing to fight, their wars would have been impossible. And a 
study of war reveals always the astonishing fact that man does 
in part like fighting. No germ of disease, however virulent, is 
so contagious as the mad fever which sweeps any and every 
country immediately following the declaration of war on some 
other country. 
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Man does, it seems, like fighting, although war is by common 
consent the most dreadful evil that can befall a nation. In a 
later chapter I shall be examining at some length the whole 
problem of war and war-psychology, but it must be pointed 
out here that the very use of the phrase “war-psychology” 
shows beyond dispute that a great part, if not all, of the problem 
is more or less consciously grasped as being psychological. 

It is not, indeed, difficult to see that war-fever, racial hatreds, 
and cruelty generally are closely linked. The world has become 
so accustomed to the expression of racial hatreds as now largely 
to be unm oved by it, and its latent manifestation, the anti- 
semitism of Nazi Germany, has focussed attention only because 
of its excessive violence. But no instance of mass activity at the 
behest of one individual is better fitted to illustrate the point 
I was making earlier. Hitler and non-Jewish Germany may 
have many legitimate grievances against German Jews, but 
the orgy of torture, injustice, and murder to"" which those 
unfortunate people have been subjected at the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen was only made possible because torturing, 
robbing, and murdering, in short, giving expression to a 
frenzy of hate, are things which human nature enjoys. German 
Jews, therefore, are not just the victims of a mistaken sense of 
justice; they have become the cherished objects of a nation in 
the grip of a frenzy of hate and, were Hitler to achieve his 
asserted ambition and finally to expel every Jew from Ger- 
many, we venture to say that the active German Nazis would 
be bereft of possibly their chief gratification in life. 

The whole problem of cruelty, however, requires careful 
attention. It is clearly unreasonable to assume that Germans 
are exceptional people, backward or primitive in their bio- 
logical evolution. Those people of the United States have little 
right to criticize Germany who calmly tolerate the lynching of 
negroes, which is a feature of life in some Southern States at 
least. No nation, it Is obvious, is guiltless of mass cruelty, 
from organized blood-sports to organized persecutions, and 
the conclusion is inevitable that the impulse to hurt is one of 
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the most powerful in human make-up. So long as it continues 
unchecked, the realization of our third form of happiness, safety 
from violence, will be precarious. 

It win be advisable to summarize now the contents of this 
chapter. I shall try, in the earlier parts of the book generally, 
to shdw: first, the increasing importance of psychology in every- 
day life; second, the actual advances that psychology has made; 
third, the sort of criterion, namely the ultimate greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number that may be useful as a method 
of valuable social and other change; and, fourth, exactly what 
that criterion involves. This last has provided the subject- 
matter of this chapter. I have endeavoured to 'Show that the 
acquisition of Jhappiness is a complex and not a simple problem. 
It involves a number of separable factors, and I have argued 
that these factors can be wholly accounted for in terms of six 
distinct forms of well-being. 

I have considered in turn, in broadest outline, each one of 
the forms of happiness, and I have hinted at how far each one 
of them is dependent upon (a) the progress of the other forms, 
and (b) the aid of psychology for its reahzation. The rest of 
this book will be devoted to a more detailed and precise 
estimate of what psychology can teach us in relation to each of 
these forms of happiness. 

The^ aim of the succeeding chapters is to show, at least in 
outline, in what way psychological motives operate to form 
our prejudices, dispositions, and character traits; factors which 
notoriously go to determine which side in a controversy we 
shall support. 

Now most of us would at the outset maintain that our 
adherence to this or that cause was decided entirely by reason- 
able considerations. The arguments we have heard for and 
against it have been weighed; the consequences have been 
carefully considered; and in this dispassionate spirit of enquiry 
we have reached the conclusion that the cause to which we have 
given our allegiance is the one more likely than any other to 
promote the greatest good of the greatest number. 
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How far such a picture belies the facts all of us inwardly 
know only too well. That we exploit our inteUigences for the 
purpose of finding good argtunents for bad theories, which 
we beheve “on instinct” or for some similar reason is notorious. 
How subtle, penetrating, and plausible our reasons can make 
those arguments, again we all know. 

It is essential to point out, however, that reason itself is 
quite “pure.” An axe may be used with equal effectiveness for 
chopping wood or cutting off heads; and because we find that 
the instrument we use m daily life, our reason, is frequently pro- 
ducing consequences of which we disapprove, it does not follow 
that we should discard it as useless. I have said earlier, and I 
repeat, that the free, untrammelled use of the impartial intellect 
is man’s most valued possession. It must, however, be free. 

How seldom it is ! What binds it, what determines before it 
begins to work, the hues on which it shall operate, and even the 
conclusions at which it shall arrive, becomes a vital factor in 
our fives. Until we imderstand and learn to control these factors, 
we cannot hope that the world we five in will reflect more than 
the work of our blind insistent urges. 

I have described in Chapter II the general way in which 
character is built up. I said enough to show how delicate were 
the operating mechanisms and how disastrous the consequences 
if ever they were disturbed. 

In tracing the developing of character in Freudian terms, I 
showed how an interference with the working out of the 
internal stresses operating during early infancy could produce 
what are called fixations at certain levels. These fixations do 
much to determine our character and our reactions in later 
fife to every sort of circumstance and belief. 

It is quite obvious that in so far as it is a man’s general dis- 
position which tends to determine his attitudes, every factor 
which psycho-analysts have attempted to classify operates to 
determine every one of* a man’s beliefs; but it would be quite 
impossible to examine and illustrate the way in which every 
fkation works in every circumstance. 
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The plan of this book has been explained. I have (to sum- 
marize) isolated, with some arbitrariness, six “forms of happi- 
ness” which I claim include the essentials for the realization 
of the ideal, the greatest happiness in the long run of the 
greatest number. 

I ^ proposing to examine each in turn, and to show how 
our attitudes to each are influenced by psychological motives; 
but, as I pointed out, it would be impossible in any reasonable 
compass to explore the whole tangled skein of motives in 
every case. A book which did would be of inestimable value to 
the student of sociology and psychology alike; but I doubt if 
the lifetime of one man would be sufficient for its completion, 
and I am sure that it would exceed in length the most for- 
biddiug encyclopaedias ever produced. 

We need not, however, despair of achieving some success. 
It is obvious that although aU psychological factors may be 
operative in«every one of t|j,e attitudes we adopt, some factors 
are much more operative in a given case than are others. On 
that basis it is possible to illustrate the general from the 
particular, and it is the method I propose to adopt here. 

I am selecting from the great number of psychological factors 
which might be considered a definite group which are known 
to be overwhelmingly important; but, again, I shall not attempt 
to examine how every one of these factors operates in the case 
of eac'h of our six forms of happiness. I shall choose what I 
consider to be the most influential factor in relation to any one 
form, and shall try to show how it operates in its influence 
upon us, except that one of two motives — ^the Oedipus complex 
particularly — ^play the chief part in several of the social move- 
ments. To give variety to the book, I have therefore sometimes 
passed over the complex which chiefly instigates a movement. 
Particularly when this complex is widely discussed in another 
chapter, this is done in order to speak of a factor of secondary 
importance, not fuUy treated elsewhere! 

Before, however, I commence to deal with the first of our 
forms of happiness, I wish to protect myself, even at the risk 
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of being repetitive, against the charges which are all too fre- 
quently hurled against psycho-analysts. Those charges assume 
many forms, but many of them can be solved into the com- 
plaint that psycho-analysts would abolish the part played by 
reason, and reduce us all to automata operated by the most 
repellent motives. 

No psycho-analyst tries to do any such thin g. He admits, 
to adopt his own terms, that ego-impulses are extremely power- 
ful in determining our behaviour. Such impulses are, for 
example, those arising from hunger or pain. He admits that 
reason is also extremely influential in determining our 
behaviour, and indeed urges that it should be made more so. 
But he points out that ego-impulses and reason are both 
obvious in themselves and in their effect, md require no 
special study for their understanding, while the repressed 
libidinous impulses (his concern with which so^ upsets or 
irritates many of his fellows) are .extremely obscure in them- 
selves and in their effects. \^ithout the elaborate technique 
evolved by Freud, they would have remained virtually unknown, 
and the psycho-analyst’s practically exclusive concern with 
them is a direct indication both of the difiiculties in the way of 
their tmderstanding and of their enormous importance. 



CHAPTER V 


MAN AND CRUELTY 

The subject of this chapter is violence, one of the most terrible 
and persistent problems of mankind. Indeed, security from 
violence is a form of happiness that might be ranked as 
paramount, if one were to attempt the idle task of arranging 
forms of happiness in a hierarchy. 

In Chapter IV, where I offered a preliminary discussion of 
the primary essentials for happiness, I drew a curstwry distinction 
between what J may call here political mass violence, by which 
I mean war and tyranny on the one hand, and lesser forms 
of violence. I did this because the subject is too vast to be 
adequately .treated as a whole, and accordingly I propose to 
devote a separate chapter (Chapter VI) to the discussion of 
the former problem. 

In this chapter I shall limit myself to a number of less 
spectacular forms of violence. I shall discuss, amongst other 
things, blood-sports, the treatment of criminals and violent 
crimes generally, whether perpetrated by individuals or by 
groups. My purpose will be to relate these phenomena to that 
weU-kimwn psychological factor. Sadism. 

Crimes of violence of whatever nature arise, like any other 
human behaviour, from complex motives. I have shown in 
previous chapters how all the various stages of development in 
the psychology of a normal human being make their individual 
contributions to his various character-traits — ^that, for example, 
avarice involves factors additional to the anal-retentive trait of 
childhood. It is therefore to be remembered throughout this 
chapter that in seeking to lay bare the sadism that is immanent 
in all forms of violence, I am not asserting that all violence can 
be wholly explained by sadism. I am in this, as in other 
chapters, merely iUustrating the working in a characteristic field 
of a particular psychological factor, and thereby reinforcing.^ 
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the contention which it is the purpose of this book to establish, 
that only by acquiring a thorough knowledge of our natures 
and by applying a scientific — that is, a psychological method of 
cure— shall we ever achieve our goal, the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

But to make the matter quite clear, let me offer a short 
introduction to this chapter, by way of showing how other 
Freudian mechanisms play their part in violraice. 

Begmning with early oral erotism, one could devote many 
interesting pages to the coimection which has been found by 
Dr. Edward Glover between it and drug addiction, and to the 
part played b^ such addiction in crime. In politics there are 
not lacking sinister figures, many of them unpgrtant people, 
who are known to be morphia or other drug addicts. The 
“spoilt child” character associated with the early oral stage is 
also responsible for crime and public difiSculties. Thus certain 
children, if they can back their spoiitness with physical strength 
become first bullies and then criminals. Finally, the early 
oral period in life is accompanied sometimes by the child 
biting the mother’s nipple, which is the first hint we get of 
sadism. 

With the second oral stage, certain psycho-analysts have 
thought that they found associated a tendency to greediness. 
If, in spite of what experimental psychology has taught of the 
untrustworthiness in general of assuming that such words 
represent universals in human character, it should turn out 
that greediness is indeed a general unit trait operative in several 
fields, then this, too, is a fundamental cause of crime and of 
war. Biting, too, as a primary means of defence and of infli cting 
punishment, is a stage out of which sadism more definitely 
develops. This latter is generally thought of as a tendency to 
delight in the suffering of others. Possibly that is not more than 
incidental. Although tlge sadist produces this suffering, he is 
probably initially indifferent to it, and derives his satisfactions 
from the actual process of crushing, mutilating, and grinding. 
"Such a process, it is uimecessary to point out, is directly 

G 
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connected with eating; it is a delight in rending and crunching 
something. 

This process can be readily understood in the case of the 
animal which pursues its prey and kills it by means of claw 
and teeth. 

Thfe retentive stage of anal-erotism in particular contributes 
to sadism so much that the term anal-sadistic is commonly 
^ used in psycho-analytic literature. The themes of moulding and 
forming which arise in connection with this stage enter much 
into the poHcies pursued by statesmen, and the passion for 
control which is paramount in international affairs might almost 
eqtially well be discussed under either the heading of anal- 
erotism or of sadism. Anal-productive erotism exerts its effects 
in war chiefly through the economic factors. 

The influence of fixations at the phallic stage is an exceedingly 
fruitful theme for the student of violence, and, in particular, 
of war and militarism. Weapons are particxflarly good phallic 
symbols — spears, swords, and guns. The modem weapons are 
not only pointed and long, but project particles into the 
interiors of bodies. Let us remember also that in war and in 
readiness for it, the potency of the group with which the patriot 
identifies himself is supremely displayed. Quite as important is 
the opportunity given by war to mutilate (castrate) the enemy. 
Dr. Edward Glover, in his book. War, Sadism, and Pacifism, 
gives a striking example of the pathological motives we must 
take into account in dealing with such problans. He cites the 
case of a soldier who used to steal out into No-Man’s-Land 
at night to pull the teeth of (i.e. symbolically castrate) such 
dead enemies as he could find lying about. 

But important as aU these motives may be in the perpetuation 
of violence, none is so important as Sadism. Sadism and 
Masochism seem by the earlier psychologists to have been 
regarded (if noticed at ah) as something isttrojected ah extra into 
the human psyche, to which it was too foreign to be a normal 
part. Yet Thorndike specifies “instincts” of Mastery and 
Subordination, and McDougaU seems to follow along some^ 
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what similar lines with his Positive and Negative Self-feeling. 
The term. Sadism, was introduced from another source than 
academic psychology, namely, psychiatry. A certain Marquis de 
Sade was discovered to have murdered and mutilated a number 
of women for the sake of the orgiastic pleasure he derived; 
and the motive, later found to be present in a greater or less 
degree in all of us, was named after this famous criminal. 

Freud, in recent years; has suspected the existence of an 
“instinct” of aggressiveness more primitive than any of the 
love impulses. It is to a combination of this primitive aggression 
with love that he attributes sadism. 

In its earliest stages, sadism manifests itself usually as a 
tendency to misuse arumals or weaker children. Such a tendency 
is to be noted in any family where there are two or more 
children from the very earliest days in the nursery. In the case 
of a pair of siblings of my acquaintance, William and Janet, 
the former, being stronger, has b^en inclined to bully his little 
sister. The latter takes it with an absence of resentment, which 
curiously contrasts with the fact that in aU games it is she who 
is initiator and leader and he who follows. 

Intensive research has been carried out in the U.S.A. and 
elsewhere to discover how far individual children are submissive 
or are dominating, and to note the methods they employ to 
secure their ends. They are also studied in detail in Mrs. 
Susan Isaacs’ masterly work. Intellectual Development in Young 
Children. The conclusions established are most interesting, 
proving beyond doubt that aU children, in one guise or another, 
derive satisfaction from imposing their personalities upon 
others. The relation between this and sadism in its crudest 
form is too evident to need comment. 

The impulse to hurt, although less primary, rapidly becomes 
as strong as, and often stronger than, the impulse to dominate. 
The child who catth^es and crushes flies on a window-pane is 
often defended as the “budding entomologist,” and it is no 
doubt true that he is partly motivated by a curiosity about the 
_ nature of the fly and a desire to discover how it reacts to his 
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treatment. But no one who has observed such a child dis- 
passionately can fail to be struck by the obvious delight he 
j 5 nds in the actual destruction of his victim. 

Flies are not a child’s only victims. All small animals and other 
children^ particularly if they are little and defenceless^ are the 
object 4Df his sadistic interests. Bridges notes that: 

A group of children quite often behave like a flock of hens 
when a stranger is within their midst. Just as hens peck and ^ 
chase a new bird^ so children may strike and tease a new child 
in the group. 

Such behaviour may sometimes be related ^to property- 
quarrels, as over toys, and is therefore to be analysed as sadism 
arising from anal-erotism; but this is not always clear. I have 
a note on how one day Janet (7.5) although quite happy in her 
play, and also very affectionate with everyone, was inclined to 
be “careless”^ of how she knocked down things others had 
constructed. This was so particularly in respect of her brother; 
she had been reproved for having knocked over a httle house he 
had built of blocks, but almost immediately afterwards did it 
again, and later a third time. In this case, a desire to dominate 
was probably allied with some other more violent desire^to 
hurt. This lattter desire finds frequent expression. Mrs. Isaacs"" 
records the case of Joseph who — 

was sitting on a table in the cloakroom one lunch-time, 
swinging his legs, when Mrs. Z — asked him affably: 

“And do you like coming to this school?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Joseph. 

“And what do you like doing?” 

“I pinch all the children,” he replied, swinging his legs 
more vigorously. 

This was liable to be only too true. 

From this simple, restricted sadism to of the school bully 
is no far step; but even bullying is only one of the many forms 
through which the impulse may find expression. That com- 
paratively harmless activity known as teasing is another oT 
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them. I have a note on a little boy^ aged barely two^ who pushed 
his face through the bars of his cot as an invitation to his 
sister to kiss him good-night. When she came he withdrew it^ 
and watched with signs of evident pleasure her tears. He 
repeated this performance a second and a third time. Then 
' suddenly the sweet side of his nature came out; he went over 
of his own accord and kissed her. 

Finally^ we must remember that sadism can find expression 
in acts that are superficially at least wholly altruistic. This is 
often evidenced in a group of children the leaders of whom 
will insist with a great show of kindly virtue in helping the 
yoxmger do this or that task^ and will strenuously continue their 
help even when it has become quite patent that >j;heir protegees 
resent their interference bitterly and require it not at all. 

I need not point out the close if latent connection existing 
between such activities and those known as bullying, but this 
is an extremely complex problem. It may tal^e'^many forms; 
it may be mere aggressiveness (superficially) or it may be 
concerned with the possessions of childhood, toys. 

Consider the case of an analytic patient of mine who was^ 
one day, silent longer than usual, after which he explained that 
he “kept thinking about those toys that I saw this morning 
instead of what I want to think about.” After this followed 
another long silence, succeeded by an account of a tendency 
on his part to be aggressive to people. 

The associations showed that in his childhood he had been 
deprived of toys of his own, and could play only with those 
belonging to neighbouring children. His chief recollection in 
connection with this was of a tendency to dominate the others. 
He recalled having related to me in a previous hour how a 
teacher had told him that if he alone of aU the boys in the school 
was always in difficulty with his companions, it must be due to 
something in himselK-a fact which he had resented and denied 
at the time, but now suspected was true. I pointed out that not 
by chance had his thoughts successively embraced the two 
^;^ics of children’s toys and his recent aggressive behaviour. 
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and enquired how far his childish play had been of an aggressive 
nature. It turned out to have been very much so. 

This impulse to hurt, the darkest of all the traits of character 
which seem to be an inevitable part of the development of 
human beings, is, as we see, of the utmost social importance. 
The fact that all children at one time or another pass through 
a stage when they enjoy cruelty, has the very strongest bearing 
,upon education, as it raises the problem of so handling them 
as not to increase their impulses towards sadism, and upon 
social aifairs generally. 

In connection with the former problem it may be stressed, 
here and now, that to make a child feel “pain like that wHch it 
inflicted” as a,means of curing it of cruelty is a vicious plan. 
The problem is not one of how to instruct intellectually, but 
of how to moderate a morbid desire. Physical punishment 
merely excises masochism and tiiat is accompanied by increased, 
not diminisheci, sadism. * 

Masochism, derived from the name of the morbid Polish 
novelist, Sacher Masoch, is the complement of Sadism. In 
its fullest expression it consists in a desire to suffer pain 
inflicted by some one else, but in its common and moderate 
manifestations it is httle more than submissiveness. 

Both sadism and masochism find their fullest expression 
along s.exual channels in the common acceptance of the term. 
Flagellation is the example, par excellence, but it is only one 
of the many forms of cruelty that are inflicted and -willingly 
endured by some sexual types. 

This very short introduction to the subject of sadism must 
be sufficient. I have endeavoured not to overwhelm the reader 
in a mass of “case-histories,” but to isolate a particular 
characteristic of childhood and to show its development. 

I now wish to point out how important sjich a characteristic 
as sadism is in the modem world, aniffor that purpose I 
propose to run through briefly a number of the activities in 
which it manifests itself in adult behaviour. 

Let us start with the notorious “blood-sports.” Cruelty ^ 
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'%port” may be said to begin with that first lust for crushing 
flies that I have already mentioned. Later come such acts as 
‘‘'popping’’ at birds with air-guns, or tying tin-cans to dogs’ 
tails, and from that point to the killing of animals for pleasure 
is no distance. The killing of animals has in past times been 
a means whereby the larder was replenished. It is defended 
partly on these grounds even to-day, when the obvious in- 
sincerity of the defence is clear to anyone who reflects that 
the modern slaughter-house and butcher’s shop much more 
efficaciously supplies the demands of most people for flesh food. 

The more extreme examples of the mania for killing animals 
impress us aS' obviously pathological, and the question arises 
how we should anywhere draw a line between a common 
person who enjoys an occasional day’s shooting and an obvious 
sadist, like the royal butcher, Johann Georg I, or Johann 
Georg II, Electors of Saxony from I 585 “T 689 , who between 
them slaughtered over a quarter •of a million afiimals of one 
sort or another, from deer to wild cats. 

To-day, two much-discussed blood-sports are fox-hunting 
and bull-fighting. Both of these involve sadism. It does not 
mean that their followers are in other fields exceptionally cruel 
or unkind; but consider the essential facts. In the case of fox- 
hunting, all the features such as fine exercise for man and beast, 
in respect of which its admirers defend it, can be enjoyed to 
the full in the drag-hunt. Yet this latter has never won any 
popularity amongst fox-hunters, although the principal way in 
which it is distinguished from a genuine fox-hunt is that no 
animal’s life is always at stake, no animal’s body is in dire 
peril of mutilation and dismemberment. Is it unreasonable to 
conclude that the gratification which fox-hunting affords to 
sadism, latent or patent, is the chief if not the only reason why 
in civilized countries it is tolerated? 

Take next, buU-h^ting. The bull-fight has imdoubtedly a 
much more vital element of fascination. At the start, where a 
spirited bull madly charges a bandelero, who, in consideration 
cyan expected reward, has voluntarily entered the contest fully 
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conscious of the risk he is taking, to match his skill against that 
of the animal, it is a sportsmanlike affair, certainly highly 
dramatic. But later, when the bull, tired out by his efforts, has 
to be goaded into the arena by such expedients as firing 
inflammable material attached to the fatty part of his neck; 
when helpless old hack horses, who have finished their life of 
faithful service, are also turned into the arena, doomed to be 
^ripped open and to dash roimd with their entrails dragging 
behind them entangled with their hoofs — ^and in some cases 
even to be patched up again and sent back for a second 
attempt — ^then bull-fighting becomes what in all essentials it 
really is — a mere pandering to bestial sadistic perversion and 
an insult to ciyihzation. 

I have no space in which to enumerate in detail the essentially 
sadistic elements in such “sports” as cock-fighting (the most 
smpidly mgrbid of the lot), rabbit and hare-coursing, stag- 
hunting, badger-hunting, and- the shooting of birds for pleasure. 
It is really enough to point out that if the “torturing and 
killing” aspect of every one of these were removed, such 
“sports” would lose most of their popularity. 

But this is unfortunately only the beginning. Besides blood- 
sports, there are aU those activities related to trapping or 
snaring animals for furs or plumage; the confining of birds in 
cages;, the exploitation of animals (sometimes “trained” with 
brutal cruelty) in circuses or theatres, and their retention in 
small cages. Not all these activities can be classed directly as 
sadistic in motive. But each one of them shows clearly that 
humanity is either unaware of, or unmoved by, suffering (and 
such intellectual xmawaredness would be impossible amongst 
people who really cared about cruelty). It follows that an 
insensitivity to cruelty is more widespread than ever it was 
suspected to be, and such insensitivity i^enerally a Hmited 
expression in reality of an unconscious wge towards cruelty, 
product of sadism. V 

It is, however, little cause for wonder that mankind. wi^ 
equanimity views the horrible sufferings to which it subject 
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aniiiialsj or which it permits animals to endure. The treatment 
it accords to its own fellows who for one reason or another 
have aroused its resentment is equally appalling. Horrors 
inflicted on animals in the name of sport pale besides those 
inflicted on criminals in the name of justice. 

It is popularly supposed that the abominable brutalities of 
the ancient penal system have given way to enlightened 
administration. Such a belief is justified by no more than a 
tendency which has been evident during the past hundred 
years in civilized communities. 

We no longer hang a man for stealing either a sheep or a 
lamb^ or throw him into a most foul prison for his inability to 
pay a small debt. Yet those mercies have ariseq not so much 
because mankind has softened its heart, as because it has partly 
hardened its head, and it realizes now more clearly (although 
it took thousands of years of experience to drive the lesson 
home) that undue severity in punishing offenders against 
society does not diminish but rather tends to increase crime. 
Great severity of punishment is little of a deterrent to wrong- 
doing; it serves to encourage the more brutal rather than the 
less brutal crime. “May as well be hung for a sheep as for a 
lamb” is a popular memento of the fact, though its significance 
is still not widely appreciated. 

Let us try to understand this point more fully. I do not wish 
to harrow my readers unduly, and I will content myself with 
the barest mention of some of those facts of history which have 
a special bearing on our enquiry. 

In a most able and illuminating article, “Come Rack! Come 
Rope!” in the New York Readers' Digest for February, 1934, 
Mr. H. M. Robinson discusses with fine detachment the 
treatment which past ages have accorded to criminals, and 
even to suspected criminals. He asserts that every torment 
devised by nature, su^h as disease — 

seems naive and amateurish when compared with the studied 
•sadism of the Middle Ages. . . . The ingenuity displayed in 
the construction of torture instruments — designed to inflict 
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tie maximum amount of torture while permitting life to con- 
tinue— shows that the whole system of punishment had been 
careflilly studied and had the complete sanction of the Church 
and State. . . . The basic assumption was this: “Hurt a man 
enough and he will tell you the truth.” The obvious comment 
.... that he might . . . perjure himself to escape further 
agony^ and also implicate others falsely^ seems to have been 
entirely missed by jurists and inquisitors. 

» He goes on to say that for centuries — 

torture was universal and commonplace in Europe; no one 
was spared. Tender youth, weak old age, delicate females — 
everyone was liable to the degradation and agony of tortures 
arbitrarily and cunningly inflicted. 

And then fie proceeds to offer some explanation of this 
well-nigh incredible phenomenon: — 

Before^ entering the awful torment-chamber of the Middle 
Ages, let us try to understand the general philosophy under- 
lying torture. Why did men permit its use in judicial pro- 
cedure? . . . Legal torture was the outcome of a barbarian 
device known as the “ordeal.” To simple minds, it seemed 
probable enough that an innocent man, fortified by God’s 
favour, should come imscathed through any physical ordeal 
that his judges might propose. Thus a man accused of murder 
or heresy was required to thrust his arm into a cauldron of 
boiling lead; if after a reasonable length of time his arm 
healed he was adjudged innocent; but if deterioration set in 
his guilt was considered proved. 

When Roman law supplanted the ordeal through Europe, 
before sentence could be passed, it was necessary to secure 
testimony of guilt — ^preferably from the accused himself— 
and it was upon this cruel hook of self-incrimination that 
most mediaeval torture hung. The necessity of making a 
man testify against himself spurred inventive minds to the 
devising of such grisly mechanisms as 
rack, the spiked hare, the Spanish 
tongue-tearer, and knobby crown. 

I would mention in passing the Inquisition — ^that terrible 
upon the history of latter-day Christendom. Conceived, 
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it is xirgedj in mercy^ it became the most loathsome growth 
which ever emanated from diseased brains. 

What was its conceptions? It was designed only to save a 
heretic from himself, and the arguments used in its defence 
were perfectly logical. Granted the truth of the belief that all 
who did not accept the tenets of the Holy Roman Church were 
doomed in after-life to an eternity of torment^ then any means^ 
however terrible^ which would persuade the heretic to forgo 
the errors of his ways and embrace salvation^ are justified. 
All earthly tortures must be limited in time^ but helFs tortures 
are not^ and in that respect must be infinitely worse. 

Now it may be objected that it is an unlikely way of endearing 
your opinions to a man to tear his flesh with red-hot pincers. 
It may be said that if, under stress of his agony^ he repents his 
beliefs and professes yours, he may always be making a private 
reservation which, although not known to you, is surely known 
to God, who wiU therefore add th« sin of hypocrisy so that his 
last state will be worse than his first. It may be added that 
only God can know what He designs to do with us after death. 
It is true that if your own views are right, then they are 
provable and, if provable, must be accepted by all logical 
people and in so far as they are not accepted, the implication is 
that people are not wholly rational, and, to that extent, insane 
and not responsible for their failure to accept your beliefs. 

Indeed, such objections to the practice of torturing a recanta- 
tion out of heretics could be multiplied mdefinitely. They are 
obviously overwhelming to the simplest impartial mind, and the 
fact that they have not always appeared so is surely significant. 

Mr. Robinson, in dealing with secular, not ecclesiastical, 
torture, suggested that it rested simply upon the naivete of 
the mediaeval jurist in believing that a man’s confession under 
torture was justification for passing sentence upon him. 

But possible to believe that such arguments really were 
wh^* influenced those people? They were capable of supreme 
ac^lieveraents in thought and literature; their science and their 
philosophy were alike epoch-making. They could not, therefore. 
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have been so nit-witted as to accept such plausible but empty- 
sophistries unless non-rational factors compelled them. We 
cannot explain torture, ecclesiastic or secular, by insisting on 
the softness of our ancestors’ heads. May we then invoke the 
hardness of their hearts? 

To'an extent it is probably true that our ancestors were 
slightly less sensitive to suffering in others than we are; but 
the hterature they have left us, the historical records as well, 
prove them quite as capable as any modern of self-sacrifice, 
compassion, pity, and all those other emotions and acts which 
stamp the tender and the moral person. 

It cannot be seriously naaintained, in short, that our ancestors 
were very d^erent from us, either in brain-power or in 
emotions. Yet they acted in a way more appropriate to devils 
than to humans. Why? 

This qugstion only req-uires an answer if it can be shown 
that their conduct is in any-vital degree different from that of 
to-day. Now it is true that in the north-west corner of Europe 
respect for human life has augmented during the past century. 
In the British Empire, France, Belgium, Holland, the Scandi- 
navian countries. North America (except scattered spots), and 
a few similar States, torture is no longer sanctioned; but what 
more can we say? Very Httle. That portion of the world forms 
an oasis of civilization in a desert of brutality. 

It is not necessary to defend this statement; it is necessary 
only to make it to realize its truth. Since the Great War, 
violent political passions either of the Right or of the Left have 
delivered the rest of Europe over to tyrannies of one sort or 
another, under which torture has become the recognized 
methods of stamping out opinions not favourable to the regime 
in power. What is true of Russia, Germany, and Italy is true 
also of smaller powers like those of the l^alkaasssJ need not 
elaborate this point; the newspapers of the western wfeld have 
supplied aU the evidence needed during the last ten 
Were any more required, it has been given by escaped prisoners, 
or by reports of committees of investigation. 
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Terror and torture, which, for a few short years prior to 1914, 
hid their ugly heads, are again rampant throughout the greater 
part of Europe, and the only way in which that Continent is 
distinguished from the Europe of four centuries ago is in the 
secrecy with which the terror operates. The growth of modem 
science has put into the hands of modem tyrants powers of 
torment not known to mediaeval torturers, and has givm a 
power of censorship almost impossible to penetrate. 

JSlo impartial review of the post-war history of Europe could 
fail to disclose the fact that so far as its treatment of human 
beings is concerned, it is litde better (indeed, it may be worse) 
than it was in the Middle Ages. 

Asia, of course, has never escaped from barbarism, and life 
is as cheap to-day as it ever was, and torture as efficient and 
as prevalent. There remains America. In the South American 
republics still, and until lately in Mexico, cmelty has been the 
stock-in-trade of the party or the»dictator temporarily in the 
ascendant. In North America, conditions approximate more 
to those of north-west Europe; but the United States, with 
its third degree police methods, its gangsters, and its lynchings, 
has little justification for congratulating itself on its civilization. 

Lynching is perhaps the cruelty which above all others 
drives home the point I am seeking to make: that the common 
man and woman is to a greater or less degree possessed of a 
sadistic urge. As the matter is so germane to my argument, 
I win quote a few facts and figures. I should add, however, that 
because I isolate lynching, which is found principally in the 
Southern States of the U.S.A., I am by no means suggesting 
.that these States are the worst quarters of the world. They are 
sjpgled out by me simply because lynching is particularly 
apposite for my purpose. 

I win star^'isith, the case of a coloured woman who was 
lynched^.i£l^eorgia in May, 1918, because she had remarked 
tiiit JM she knew the names of the persons who lynched her 
husband the Saturday before, she would have them prosecuted,” 
and for no other reason. This woman was in the eighth month of 
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pregnancy. She was hung head downward from a tree by her 
ankles. 

‘"'Gasoline from tie automobiles was thrown on her clothings 
and while she writhed in agony the mob howled in glee; a 

match was applied and the clothing burned from her person 

While she was yet alive^ a knife^ evidently one such as used in 
splitting hogs, was taken and the woman’s abdomen was cut 
open, the unborn babe falling from her womb to the ground. 
The infant’s head was crushed by a member of the mob with 
his heel.”^ 

If it be objected that this was an isolated case, let us remember 
that, on an average, over loo lynchings a year occur in the 
U.S.A. If it be objected that civilized sensitive people are not 
prone to such impulses of wild sadism, consider the following 
test that was recently carried out. (I take the report from the 
Readers^ Digest^ condensed from Mr. Prescott Lecky’s account 
in Popular^cience,) « 

At the University of Iowa a student recently burst into a 
psychology classroom. Dramatically he gave details of a local 
kidnapping and cold-blooded murder. The criminal had been 
caught, had confessed, and a mob was forming to lynch him. 
At the height of the excitement 200 students answered the 
questions: How many would go and help the lynchers? How 
many would go along as spectators? How many would stay 
away? The student who brought the news acted so realistically 
that virtually the entire class was deceived in this staged test 
of mob psychology. The results picmre what the average 
citizen is likely to do if he finds himself near a forming mob; 
if guilt is certain, 64 out of 200 people will take an active 
part. Sixty will go along as spectators. Only 76 will remain 
away. Thus, out of 200 people of better than average education, 
more than 120 wiU rush out to join or watch the mob. 

But we cannot limit such behaviour to Ag^aijMent class of 
society. Enterprising tourist companies have org^SS^l special 
lynching excursions for the benefit of the public at lar^^Mr. 

^ I take this report verbatim from the January, 1919, Report of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People, 
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A. Gilmour^ in an article which appeared in Vanity Fair 
(May^ 1935) asserts that: — 

despite a decline in lynching, it has developed into a spectacle, 
a grand sort of sport which draws huge “gates/" Promoters — 
and that term is no exaggeration — ^frequently have excellent 
organizations. They easily circumvent the perfunctory objec- 
tions of peace oflEicers to their plans. They are aided by 
improved means of transportation, the telephone, the radio, 
and the Press — ^the latter being essential for bally-hoo and 
for furnishing a pictorial and reportorial account just as for 
any chartered amusement. 

I need not elaborate the point further. It is proved beyond 
all doubt that the great majority of otherwise perfectly normal 
human beings will in certain circumstances degenerate into 
mere savages and, throwing aU pretence at civilization to the 
winds, participate in orgies of cruelty. Such conduct can only 
be explained if deep-seated, sadistic urges are invoiced. History 
and contemporary human experience alike prove their uni- 
versality and their terrifying power. 

In these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the 
treatment of the ordinary criminal, even in the most advanced 
countries, is still as lacking in humanity or common sense. 
Even such nations as Britain and France behave towards their 
own criminals with a cold ruthlessness more reminiscent of 
the treatment they mete out to the subject-peoples of their 
empire than of civilized societies. 

The earliest conception of the criminal placed him beyond 
the pale of human mercy and human consideration. Hence the 
most trivial of offences was visited with the most app alling 
punishments. I have already pointed out that such punishments 
did not lessen crime, but only drove the crimmal to excesses 
he might not-tT&f^twise have committed, and that this lesson, 
learnt painful slowness, seemed to reinforce a moral 
consideration urging reform. 

Gradually the senses of man began to revolt against the 
degrading spectacles that were the stock-in-trade of crimmal 
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law, and a new conception of crime and of the way in which 
to treat the criminal was born. It was conceded that often the 
criminal was as mnch sinned against by society as sinning; that 
to a greater or less extent he was not wholly responsible for 
his action; and that society, although entitled to protect itself 
against his depradations, had no right whatsoever to make 
a scapegoat of him. Finally, it was realized amongst a com- 
paratively small section of the community that not all criminals 
were hopeless cases, but that with a certain amount of correction 
and training, and given a new start, a few could become 
respectable and valuable members of society. 

Thus, slowly, the notion that punishment was designed 
for no othei; purpose than to hurt and pain the prisoner 
became partly superseded by the revolutionary idea that 
punishment needs to produce its educational or preventional 
justification^ 

Even to-day, however, thfe view of punishment as something 
designed for the benefit of the prisoner as well as for the 
protection of society is a long way from universal acceptance, 
and sadistic and vindictive sentences — ^particularly in political 
cases — are frequent in the criminal judicature of even the most 
enlightened countries of the world. It is, however, along the 
lines I have indicated that societies in every country — ^typical 
examples of which are the Howard League of Penal Reform 
and the newer Institute for the Scientific Treatment of 
Delinquency, located in England — are striving to influence the 
development of criminal law. And the realization that our 
treatment of crime is still far too punitive and scarcely at all 
reformist and remedial is at the basis of their work. 

Such a realization cannot but prompt the suggestion that 
society’s interest in crime can only spring from a motive not 
very dissimilar from the criminal’s own. OftciKit is lower; 
he may be activated by an imperative urgency to fee^Nidmself 
or his children, but society in dealing with his delinquency 
appears often to use it only as an excuse for wreaking on him 
those violent aggressivities which we are just civilized enough 
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to restrain ourselves from manifesting towards people who are 
reasonably well-behaved. 

If this view is correct — and there is little doubt but that it 
is wholly so — criminals are amongst the most pleasure-giving 
members of the social community. They become our whipping- 
boys, and permit us to work off our deep-seated hates and 
passions with the minimum of harm to ourselves. But that our 
good name in the ear of posterity will suffer appears inevitable, 
unless we are prepared to make an effort to understand and to 
control those primitive psychological forces in our make-up 
that at times turn the most reasonable of men into the most 
loathsome of beasts. 

If we were just indifferent to unnecessary suffering in man or 
brute, it would be bad enough; if we were frankly cruel and 
gloried in the amount of pain we could inflict on living creatures, 
it would be dreadful; but, in a sense, we are far worse; not 
only are we indifferent to sufferiijg in the main,'^nd also at 
times eager to inflict it, but we surround our quite ffightful 
actions with a halo of glory. If we wish to gratify our spites 
and hates against our fellow-men, we whip our children, 
although we assure them that it hurts them far less than it 
does us; or we jail or hang our criminals, although we do it 
under the pretence, which is false, that that stops crime. If such 
mild gratifications are incapable of satisfying omr impulses to 
rend and main and hurt, we begin a pogrom or we declare war. 

It is impossible, for example, to understand in any other 
terms the terrible persecutions of the Jews which have developed 
in Germany since the Nazi revolution. These persecutions, 
which have been extended to pacifists, communists, socialists, 
even Hberals — ^aU, in fact, who are insufficiently enthusiastic for 
Germany’s new regime — offer a remarkable confirmation of the 
conclusion which emerged from our stnvey of l3mchiag in the 
U.S.A. and I am tempted to examine them in more detail. But 
this chapter is already sufficiently full of horrors and, if I have 
not already estabhshed the universal existence of sadism, I shall 
not do so by citing more instances of its operations. 

H 
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I have akeady pointed out the connection between sadism 
and sex, and between it and the development of the libido. 
Neither of the facts is open to dispute; but in connection with 
the former I will point out one very significant fact. It is that 
the “popular” book-shops which deal almost exclusively with 
erotic literature, such as the more risque work of the French 
novelists, a class of cheap and trashy novelettes presented under 
lurid covers, a whole range of J&ankly pornographic monthly 
and weekly magazines, and “art” papers which appeal to the 
sexually starved, invariably display prominently in their wiadow 
a host of volumes on torture. This is evidence of a relation 
between cruelty and sex-morbidity. 

I revert, in conclusion, to my opening theme. Violence and 
cruelty are amongst the greatest and most prevalent evils of 
the world to-day. Freedom from violence, one of our forms of 
happiness can, however, never be realized until such time as 
humanity prepared to gtudy itself and to profit by the 
experience gained by psycho-analysts in their practices. 

How this very difficult impulse may be managed is a problem 
I shall leave for discussion until the last chapter of this book, 
though I will comment on it in connection with the question 
of war, which I discuss in Chapter XII. 
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MAN AND VIOLENCE 

I NOW come to the problem which is the most pressing of our 
age — the problem of war. War to-day has become a sentence of 
death for civilization as we know it. That is not because man 
is more furiously violent than his forebears; in some directions ' 
it is possible, as I admitted in the last chapter, that he may be 
less so. It is entirely because his inventive skill has placed at his 
disposal weapons of such staggering destructive power that their 
use on the scale to which they are already prepared — and in the 
event of war their number and their effectiveness would multiply 
beyond computation — could HteraUy destroy civilization. 

I need not labour this point. I made it clear in my first 
chapter that man was in no need of having his problems 
enumerated for him. None of them has received more attention 
than the problem of war. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that in Europe, at least, the fear of war has reached a 
point at which it has become a neurosis. Whole populations 
are being reduced to a condition bordering on hysteria, and the 
most unlikely extremes of policy secure a hearing if their chief 
purpose is to minimize the risk of war by howsoever Httle. 

Nor need I point out that elsewhere war is becoming a 
religion. In all fascist states the notion of it as an essential and 
an ennobling feature of man’s life on this planet is being hourly 
inculcated into the population — ^into old and young, mpn , 
women, and children. It is difficult to tell (such is the eflfective- 
ness of a ruthless censorship) how far such propaganda is 
succeeding; but there seems impossibility to doubt that it is 
persuading large masses of people. This makes the future more 
gloomy for the world as a whole. 

As m the cases of the other of the world’s sicknesses, war too 
is nourished by many roots. These roots are variously economic, 
genetic, political, psychological, ethnological, and theological. 
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Of all the predisposing causes of war, the one which has 
been the most stressed in recent years is the economic. It is 
recognized that the Great War was largely precipitated by the 
struggle of rival groups over the Berhn-Baghdad Railway. The 
sinister part played by armament firms in fomenting international 
mistrust has received many exposures, of which Beverley 
Nichols’s Cry Havocl was an able popular summary. The im- 
.^perialisms of the great powers are chiefly expressions of the 
rival clamour of their respective industriahsts for new markets. 

Since before-recorded history, the greatest wars have been 
due to the migration of peoples from over-populated regions. 
To-day, the excuse offered by every aggressor-nation is that the 
homeland is so over-crowded that its people must steal some- 
body else’s land. There seems no possibility of holding this 
tendency in check, short of remedying over-popxilation at its 
source by encouraging birth-control. When dictators and im- 
perialists wlio clamour for ths land of more prudently breeding 
peoples also promote large-family campaigns at home, their 
hypocrisy should be unmasked. 

This must not blind us to the many truths contained in 
that book of two decades ago, Hozo Diplomats make War. 
Even if other forces do work deeper beneath the stirface, great 
issues sometimes hang upon the behaviour of one or a few 
poHticims in key positions. And despite the frivolous attitude 
which the fascist countries and Japan have shown towards 
their treaty obhgations, treaties still have much influence on 
the course of events. Even more important are the political 
forms under which people are organized, and peace will never 
be permanently secure until the peoples of the world have 
scrapped the antiquated machinery called nationahsm and 
organize the world under an international equity tribimal, 
pooling their rival armaments in a single, democratically- 
controlled world police-force. 

Ethnological factors can help determme whether a people 
will remain contented on its own soil. Thus such customs as 
alcoholism and tobaccoism — cravings deliberately acquired — 
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add their burden to life and to it unsatisfactoriness. Besides^ 
in order to smoke when one wishes, one must make a habit of 
ignoring the rights of neighbours who are reticent to admit 
how unpleasant they find one’s smell and litter. It is hard to 
believe that a fine fervour for universal justice and considerate- 
ness will come as naturally to those who keep themselvses 
habitually nicotinized. 

Some of the cruellest wars the world has known have been 
over questions of belief. In the days of Babylon most gods 
were tribal deities, to the extent that before there were city 
states there existed sacred temple states. In these the king was 
but the servant of the deity charged with defending and ex- 
tending his estates. Local gods gave way to universal ones. 
To-day the gods are all threatened by supersession with ideo- 
logies — communism versus fascism— which we are called on 
to propagate in the same manner. When will mpi learn that 
the only way to settle questions •is by scientific investigation 
and disinterested experiment?" 

Finally we come, however, to our main interest in this 
volume — the psychological forces which frustrate or facilitate 
the carrying out of our plans. Whatever are the causes of war — 
and they may be legion — it is clear that the fact of war depends 
completely upon man’s willingness to fight. If, therefore, man 
were not, in any circumstances whatsoever, willing to fight, war 
would be impossible. 

Here, then, is our problem. Why is man willing to fight? 
That it is far from simple to answer, for the reasons are, as 
everyone knows, multitudinous. 

Within the space of a very long book they could scarcely be 
reviewed, let alone examined; and for me it is quite impossible 
to attempt even a survey. I shall therefore follow the method 
I have adopted throughout this book, and concentrate upon 
one or two psychological factors, the importance of which is 
perpetually overlooked. 

I do not wish it to be thought that because I deal in extenso 
with only these few psychological motives that they are in 
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themselves sufficient to explain the phenomenon of war. Nor 
do I wish to imply that war is entirely a psychological pheno- 
menon. I have several times already in this book defined 
my approach to man’s problems, and I shall not do more 
here than remind my readers of the fact that the “rational” 
causes" of war do not in themselves present unsuperable 
obstacles, but that until the underlying psychological motives 
- are understood and cured, war will never be removed from the 
world. 

I need not point out the bearing of the last chapter on the 
problem of war. Battle and strife offer an almost unparalleled 
opportunity for the expression of those sadistic impulses which 
in peace-time, we are able to control often only with difficulty. 
So much is this the case that I am tempted to use war as the 
supreme example of the play of the sadistic urge, and I only 
refrain fronts this because there is another psychological factor 
which, in my view, is posSibly even more instrumental in 
preparing those conditions in which war becomes inevitable. 
Before I proceed to discuss it in detail, however, I wish to 
foUow my usual practice and point out in general terms a 
miscellaneous assortment of lesser psychological motives, all 
of which play their parts in building-up a war fever. 

Consider, first of all, an auto-erotic motive such as narcissism. 
The narcissist likes to admire his own potency and power. As 
an individual human being he is limited in these, but his 
imagination allows him to identify himself with his nation. The 
weaker he is personally, the more may we expect him to 
clamour for national aggrandisement. The more timid he is, 
the more surely will he wish his nation to be aggressive to its 
neighbours. 

Exhibitionism expresses itself in an analogous but slightly 
different way. Instead of a self-centred pride in belonging to 
an influential group or in possessing (collectively) a big battle- 
ship, there is a liking to parade whatever one is proud of 
before other persons. The simple private soldier’s primitive 
pleasure in a strutting before girls in a smart uniform, and the 
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vanity of the young aristocrat who lets it be known he has 
joined a fashionable regiment:^ are direct expressions of this 
motive. 

Allo-erotism is of a great deal of importance as the force 
binding a group together. In this connection Freud points 
out in his Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego : 

We have only to think of the troop of women and girls^ all of 
them in love in an enthusiastic sentimental way, who crowd "" 
round a singer or pianist after his performance. It would 
certainly be easy for each of them to be jealous of the rest; 
but, in face of their numbers, and the consequent impossi- 
bility of their reaching the aim of their love, they renounce it, 
and instead of pulling out one another’s hair, they act as a 
united group, do homage to the hero of the occasion with their 
common actions. 

Of the allo-erotic factors, homo-sexuaUty is of particular 
importance. We find this cruderiaspect of this impulse func- 
tioning in the pleasure of being in physical contact with large 
numbers of one’s own sex — a motive given by many men as 
among those responsible for their enlistment for the last war. 

I should point out that this same impulse, where sublimated, 
often serves as the basis for pacifism — love of fellow-men 
extended to embrace all mankind rather than just one’s 
countrymen. 

Hetero-sexuality, too, plays an important part in building 
up war psychology. One of the chief justifications for all 
recruiting and rearmament is that we must defend our women 
against enemy soldiery. That the latter are similarly arming 
and enlisting to defend their women against our rearmament 
is happily forgotten, 

AH these factors and many more that I have no space to 
mention find expression in war; but none of them finds fuller 
expression than sadism and that extremely misunderstood 
factor that Freud calls the Oedipus complex. 

Before proceeding to show how this last factor enters into 
war-mindedness, I propose to explain in more detail than I 
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did in an earlier chapter how it develops and how it manifests 
itself in ordinary affairs. 

The fundamental feature of the Oedipus complex is ambi- 
valence. Ambivalence means liking and disliking a thing at 
one and the same time. In conscious thinking we estimate 
the value of any thing or of any proposed course of conduct 
or of any person in terms of what remains when we have sub- 
tracted our negative from our positive feelings for it. But in 
unconscious mental activity the two incompatible attitudes 
simply live on side by side, rendering our account, in conse- 
quence, contradictory or indecisive. 

Ambivalent feelings frequently are directed against our 
parents. The ^hild resents the fact that they sometimes thwart 
his wishes, even while he is grateful because they, and more 
immediately the mother, satisfy his needs, give him shelter, 
help and love him, and so nourish his own reciprocal love. 
This is, as a rule, the more pervasive and preponderant feeling. 
But that must not blind us to the fact that frequent occasions 
and outbursts of hate occur as well, and leave a strain of 
hate behind them. And we must in consequence also recognize, 
as a third and very important feature of the child’s psychic 
life, that the hate and the love must occasionally come into 
direct collision and lead to a recurring conflict in the child’s 
mind.. That these conflicts emerge in later life often with 
disastrous effects is not readily appreciated. 

A case known to me was that of the daughter of a woman 
who was the binding force of the home, but of irascible tem- 
perament. In comparison with the father, who was held m 
contempt for his improvidence, intemperance, and general 
non-dependability, the mother was looked up to for her 
relative strength and loved for her greater emotional depth. 
Unfortunately, her irascibility caused her to be both violent 
and inconsistent in the disciplining of her family. Under the 
daughter’s love, therefore, were bidden opposite feelings of 
hate. In after life, her relationship to other women was disas- 
trously affected with the projections (at least a great many of 
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them), of this ambivalent attitude about her mother. She would^ 
for example, handle her servants at first with unusually sym- 
pathetic concern for their welfare, and then would quite 
suddenly treat them much more distantly; such sudden fluctua- 
tions of her favour made them first jealous among themselves 
and then disloyal to her. To a less extent she sometimes pro- 
duced the same misunderstandings among her women friends. 

Another example of such ambivalence (this time towards 
the opposite sex) is that of a man whose wife went abroad. He 
had a job in London and could not easily accompany her^ but 
he was obsessed with the feeling that he was very guilty in 
not joining his wife. His guilt was increased by the fact that a 
baby was about to be born. Yet the moment h^ made up his 
mind to go to her, considerations such as that he would lose 
his position and be imable to support his wife and child rose 
up with overwhelming force. Now although it is not unnatural 
that he should have had both thase sets of contradictory con- 
siderations in mind, it was abnormal that in an eternity of 
alternation he should be obsessed by them instead of eventually 
reconciling himself to renounce either. In the result he was 
incapable of any definite course of action at all. 

Ambivalence towards other members of the family is usually 
the result of jealousy. The child who imagines that his claims 
are passed over on account of a favourite is likely to re,3ort to 
exactly the worst possible tactics to try to remedy this. Feeling 
that he does not get his share of love, he becomes morbidly 
sensitive about it, and tries to get attention by pushing in on 
every possible occasion. This aggressiveness has, of course^ the 
very opposite effect from that intended; it alienates instead of 
attracting people. But despite the folly of such conduct, it is 
often persisted in. 

Take the case of a little boy known to me^ to whom a baby 
sister was born. Walter had been his mother’s only and dearly 
loved child until, when he was two years and seven months 
old, she was taken away to a nursing home to give birth to a 
baby daughter. After a short separation he was brought there 
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to see her. He came joyfully bounding into the room, but 
suddenly stopped short. It was difl&cult to beheve that he would 
so quickly have realized the situation. It is hard to explain how 
the child could have appreciated the significance to him of the 
tiny red mite of humanity that she held in her arms, but he 
turned and went out of the room, nor could he be persuaded 
to go back. Not until the third visit to his mother could he be 
induced to enter her room. Everyone talked to him about the 
happiness in store with his little sister as a playmate, but for a 
long period there were all kinds of manifestations of jealousy. 
Outwardly these gradually disappeared, but the change was 
more superficial than fundamental, because although he 
developed feelings of affection towards his sister, the real 
change was one of policy or acting. Realizing that his feelings 
of jealousy were regarded with disapproval by his family, he 
had simply repressed them. 

Now it is not easy to account either for the suddenness or 
the intensity of the jealousy such a young child shows on any 
normal grounds. Never having seen baby before, having no 
experience at all of how she would affect his status, or of how 
his own mother would react towards her, the c h ild lacked all 
the logical essentials for the arousing of jealousy. Yet jealous 
he was ; and I can only explain it by invoking the idea of trans- 
ference. The jealousy was not new; only the object upon which 
it was directed was different. 

Before Janet was born, Walter had been frequently jealous 
of his father. Sometimes, particularly if he were sitting on his 
mother’s knee, the mere approach of his father would produce 
tears and pleas to “Go away. Mummy, please make Daddy 
go away.” 

Here in a nutshell are the essentials of the famous Oedipus 
complex, which comes to a head usually between the sixth 
month and the end of the third year of a child’s life. Let us 
enumerate these essential factors or characteristics in order. 

First, a special excitability and intensity of feeling (which 
applies patently with the same force to his love for his mother) 
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as to the boy’s hatred of his father, the powerful, privileged, 
and excluding rival. Secondly, a specially sharp focus of this 
feeling on the father’s bodily privileges with the mother, and, 
above all, on the most intimate privilege of all. Thirdly, and 
issuing from this, an incompatibility between this attitude of 
resentment and jealousy of the father’s own demands and 
imposed conditions, and the boy’s growing desire to live in 
greater unison with him. And fourthly, by a paradox which is 
easily made intelligible, an actual enhancement of this very 
desire for unison. 

Owing to the boy’s strong wish to remain friends with his 
father, other male persons are sought for rmconsciously as 
substitutes for the father in order that the hostile feelings may 
be displaced from him on to them. 

What are the origins of this curious tangle of conflicting 
emotions? That their roots are to be found in early babyhood 
is evident, and I would remind* the reader of what I have 
already said as to how sensual is an infant’s attachment to his 
mother. The male child (especially) is jealous of anyone who 
comes between her and himself, even if it be his own father. 
A child tends to be monopolistically minded whether about his 
toys or his loves, and in consequence wishes to have his mother 
all to himself. Doubtless at other times he feels very strong 
affection for his father, or for brothers and sisters, hyt this 
affection arises definitely later than does his initial love for his 
mother. 

Such is the conclusion established by innumerable psycho- 
analyses, and it has been confirmed by direct observation of 
very young infants. When the boys are older they sometimes 
cease to manifest antagonism to father and brothers openly. 
But analyses and many symbolic actions show that the antag- 
onism has not been eliminated or otherwise satisfactorily dealt 
with, but has only been repressed by positive feelings of 
affection towards father or brother, and by feelings of duty 
towards them which dominate consciousness. 

What, then, becomes of the repressed feelings? They remain 
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as operative as before, and indeed combine with the primeval 
impulse of aggression as also with sadism; but haviug been 
repressed, they have to express themselves covertly or in a 
sublimated form. 

The most usual way they do this is by giving exaggerated 
force- to the reaction against some trivial offence. Let us say 
the father speaks to the boy a little more sharply than an 
occasion requires; the latter, instead of resenting his father’s 
anger for a moment and then forgetting it, broods over the 
injustice of it for half a day. 

A second way is by inhibiting the performance of what was 
consciously intended to be a friendly act. The boy is asked, we 
will say, to bmg his father a certain object. He expresses ready 
consent, but is so tardy starting as to exasperate the father; 
or he starts briskly but stumbles, letting the object fall and break. 

A third way is the one which has most importance for us in 
this chapter. It consists in splitting up the infantile image of 
the father into a good-father-image and a bad-father-image, 
and then identifying one or both of these with some other male 
person. Normally, the good image is kept for the real father, 
who is accordingly loved with much less conflict, and the evil 
image is transferred to some other male member of the family, 
such as an uncle or to a schoolmaster or other outsider, who 
then Ijecomes hated. The persistence within the unconscious of 
this father-hate long after we have suppressed the very memory 
of such feelings from consciousness is evidenced constantly 
in psycho-analysis. 

Let me describe, for the purpose of illustration, a couple of 
analytic hours with a former patient of mine. 

He began the earlier hour by commenting on his hostihty 
to other people. He next turned to the topic of a sense of 
unreality which constantly troubled him, and mentioned three 
instances. One was the reading of a novel by Ethel Mannin 
about a man who had received a physical scar from his mother, 
which symboHzed an emotional hurt he had received. The second 
was how, when about five years old, he had seen a policeman 
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shoot a man — this memory was evoked in an effort to recall 
something that was not so unreal to him. The third concerned 
a memory of about the same time^ of how a church had been 
built on land owned by his grandfather. 

I pointed out to the patient that this was not the first time 
that he had linked up ideas connected with hostility with a 
sense of unreality. Indeed^ it was not hard to understand how 
the former attitude rendered him averse to facing up squarely 
to some of the human factors in life. 

Ethel Mannin’s story had been indeed about an action which 
might be interpreted as hostile^ the inflicting of a scar by a 
mother or her son^ i.e. his mutilation (== castration) by a 
woman. 

The shooting affair definitely was an extreme type of a 
hostile action by one man against another^ and it was significant 
that the patient remarked he had been very anxious the man 
should get away from the policeman. It was a clear case of his 
taking the side of the child against the father. 

In the second hour he started off: 

I dreamed last night that my wife was in bed with a stranger, 
and I was in the same room. I went over to the window and 
looked out of it. I wanted to go out but felt it would not be 
proper for me to do so while a stranger was in bed with my 
wife. * 

In a second scene my father and a crowd of other people 
were present, all of them extremely sad. 

My wife walked up to a man and Mssed him. I said to myself, 
"1 believe that I ought not to allow this, but ought to get 
angry and strike this fellow.” So I walked up to him and 
knocked him down. I then banged his head on the floor 
many times as hard as I could. All the same I felt somehow 
impotent. 

The stranger was the same man in both dreams. He was 
blond. The only blond man I can now think of was a cousin 
of mine. When I was a boy I used to think of him as someone 
extremely strict and I admired him. Later I remember him 
as having an affair with a girl, whereupon I felt that I also 
ought to have an affair with the same girl. 
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The dream was found to represent a number of ambivalent 
attitudes on his part. The scene of his wife in bed with his 
cousin expressed the wish that she might give him some excuse 
for breaking with her; secondly, the wish by inversion of 
persons that he himself dared to be unfaithful to his wife; and, 
thirdly, the wish, through the identification of himself with the 
blond cotisin, to be himself able to be more intimate with her. 

His scrupulousness about leaving the room signifies on the 
one hand a feeUng that he should guard his wife, and on the 
other part of a scoptophihc desire to witness sexual intercourse 
between a man and a woman, ultimately his father and mother. 

The thrashing of the man in the second scene is obviously 
a fulfilment of wishes directed against his father, who is pro- 
tected in the dream from the admission of anything of this 
sort by being made to sit sadly aside. The sadness of the father 
and spectators is presumably a cover-mechanism to conceal the 
pleasure that accompanies a»y infidehty on his part to his wife. 

What is more natural than that a child should have this 
hatred in him? He can only take his parents as he finds them, 
in relation to his own desires, demands, and feelings. If at 
times they refuse him gratifications, or force particular ways of 
behaviour on him, how can they appear to him as other tban 
hateful? He knows nothing about their higher motives (assum- 
ing ti^ese are always there) or about his own ultimate good, 
not until he has reached a fairly advanced stage of intellectual 
development. He just knows that they are behaving to him in 
a way he resents, and are so far hateful. Afterwards, when he 
has learnt to love them, he tries to absolve them from his hatred 
by projecting it on to substitutes. Even children may serve him 
in this capacity. Indeed, when we are grown up, we are tempted 
to think of our own children when they thwart our wishes 
as in childhood we thought of our parents. 

In this connection, the case comes to my mind of a woman 
whose child represents to her the sole obstacle to her getting 
a divorce from her husband. She has, therefore, a real antagon- 
ism towards this child, but it is hidden from herself by a 
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constant fear that something dreadful is going to happen to it. 
In consequence, she takes such elaborate precautions for its 
welfare as make the child very uncomfortable. It is never 
allowed to go out by itself in the street, always has to have a 
nurse, and cannot even play in the garden unless someone is 
there. It is wrapped up in excessive flannels in winter time, 
and altogether its life is made miserable. Thus the antagonism 
finds a substimted expression in a form that is superficially 
free from any risk of censure and is altogether praiseworthy. 

Such complexity of expression is typical of the working of the 
Oedipus complex. It might, for example, be imagined that to 
rescue one’s father from peril must always be an act of friend- 
ship, not of hatred; but Freud has found in his elaborate 
analyses of a multitude of men’s dreams, based fin this theme, 
that such a view is frequently utterly at fault. 

It speedily became apparent that the friendliness was far 
from real in the sense in which it; was so if a man rescued his 
mother and not his father from peril. The emphasis in the 
dream was always given to the fact that the father was put into 
a position from which he needed rescuing, in which he needed 
the help of his son. By making him dependent upon the good- 
will and superior powers of the son, the dreamer reverses the 
roles they respectively occupy in real hfe. 

The strength of the hatred and resentment which is generated 
in a son sometimes assumes terrhying proportions. Of course, 
since by the very nature of the complex, this resentment rarely 
finds direct expression, it is found in a sublimated form — 
e.g. the would-be parricide becomes an actual hangman, and 
so satisfies not only the desire to kill, but the conscience which 
says killers should be punished (hanged). Extreme instances 
of this factor and of its moulding of the life of the adult are 
not far to seek. 

I remember a case in point. He was a major in the army, 
unmarried, and little interested in the society of either men 
or women. His life was devoted to “sport.” In the late summer 
and autumn he went north for the shooting, and in the winter 
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came south for the hunting. In between the seasons he lived 
on a barren little island he owned, where he was only happy 
when out with his dog and gun, seeking some creature to kiU 
or maim. His great longing was so fierce that he was driven 
far east, too, in search of real big-game hunting. This was his 
whole existence. 

The fact that he was not, so far as I could discover, guilty 
of any exaggerated cruelties in his sport, that his passion was to 
kill things, not to inflict pain on them, may absolve him from a 
direct charge of sadism, although I should say that dark urge 
almost certainly played some part in fashioning his life. He 
might owe some of his passion for murder to a false standard 
of “inherited” values — derived from a military and sport- 
loving famil3f, but the intensity of Ms passion could hardly 
have been accounted for by that source. 

What was infused through and through it was hatred: a 
hatred that civilized convejjtions and training alike forbade 
him to express openly; and the results of the analysis of cases 
similar to Ms permit of no doubt that that hatred was sprung 
ultimately from the Oedipus complex. 

Men who live only to kiU are rare, but they are of vital 
importance to an army. I know of a sergeant-major who was 
decorated for Ms bravery in holding a macMne-gun post during 
the war under circumstances of particular gaUantry. His section 
had Ijeen wiped out to a man, and across a sheU-pitted No- 
Man’s Land were advancing masses of grey-clad figures. For 
twenty minutes he had, although wounded three times, con- 
tinued firing Ms gun, never ceasing to pour death and 
destruction into the onco ming soldiers until Ms ammunition 
was exhausted. 

The incident is not unusual in the aimals of the Great War; 
what is unusual was Ms own attitude towards it. He boasted 
afterwards that no other man single-handed had ever kiUed 
so many of Ms feUows in such a short time, and confessed that 
the incident had been the supreme moment of joy in Ms life. 

Although I have said that such extreme instances are com- 
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paratively rare^ they are more numerous than most people 
suspect. The fact that they occur at all is evidence (since people 
differ only relatively) that in mankind as a species there exist 
feelings of this nature^ if of less degree. We may conclude that 
the opportunity to kill is one that is welcomed on occasions by 
enormous numbers of men. The influence which such an 
attitude has upon war and recruiting for war I need not stress; 
what I will stress is the coimection between this attitude and 
the Oedipus complex of childhood. 

Still this is only a particular illustration of a general factor. 
It is not difficult to see how the anger and resentment of a 
child towards its father during a long process of sublimation 
becomes successively directed onto such objectSt as school- 
masters, policemens and magistrates^ nor how much resent- 
ment may conduce to the commission of all sorts of crimes of 
violence. In some cases the sublimation may be carried on and 
on until at last the hatred becomes directed upon an object 
that the whole community agrees in disliking. What more 
likely object is there than "‘the enemy,’’ who thus fulfils the 
extremely important function of providing intense expression 
for the repressed father-hate of childhood? The desire to 
“punish” the enemy then becomes a consuming passion, and 
a harmless citizen becomes a fanatical supporter of a ruthless 
war policy. 

Thus the fact we found true of sadism is so again of the 
Oedipus complex — ^the greatest opportunity which life offers 
for its expression is presented in war. Those hatreds which in 
peace-time smoulder in every human soul, varying only in 
intensity, become licensed then to vent themselves upon the 
national enemy. One is allowed — ^nay, ordered — ^to march 
against this symbol of the evil father with gun and bayonet, 
bomb and flame-thrower. The more one tortures, maims, and 
kills him, the more is one praised. So let there be a hohday 
from pity. 

So completely are the hostile feelings displaced on to the foe, 
or on to whomsoever seems to show him the least sympathy. 


I 
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either by trying to explain his point of view, or questioning the 
complete righteousness of one’s own, that only love remains 
for friends and alhes. This phenomenon of the cessation of aU 
quarrels and union of all parties at home in a general spirit of 
bonhomie when hate is directed against a foreigner, has been 
remarked on by many observers, exploited by tottering 
sovereigns, and made the basis of many eulogies of war. As for 
the enemy, every cruelty may be perpetrated on him because 
he is the embodiment of all that is vhe, criminal, treacherous, 
and beastly. Our own coimtry and its allies are fi g hti n g him, 
so it is felt, purely firom defensive reasons, after intolerable 
provocation and in a flawless cause. 

Our culture contains all merit and theirs none. Our soldiers 
never commit atrocities, but have a monopoly of all chivalrous 
quahties. And when they come home on leave food, drink, 
women, and sometimes even money are theirs for the asking, nay, 
are forced on them by geiferous and mutually loving patriots. 

Since this phenomenon takes place equally among the 
belhgerent peoples on both sides, it is clear that the dethrone- 
ment of their reason has been accomphshed by the upsurging 
of most powerful emotions. No other danger of death, not even 
from a catastrophic cause like an earthquake, unhinges men’s 
reason and leads them to completely insane judgments about 
each other as does war. If we would understand this, then we 
must look for some force stronger than the fear of death — 
something which can drive men to sacrifice their fives. 

Psycho-analysis had made it clear such a force is present 
m the Oedipus complex. Let me finally recapitulate the main 
points of the argument. To the mfant, with his enormous self- 
esteem, there can seem to be only one explanation of the fact 
that his mother gives a share of her embraces to anyone but 
himself; it is that they are forced upon her against her will. 
The more openly the father and mother make love before him, 
therefore, the more is built up in the child’s imagination the 
picture of an ogre-father, prototype of all future viUians, 
assaulters, and rapers. 
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Our native land feeds, clothes, and educates us. She therefore 
becomes to us our mother-co'oaxxy whom we love truly as we 
love our flesh-and-blood mother. When foreign troops threaten 
our country, we describe their action as one of invading or 
assaulting her, thus showing who in our unconscious minds 
we think they are. All the allies in the Great War, for example, 
felt outraged by the rape of Belgium. 

Unconscious fear of an assault on our mother, therefore, is 
largely responsible for the clamour that our country shall be 
“protected” against potential evil father-figures by the largest 
army or navy or air-fleet which we can wring out of the tax- 
payers. It is this illusion largely which sees to it that as fast as 
new gains for humanity are made by technical science, the goods 
they produce are swallowed up by just so much the larger 
armaments. 

It would not be fair, and it would not be scientific, to close 
this chapter without pointing out? that the Oedipus complex 
may, in certain limited circumstances, work violently against 
war and in favour of pacifism. This ideal is less frequently 
achieved, but amongst so-called (and aptly-called) “militant” 
pacifists its working is clear. 

In their case, the mother-idea has progressed beyond the 
mere geographical unit of the nation or country and embraces 
the whole world. Hence all soldiers and all those like armament 
manufacturers and jingoistic statesmen who aid and encourage 
soldiers are conceived of as father-villains, and it is against 
them that the heat and passion of the pacifists’ latent father- 
hates are directed. 

Yet these circtimstances occur more rarely, for the pacifists 
are still a minority. If, however, we are willing to learn from 
psychology — and with the incentive of protection against war 
to spur us we might be encouraged to do so — ^then it is clear 
that one of our first lessons will have to be how to direct and 
harness the enormous forces latent in the Oedipus complex 
for the destruction of war, and not, as so unhappily ob tains 
to-day, for the destruction of mankind. 



CHAPTER Vn 


MAN AND HIS BREAD 

With the present chapter we come to a problem which has 
been so much in the forefront of discussion that its introduction 
here needs no apology. It is the problem, in short, of man’s 
struggle to obtain satisfaction of his economic needs. 

To the more naive of my readers there may seem, indeed, 
to be no very complicating factors in the problem. Wealth is 
the reward, so our fathers taught us, of work and intelhgent 
management. For all the people to enjoy comfort, what is 
needed is to teach all these simple truths, increase their effi- 
ciency, and exhort them to the sobriety and prudent saving 
of earnings which will secure them against old age and spells of 
unemployment. ^ 

In this simple view of the matter there is contained a deal 
of soimd advice which is altogether too much neglected to-day. 
Our populations would be better off if they included a greater 
measure of the old-fashioned virtues in their make-up. Yet the 
view in its completeness to-day will be acceptable only to people 
who know nothing of the great struggle going on between 
capital and labour. 

Others will point out that while superior talents or energy 
may enable one worker to better his position relatively to his 
fellows, it is not possible for the whole mass of the workers to 
rise appreciably by this means. The comfortable positions are 
reached only through a kind of officership which is paid a 
disproportionate share of the wealth created by the group as a 
whole. Moreover, in the jockeying to obtain these better posi- 
tions, patient merit is far from being the only factor in success. 
Favouritism, intrigue, and sharp practice are often more 
efficacious. A century ago it was taught that the free barga ining 
of workers and employers over ihe conditions of work would 
result in every man getting a fair equivalent of the services he 
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had to offer^ while competition between business men would 
ensure that goods were made and distributed at the lowest cost. 

But the scale and complexity of industrial organization to- 
day have frustrated these hopes. The worker cannot bargain 
with the employer on equal terms, because he cannot hold out 
more than a short while against the danger of destitution for 
his family, and so he has had to combine with other workers in 
imions. On the other hand, the largest industries are so powerful 
and the plants which they require are so expensive that to 
start up in competition with them is becoming hopelessly 
diSScult and they can charge exorbitant prices. 

The resulting state of the world is one of immense anta- 
gonistic groups of capital and labour arrayed against one 
another and against the business groups of foreign countries. 
In such conflicts, capital is again at an advantage in that it 
is able, and too often unscrupulously does, use its financial 
resources to obtain favourable* legislation, affect judicial 
decisions, influence public opinion, corrupt labour’s own 
leaders and (in America at all events) hire thugs to provoke 
violence in a manner to bring in the armed forces of the State 
on its side. 

Without going into the infinitely greater number of details 
which might be given, this will perhaps show from ego-drive 
grounds the felt need on labour’s part of going into politics on 
its own. The general movement known as socialism represents 
an attempt on the part of the masses to seize control of the 
government which they feel to be imduly subservient to their 
antagonist, much as a man in a personal fight would seize the 
weapon his enemy brandished over him. Socialists then propose 
that their government should force enough loyal and capable 
representatives of the people on to the boards of all great cor- 
porations to ensure that the entire production and distribution 
of goods were co-ordinated and run, without the waste inherent 
in the present duplication of plants and elaborate competitive 
marketing, for the service of the public more than (as now) the 
profits of a few. 
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I am not interested in discussing here at length the details 
for such a plan or for its feasibility, points on which the reader 
can inform himself by obtaining books on socialism. The 
point I wish to make is that the proposed reform has received 
so much pubhc discussion that mankind if logical should have 
made up its mind about it one way or the other. Instead, men 
equally well informed of the arguments nevertheless range 
themselves in violently opposed camps. 

As with other controversies, this one is affected by its sister- 
movements, namely those in genetics, politics, mental hygiene, 
ethnology, and philosophy. 

We come next to the second movement which is of im- 
portance for^sociaUsm: namely, birth-control. In the degree 
that workers in over-populated slums breed unconttolledly 
like animals, the morale of their union organizations must 
always break down under pressure of hunger and the “black- 
legs” it breeds. Starvation provides strike-breakers in numbers 
which it is impossible to restrain. Wages go down to a bare 
subsistence level, and this completes the vicious circle by 
making it hard for the unions to collect fightiug-funds among 
their members. 

International relations have their influence upon economic 
organization. Armaments to-day is the extravagence upon 
whicli nations squander a large portion of aU the surplus 
wealth which is created by invention, improved industrial 
organization, and the toil and self-denial of the millions. But 
for it a vast flood of wealth would flow into housing, popular 
education, and general improvement of Hving conditions, with 
the incidental result of the working class being everywhere 
more capable of carrying on its fight for a greater control on 
the direction of industry. Pointing to the impending menace 
of foreign war has long been a ruse of tyrants and dictators 
for diverting the attention of the masses from domestic 
problems, and will remain so until national is replaced by 
international organization. 

Sensory naturalism also is a help to workers who practise 
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ity and for several reasons. Abstinence from tobacco makes for 
personal efficiency and vigour; it also is notably characteristic 
of those who are zealous in a movement rather than of the 
slackers. Moreover^ the old tobacco pipe has solaced many a 
worker into acquiescence with his lot who might otherwise 
have struck a blow for better conditions. Finally^ what a 
tremendous financial drain upon tlie poor family's purse is 
represented by this worse than useless expenditure — ^money 
which might so much better have gone to the purchase of the 
children’s milk^ the decencies and comforts which make a 
home^ or have helped to swell contributions to the xmion or 
the party funds. As a Mr. M. Woods put it in the No Tobacco 
Journal: 

% 

The labouring man and his family have no worse enemy 
than tobacco. Returning from the work of the day with a 
pittance^ larder empty, children half-clad ... he is under 
the influence of that disconte^jLt which would soon effect a 
betterment of his estate. . . . But there on his mantel . . . 
lies a pipe . . . and soon under the power of its influence, 
what cares he for the misery of his condition, the cough of 
his pallid wife, the helpless cry of half-fed children ... for 
with a garrulous newspaper in his hand and a pipe in his 
mouth he is now translated into a listless paradise. 

As a final influence on economics and ultimately the greatest 
of all, there is the growth of the scientific temper and" tech- 
nique. Modern socialism calls itself ‘^scientific” in opposition 
to the older, utopian kind of Fourier and St. Simon. The 
altered type of industry which has created it is itself the 
outcome of applying technical methods to manufacture, and 
socialism in its turn aspires to be the application to economics 
as a whole of the technical acumen which has proved so 
valuable when applied to various parts of the production- 
process. 

With so much of preamble, I can come to the effect on indus- 
trial controversies of a spread of psycho-analytic understanding 
of motives and subsequent clarification of issues. I am first 
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giving the briefest possible suggestions as to how the very 
earliest erotisms, the oral ones, are connected with the trait 
of greed. 

Then I pass at once to anal productive erotism, noting the 
shameless obsession of infants with anal interests, and the 
signs that these persist into adulthood unconsciously. The pro- 
duction of faeces will be found to be the archetype of giving 
and of the generous human character which a socialist order 
might require. Training in cleanliness is the beginning of 
industrially valuable habits of tidiness and method, and the 
desire industrially for the greater orderliness of the planned 
society of socialism. 

Anal retentiveness will be credited with giving us misers, 
thrift, our banking systems and capitalist, co-operativist and 
collectivist ventures in cheap production and marketing. I 
shall argue that it imderlies that hatred of being exploited 
which fires so much socialisjp. It also underlies the interest in 
manipulation and construction which is of an importance in 
industry at least comparable with that of the love of gain and 
which interests people in such things as Five-Year Plans, and 
in reconstructing our whole industrial order. But we do not 
like ourselves to be the subjects of others’ manipulations, 
manipulations which unluckily this erotism also fosters. 
Obstinacy and irritability are other results of anal erotism, 
results which embitter all struggles over money-matters, and 
are seen prominently in the character of Karl Marx. Finally, 
the struggle against anal retentiveness establishes ideals of 
effort and work. Such factors as these cause the socialists to 
point with scorn at citizens who live on an income &om invest- 
ments, instead of earning their living, and even to postulate 
that the value of an article is measured only by the labour which 
goes to its making. 

The archet5Tpal valuable material we shall find to be excre- 
ment. For this is substituted, in time, a series of other sub- 
stances, cul m inating in gold or money. Hence the disposal of, 
and abandonment of, the mercantilist theory of trade by pro- 
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fessional economists has by no means been imitated by the 
laity; hence also the psychological importance of the “gold 
standard.” The despising of money-mindedness (i.e. rendering 
gold back into its original anal terms) leads many people to 
condemn capitalism. Others in the same way find socialism 
“too materialistic.” 

Such is the skeleton of the argument which I shall try now 
to complete. It has been shown by Dr. Edward Glover’- and 
others that fixation at the early oral-erotic level of libido- 
development can cause the character-traits of “spoiledness” 
with its parasitism and temper-tantrums. Obviously, the rami- 
fications of this through economic phenomena is a rich vein 
awaiting exploitation. But I propose to reserve the discussion 
of early oral erotism for that chapter where I am concerned 
with the smoking habit in connection with which the operation 
of that erotism is more clearly seen. With the later stages of 
oral erotism, greediness seems to»be associated, and this again 
opens up another tempting field for discussion, but one which, 
for reasons of space, I cannot explore. 

Springing out of this stage of Hbido-development are sadism 
and masochism, with their associated tendencies towards 
masterfulness and submissiveness. Some hints are given by 
Professor J. M. Williams and M. Henri de Man of the influence 
of these tendencies, both on employers and on employees.^ 
But I shall forgo this tempting topic also, and reserve mention 
of these motives for the chapter devoted to mili tarism and 
pacifism. 

We cannot, however, in any discussion of the way psycho- 
logical motives operate in economics treat the anal erotisms so 
sketchily. For, except for the Oedipus complex, no other 
impulses so greatly affect economic conduct. 

Let me start with a short explanation of what this erotism 

^ See index of the International Journal of Psycho-analysis, London. 

® Williams (J. M.) : The Foundations of Social Psychology. De Man 
(H.) : The Psychology of Socialism, trans. Paul (E. and C.), London, 

1928, pp. 374-75 
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giving the briefest possible suggestions as to how the very 
earliest erotisms, the oral ones, are connected with the trait 
of greed. 

Then I pass at once to anal productive erotism, noting the 
shameless obsession of infants with anal interests, and the 
signs that these persist into adulthood unconsciously. The pro- 
duction of faeces will be found to be the archetype of giving 
and of the generous human character which a socialist order 
might require. Training in cleanliness is the beginning of 
industrially valuable habits of tidiness and method, and the 
desire industrially for the greater orderliness of the planned 
society of socialism. 

Anal retentiveness will be credited with giving us misers, 
thrift, our banking systems and capitalist, co-operativist and 
collectivist ventures in cheap production and marketing. I 
shall argue that it underhes that hatred of being exploited 
which fires so much socialism. It also underhes the interest in 
manipulation and construction which is of an importance in 
industry at least comparable with that of the love of gain and 
which interests people in such things as Five-Year Plans, and 
in reconstructing our whole industrial order. But we do not 
like ourselves to be the subjects of others’ manipulations, 
manipulations which unluckily this erotism also fosters. 
Obstinacy and irritabihty are other results of anal erotism, 
results which embitter all struggles over money-matters, and 
are seen prominently in the character of Karl Marx. Finally, 
the struggle against anal retentiveness estabhshes ideals of 
effort and work. Such factors as these cause the sociahsts to 
point with scorn at citizens who live on an income from invest- 
ments, instead of earning their Hving, and even to postulate 
that the value of an article is measured only by the labour which 
goes to its making. 

The archetypal valuable material we shall fin d to be excre- 
ment. For this is substituted, in time, a series of other sub- 
stances, culminating in gold or money. Hence the disposal of, 
and abandonment of, the mercantUist theory of trade by pro- 
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fessional economists has by no means been imitated by the 
laity; hence also the psychological importance of the “gold 
standard.” The despising of money-mindedness (i.e. rendering 
gold back into its original anal terms) leads many people to 
condemn capitahsm. Others in the same way find sociahsm 
“too materiahstic.” 

Such is the skeleton of the argument which I shall try now 
to complete. It has been shown by Dr. Edward Glover^ and 
others that fixation at the early oral-erotic level of Hbido- 
development can cause the character-traits of “spoiledness” 
with its parasitism and temper-tantrums. Obviously, the rami- 
fications of this through economic phenomena is a rich vein 
awaiting exploitation. But I propose to reserve the discussion 
of early oral erotism for that chapter where I W concerned 
with the smoking habit in connection with which the operation 
of that erotism is more clearly seen. With the later stages of 
oral erotism, greediness seems to*be associated, and this again 
opens up another tempting field for discussion, but one which, 
for reasons of space, I cannot explore. 

Springing out of this stage of Hbido-development are sadism 
and masochism, with their associated tendencies towards 
masterfulness and submissiveness. Some hints are given by 
Professor J. M. Williams and M. Hemi de Man of the influence 
of these tendencies, both on employers and on employees.® 
But I shall forgo this tempting topic also, and reserve mention 
of these motives for the chapter devoted to milit arism and 
pacifism. 

We cannot, however, in any discussion of the way psycho- 
logical motives operate in economics treat the anal erotisms so 
sketchily. For, except for the Oedipus complex, no other 
impulses so greatly affect economic conduct. 

Let me start with a short explanation of what this erotism 

^ See index of the International Journal of Psycho-analysis, London. 

^ Williams (J. M.) : The Foundations of Social Psychology. De Man 
(H.) : The Psychology of Socialism, trans. Paul (E. and C.), London, 
1928, pp. 374-75 
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is. If we eliminate our own assumptions as to what a well- 
brought up child should pay attention to, and what he should 
not, if we recognize that children are not bom well-brought up, 
we shall not expect them to refuse attention to anything about 
their bodies that actually challenged it. Prominent among these 
things will be their excretory processes and products j so we 
shall expect children to be thoroughly interested in them. I 
shah bring abundant evidence to show that we actually find 
this to be the case, up to the time when external pressure has 
driven back the interest, and prevented it from expressing 
itself flagrantly. 

The chil d is, moreover, greatly occupied in his phantasy 
with his excretory activities, achievements, and products, and 
This interest i^ of three types. The first two are functional — 
productiye and retentive. The third is an interest in the ex- 
creted product. It is necessary first to say a word concerning 
these in a general sense. • 

The shamelessness of infants habitually shocks any “nicely 
brought up” person on whom the care of babies is thrust for 
the first time. She notes that following upon the mouth-zone, 
as the first region of the sort, a new and self-centred focus of 
unabashed interest has developed in the bodily area concerned 
with defecation, as the child becomes aware of the recurring 
cycle of experience bound up with it. 

The existence of such a focus of interest in the child seems 
to many people at first a monstrous idea, but the fact that people 
are so shocked is only evidence of the early training by which 
we are made to shut that whole cycle of experience out of our 
acknowledged life in alternate disgust and disregard. But the 
baby at the first knows nothing of all this. He innocently attends 
to whatever makes any sufficiently marked call on his attention. 
If we come to think of it, what an extraordinary and unnatural 
thing it would be if that whole recurring cycle of events did 
not attract his attention and arouse his interest! And it is not 
long before he realizes that the outer world, i.e. his mother, 
also shares his interest, even if not quite to the same purpose. 
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It must be remembered that an infant finds tremendous pleasure 
in defecation. So much so^ that it is difficult to cure him of 
trying to prolong the process. A baby is concerned with all 
its digestive processes and excretae^ sohd^ liquid^ and gaseous^ 
and with the distinct sensations coimected with them. 

Through the first months^ his attitude remains one of shame- 
lessness about his functions. At fourteen months^y he does not 
submit willingly to outside control of his anal sphincter muscles. 
That the shamelessness continues longer is shown by these two 
notes by W. de Kok on infants of four and a half and of 
two and three-quarter years: 

A week ago Julia (4.6) and Christopher (2.9) went for a 
walk in the fields with me. Julia asked to “go m the lavatory/’ 
so I took her to the hedge and told her to be quick. She was 
extremely interested in the evacuation of the motion which^ 
as she was not on a seat, she had an opportunity of watching. 
Christopher, too, was gread^i interested, and sat down to 
watch her. My first reaction was “Dirty little monsters,” but, 
on thinking things over, I decided that undoubtedly excretion, 
like every other function, is marvellous and perhaps even 
more so to a child than an adult. As soon as the performance 
was over, they were running off and marvelling at the berries, 
the cows, the rabbits in much the same way.^ 

Moreover, as inhibitions imposed by nurse or mother begin 
to interfere with open enjoyment of the excretory processes, 
substitutive behaviour is found for these processes by “dis- 
placement upward” on to activities, the nature of which is 
sufficiently related to the original for purposes of enjoyment, yet 
are activities which have not been specifically put under a ban. 
Such a displacement was clearly evident on an occasion at table 
in her infants’ school, described by Mrs. Susan Isaacs, when: 

There was again much spitting and bubbling at lunch, 
and the children showed each other the food protruding from 
their mouths.^ 

^ De Kok (W.) : New Babes for Old^ London, 1932, pp. 103-104. 

2 Isaacs (S.): Social Development in Young Children^ London, 1933, 
p. 113. 
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During the time that these interests are predominant in 
young children, one of the activities in which they engage is 
masturbation of the anal region. So strong is, however, the 
shame which becomes coimected with this activity, as the 
result of parental attitudes and reprimands, that all memories 
in connection with it are normally quite blotted out almost 
before childhood is ended. Qose observations of children, 
however, make it certain that such activities are universal at 
some age. 

Moreover, the analysis of normal individuals as well as of 
neurotics nearly always reveals facts which point back to their 
early period. A common habit which is easily traceable to such 
period is thaj of nose-picking. The disgust which this habit 
inspires is itself an indication that the meaning of the original 
anal-masturbatory activity symbohzed by it is understood, if 
only imconsciously, by the beholder. 

Such facts as these maktf clear the overwhelming interest 
which an infant takes in its excretory processes, and how this 
interest survives in one form or another into adult life. But the 
form this interest takes in adult life may condition one’s whole 
nature. The characteristic of generosity, for example, is almost 
wholly developed from this interest. Let us examine the con- 
nection. An infant is occupied in its earhest months almost 
exclusively with accepting, ingesting, and .absorbmg. Of 
rendering back he has practically no experience. Indeed of 
giving or producing he has only one experience — ^namely, 
when he puts forth in the most literal sense, by excreting. 

The pride which he takes in this act is encouraged by his 
mother and nurse, who call him “good baby” when he has 
produced generously. The product is his first love-offering to 
his mother, and she accepts it as such. Anal-production, in 
short, is the archetype of all giving. 

Later on, shame is taught the child, along with cleanliness. 
It becomes desirable to him to find some substance nearly 
enough like faeces to symbolize it, and so partake of its value 
(from the subjective aspect) as a gift, and yet free of its soiling 
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property and faecal odour. First mud, then clay, then sand 
very well answer these requirements; and you will often see 
children at the seaside presenting their elders with handfuls 
of wet sand. Later still, other subjects are substituted. At 
first they stiU retain some of the be-soiling characteristics of the 
primeval gift; but they lose this characteristic progressively. 

The new-born babe tends to identify itself with other persons 
to such an extent that to observe others in the enjoyment of 
food or other gratification often seems to give it the same sort 
of pleasure as if it itself were enjoying the food. But at a little 
later stage the differentiation between others and self is more 
sharply defined. Almost from the beginning the infant has a 
strong sense of what are its own possessions. He^is very much 
slower in recognizing what possessions belong to other persons, 
but this feeling is slowly instilled into him by training. 

With the recognition of others as demarcated from self 
arises, for the first time, the possibility of a self-den3dng gift. 
While children differ greatly as between one and another, all 
of them to some degree, and some to a marked degree, evince 
a spontaneous tendency sometimes to proffer food and other 
things that they like to persons of whom they are fond. The 
more generous of them will give other children their toys also. 

Among other factors which (so Mrs. Isaacs suggests) m- 
tensffy the pleasure in sharing and givkig is the child’s \yish to 
capture in this way a kind of potency which it sees in its parent. 
Mrs. Isaacs also notes that gifts may include not only objects 
but services, as with a boy who bathed another’s hurt knee, 
or of a httle tot who called out to its companions who were 
carrying a Christmas tree: “Don’t go so fast, so I can help!” 

At this stage giving has become a thing of complicated 
motivation, but we must not lose sight of the productive 
fimctioning which is its basis. 

Professor Flugel, in his treatment of the psychological 
resistances to a certain social reform, brought to mind that 
any economic movement that goes to the fundamental causes 
of distress deprives people, in so far as it is successful, of the 
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pleasure they get from effecting relief personally. You will 
find many persons who are ready to give a peimy to a beggar 
for every one who will give money to promote methods of 
getting rid of begging. Less pleasure is generally to be had from 
posting a donation in an envelope than from passing even a 
small sum to a beggar who can be heard to thank one for it. 

Of course, the impulse to generosity, when ever pronounced, 
does in fact lead even to cases of anonymous donations of vast 
sums, and occasionally to definitely pathological instances 
such as are evidenced by those people who end up a long 
series of greater and greater extravagances by throwing money 
out of windows. But it is clear that, as a general rule, the 
personal relations of donor and donee are most important. 

This is still more so in the frequent cases where generosity 
is actuated almost wholly by a desire to buy approbation. 
Giving is too often regarded as virtuous, irrespective of the 
nature of the object given, or whether the giving is of genuine 
value to the recipient. Only the exceptionally sophisticated 
person is entirely able to free himself from the love of giving 
indiscriminate alms. As was done by Shakespeare in die classic 
case of Timm of Athens (and our own experiences furnish us 
with many more examples) excess of generosity is usually 
described as a private misfortune, rather than as a public vice. 
But tl;at it can, if indulged wildly, produce deplorable conse- 
quences, we all know. 

While generosity, with its anal-productive origin, abetted 
by exhibitionist or even allo-erotic motives, may thus at timpg 
pass the bounds of social usefulness, more no rmally the trait 
is a valuable one, which parents and teachers do well to en- 
courage. At times, alas! they tend to frown upon it. In some 
cases, this is perhaps justified, as where the child is given to 
presenting other people with things impulsively, later to regret 
its act. In other cases the interference of the parents may nip 
a desirable character-trait in the bud. 

I recall how in my childhood, having been taken to church 
one Christmas Day, I placed in the contribution box a silver 
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dollar, one of the presents I had received. For this I was 
reprimanded by my father, who called it a ridiculous extra- 
vagance. Very likely my father was right in so conceiving it, 
but to my own childish point of view the result was ashamed 
confusion. Giving had been enjoined orally by my elders as 
a merit, instead of a matter for censure, and this change of 
front was as alarming as it was distressing. 

It is, therefore, much more desirable to enlighten children 
on points of this character than to preach to them certain 
ideals in an unquaUfied form, and afterwards find fault with 
them for having observed what was preached. Indeed, when 
the person in charge of children fails to appreciate the child’s 
dfficulty, and upbraids him because of generosity, or out of 
a panicky sense that unless punished the child will grow up 
powerless to defend himself against soUcitations of churches, 
penurious friends, and the like — ^in such cases the cause of 
the panicky action can most reasonably be attributed to un- 
conscious rather than to conscious factors. Conscious reasons 
may of course be present, but they are to be regarded as mostly 
helping to make a case for deeper motives underneath. This will 
ordinarily consist in over-compensation against the person’s 
own anal-productive generous tendencies, a reaction-formation 
which may have been instilled into him when in his own youth 
he was taken to task in this abrupt way. 

Stem tells how a boy’s initial manifestation of a property- 
sense-selfishness succumbed to delight in giving when he was 
introduced to this pleasure by his guardians : 

Scupin’s child Bubi (5.2J) often went with us to take cast- 
off clothes to a very poor family. Before his first visit, he was 
asked to take some of his toys to the three children of the 
family. But he objected at first, saying they were his own toys 
and he needed them, only going at last so far as to look out 
some damaged or old t03^, long since put on one side. But 
when he saw how they delighted the children, he himself 
began to take pleasure in giving. The very next time he was 
much more generous, looked out toys of his own accord, and 
jumped about gaily, in anticipation of giving and seeing the 
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poor children’s joy. Yesterday he reminded us on his own 
initiative that it was time to take the poor children something 
again, and we even succeeded in persuading him to give them 
a toy from which at first he would not hear of parting.^ 

What conclusions of a socially valuable nature may be drawn 
from the foregoing facts? I reserve general comment on this 
habit to a later chapter. But one thing I shall point out here. 
It may be that in his concern with his material welfare, his 
economic life, in short, man displays too avaricious a nature, 
or it may be that he is too spendthrift and that his natural 
generosity seriously militates against his achievement of 
reasonable comfort and prosperity. 

Whichever of tliese views may be finally pronoimced correct, 
it is obvious, if any conclusions at aU may be drawn from the 
evidence collected in this chapter, that it will be direct action 
in the nursery, not exhortatjpn and commandments in adult 
life, which will most influence his behaviour. To have learnt 
even this one fact is something for which the economist ought 
to — ^though of course will not — be grateful. 

Generosity, however important in the economic world, is 
but one of the multitude of human characteristics which help 
to decide whether we shall aU be poor or affluent. Another, 
conceived in its widest sense and including derived qualities, 
is tidiness. Let us see what we may learn again from the 
nursery about the evolution of this important trait. 

The phase of anal erotism so far discussed has been confined 
to the direct pleasurableness of faecal production. Mother 
and nurse, however, use all their arts to train the baby in habits 
of cleanliness. And if we consider one of the fruits of such 
training when it has been successful from the parental view- 
point, that is, successful in overcoming the desire to brood at 
stool, we shall find that these fruits are habitual tidiness and 
orderliness. 

Habit and regularity are taught us in some degree with our 

Stern (W.) : P^chology of Early Childhood^, London, 1924, p. S 29 . 
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feeding. But the emotion then aroused is less^ because active 
interference with our impulses is less than when the training 
in cleanliness is given. Hence it is the latter which is chiefly 
significant in determining those habits of tidiness^ cleanliness^ 
and orderliness which play so prominent a part in civilized life. 

That these habits are highly valued when they appear in 
others we cannot doubt. Knowing that a person behaves in an 
orderly way (is^ we say^ dependable) we can the more easily 
predict how he will perform in given circumstances^ and this 
is of immense advantage to us if for no other reason than 
that it saves us worry and energy. 

Moreover^ the exhortations to tidiness and orderliness are 
amongst the most persistent in almost every variety of occupa- 
tion and walk of life. They form, it is possible to assert, the 
central core round which correspondence courses in personal 
eflSciency are built up. The ideal is well present in lesson four 
of one of the best of such courses issued in the U.S.A. which 
I have examined. In this lesson, the then (about 1918) popular 
hero. President Wilson, is set up as exemplifying the anal- 
erotic virtues: 

He has every task, operation, or appointment of each day 
scheduled in advance, to the mmute, and followed precisely 
by the minute. Though he personally hates a schedule like 
this, iron-boxmd and steel-riveted, he has foxmd it the main- 
stay of professional achievement.^ 

In the fifth lesson of the same course we come upon the 
declaration: 

A man’s day should be run by a system as minute and 
complete as that of an express train. How fast would a train 
go, how reliable would it be, if it ran by fits and starts? . . . 
But no more foolish than the way the average man mixes up 
and slows down the schedule of Ws daily routine. He runs by 
mental or emotional fits and starts; he has no schedule of 
performance to guide him; he attempts to do several things 
at the same time; he allows helpers, materials, or supplies to 

^ Purington Foundation Course in Personal Efficiency^ Lesson 4. 

K 
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remain far from his base of action; he stops in the middle 
of important work to waste time on trivial details; he fails 
to articulate his whole industrial scheme or to inspect the 
running gear and remove defective parts. 

That a certain amount of libido is released when one set of 
impulses has full sway^ even if that set be on the whole the 
group connected with discipline rather than the more primary 
anal interests, it is another point made in this lesson: 

Even the hardest, most disagreeable work may be changed 
to a source of interest and enjoyment by the introduction of 
new methods leading to better results. Your place of business, 
no matter how much toil, drudgery, or monotony has been 
there, will be transformed into a bright spot of discovery 
where ftiany a path of adventure beckons you, from the 
moment you say to yourself— and mean it — “There must be 
a better way of doing my work. I am going to find it or make 
it! 

r 

When the strength of the original lust after dirtiness is very 
great, the struggle to repress it is correspondingly severe. In 
such cases the final reaction-formation consisting of the 
tidiness-ideal can triumph only by becoming fanatically strong. 
In these cases, we get the fiissy, meticulous pedantic kind 
of person. Those people who are “finicky” about the most 
minute spot of dirt to a degree which interferes with the 
need’s of life, derive this trait from an over-compensation 
against unconscious fascination with excrement. Sometimes 
the underlying liking is revealed when a sufficiently strong 
motive is offered as a reason for throwing off even momentarily 
the inhibitions. A case in point is that of a woman whose fear 
of contamination was so strong that she could never bring 
herself to use public toilets under any circumstances. A 
relative told me that she, travelling third class on a steamer, 
on this account once went for an entire week without defe- 
cation. But when this woman had a baby, she became com- 
pletely insensitive to any kind of soiling from its excrements 


^ Purington Foundation Course in Personal Efficiency, p. 25. 
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and even extremely interested in them and their colour and 
odour, to the extent that she was annoyed with her husband 
for not being likewise. One surmises that she was subject to 
an abnormally strong fascination by excrements, which was 
ordinarily fiercely repressed, but emerged when its expression 
was sanctioned by the duty of tending the baby.^ 

Even so, these quahties may sometimes be turned into 
factors making for great accomplishment. Aristotle may well 
have been fired by a passion to tidy up and pigeon-hole the 
universe. 

Jeremy Bentham certainly worked from such anal-erotic 
motives. In his biography, one is struck by the amount of time 
that he gave daily to labour in which he allowed nothing what- 
ever to interrupt him, and no fiiends to be introduced until 
he had produced his stint of daily writing — ^fifteen pages every 
morning, sometimes more — ^just as a child remains in the privy 
until his “duty” is done. The'way in which he did this 
work consisted essentially in elaborating a central hypothesis — 
namely that everything in pohtical life and legislation should 
be done for the “happiness of the greatest number.” And 
into what elaborate details he went concerning how that one 
principle could be applied to aU fields of life! It was a 
marvellous philosophic tidying-up. 

May we not feel reasonably certain that this devotion to 
orderliness, springing as it does from repressed interests in 
excretory processes, hes at the basis of the urge which many 
feel to re-mould and make neat the world? The writings of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, with their perpetual insistence upon the 
waste that results from the abominable disorderliness of our 
present society, are an excellent illustration of the influence 
which an interest in tidiness (an ideal taught, let us remember, 
in every nursery) may have upon a person. 

For sociahsts, indeed, one of the most effective appeals 
which can be made is to point out in the capitahst system that 
phenomenon which Mr. Stuart Chase has made the title of a 
^ From a note dated October 26, 1933. 
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very telling little book^ the Waste in Industry, Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy is another writer who knows that he can appeal not only 
to the sense of being actually out-of-pocket (an ego-drive)^ 
but to a sentiment (more than egoistic) by pubHshing that 

Recently in this country $7,000,000 (seven million) was 
spent on a mansion with 121 rooms for one family. A larger 
amount was spent for a winter residence in Florida by an 
absentee citizen; $60,000 was spent on a diamond necklace; 
$1,000 for a hat-pin; $75,000 for opera-glasses; $30,000 for 
an automobile. Recently 300 Italian cars have been imported 
at a cost of $16,000 each. We puffed away ninety billion 
cigarettes last year, and nearly two biUion dollars in tobacco- 
smoke. One earnest Christian man has just spent $500,000 
for a pla^-house for his six children.^ 

Professor J. M. Williams confirms that it is not merely the 
ego-impulses which are reached by such appeals in the case of 

supporting high taxes op. Itaxuries and progressive taxes on 
incomes. The intelligent reasons for such taxes are less 
influential with the public than is this instinctive feeling that 
the wealthy “ought to share.”^ 

We are deahng, in short, with a moral sentiment. It is 
largely accounted for by the fact that the average person 
was in childhood subjected to discipline and cleanliness and 
orderliness, and made to feel that their opposites, with which 
he associates all squandering, were sinful. How often one hears 
the term “a wicked waste” ! 

Another of the characteristics which profoundly influence 
our economic status, is that known as parsimony, or, in extreme 
forms, avarice. 

When psychologists started making lists of instincts, it was 
almost foreordained that “acquisitiveness,” the “collecting 
instinct,” or an equivalent, should be included in nearly all of 
them. By most of the classical economists, too, it has been 

^ Eddy (S.). Pamphlet, Religion and Social Justice^ New York, 
1927, p. 18. 

^ Williams (J. M.) : Foundations of Social Science^ New York, 1920, 
P* 333 * 
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assumed that man acted on some such impulse. Yet doubt 
of its existence in the form supposed is increasing among 
psychologists. Beaglehole^ after a careful review of the accu- 
mulating-tendencies of various types of animals^ rejects the 
hypothesis of such a single instinct to account for them. In 
the view of the psycho-analysts^ the emotional interest which 
centres around greed is of oral-erotic^ and that which is 
nucleated around saving is of anal-erotic origin. 

Freud considers that from fixation of libido at the anal- 
retentive level we derive three important traits. These he 
names parismony^ obstinacy, and tidiness; of the first he says: 

“Parsimony” may be exaggerated up to the point of avarice.^ 

To understand how this trait has anything to Mo with anal- 
erotism we must go back to the fact that infants are not 
ashamed of their excretory processes, nor of deriving pleasure 
from them. Anyone having the cs^e of babies can verify objec- 
tively what analysis had revealed, namely, that they dehberately 
prolong and increase this pleasure by remaining unnecessarily 
long at stool and retaining in their bowel the material which, 
when evacuated in all the greater quantity, gives them agreeable 
sensations. This is at once the origin of habits making for 
constipation and of a sentiment that valuable (because pleasure- 
bringing) material (of which faeces is the first-known type) 
should be hoarded rather than spent. This last reaches its 
pathological apogee in the miser. 

Dr. Karl Abraham tells of a wealthy banker who 

impressed on his children that they should retain the contents 
of the bowels as long as possible, in order to get the benefit 
of every bit of expensive food they have. 

As Abraham comments here — 

the connection between intentional retention of faeces and 
systematic parsimony is perfectly clear. 

^ Freud (S.): Character and AnaUerotism. First published in Psy- 
chiatrish-Neurologische Wochj 1908, Bd. IX, reprinted in his Collected 
Papers:, translated Riviere (Joan), London, 1924, p. 45. 
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this fact of libidinous over-emphasis upon the possession of 
faeces explains the difficulty that certain people have in 
separating themselves from objects when those have no 
practical use or monetary value. Such people collect all sorts 
of broken rubbish in attics, bits of paper, worn-out nibs, and 
other objects of no intrinsic value, and seem incapable of 
getting rid of them. Then, on some particular occasion, they 
will get rid of the whole collection at once. Their pleasure in 
having a mass of material stored up entirely corresponds to 
pleasure in the retention of faeces. We find in this case that 
the removal (evacuation) of the material is delayed as long 
as possible.^ 

What psycho-analysis and infant-observation alike reveal 
is confirmed fey the readiness with which these interpretations 
suit themselves to folk-lore and story. There springs to mind 
that classical character, Charles Dickens’ Ebenezer Scrooge, 
as also the hero of George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss. 

Such types are not confined to fiction, as we all know. There 
are people, often really affluent, who shut themselves up in the 
cheapest of cheap lodgings, five year after year with no friends, 
no visitors, no servants, exist on the very barest minimum of 
food, and die finally amid scenes of indescribable squalor and 
misery, while within reach of their hands there may have 
been, literally, bags of gold. 

These are extreme cases, and I mention them only because 
in them it is easiest to see the operation of the trait in question. 
For parsimony in the form of thrift is a strong element of 
character and success. 

As an instance of its more wholesome embodiment, let me 
take the case of a highly successful American banker named 
Percy Johnston. Acquisitiveness became in him a successful 
spur to the accumulation of a fortune not only for himself, 
but for the organization which employed him, being not so 
excessive as to prevent him winning friends for both. In his 
youth parsimony served to prevent the dissipation of his slender 

^ Abraham, p. 385, summarized by Beaglehole (E.): Property, 
London, 1931, pp. 368-70. 
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resources^ yet did not carry him to the length of niggardliness 
to his mother (which^ as actual events showed^ might have done 
him an ill-turn). Obstinacy held him to the.career he had early 
determined on^ but did not become ^^pig-headedness.” 

In a biography of this man^ issued by La Salle Extension 
University^ Chicago^ as a source of inspiration to their students^ 
we are informed how: 

The death of his father aroused the lad’s ambition to help 
to provide for his mother and sister. He went to the local gas- 
workSj and arranged to light all the lamps in the neighbourhood 
every night. For this he received $3 a months and he added to 
it by milking neighbours’ cows at fifty cents a week for each 
COW. He was so small a tot that he was often kicked off the 
milk stool; but he displayed his ingenuity by ^rapping them 
up in a way that rendered the kickers powerless. During the 
summer vacations he earned $2 a week by working in the 
country store of an uncle. In a dozen other ways he con- 
stantly contrived to make pei^pies and dollars. Unknown to 
him, his mother, instead of using his money, saved it all for 
him, and thus enabled him to blossom out as a “financier” 
from almost the first day he entered business. 

His domestic responsibilities intensified his serious turn of 
mind. He thought a lot, worked a lot, and planned a lot. By 
the time he was twelve, he had made up his mind firmly and 
definitely that he would become a banker.^ 

Whole institutions, notably banks, are built up on a parsi- 
mony psychology, and, without it, insurance companies and 
the investment world generally would never have arisen. 
Indeed, an astonishingly large proportion of everyday business 
is conducted entirely with the aid of an appeal to greed or to 
parsimony. Nearly all advertisements seek to persuade the 
purchaser that he can exchange a certain sum of his money for 
an article worth (in one or more of several senses) far more to 
him than that amount of money. That this appeal is only 
partly grounded on the self-preserving, or ego-impulses, 
appears from the nature of some of the devices used. Take, as 
an example, the trick of sending a stamped, self-addressed 
^ Johnston (P.): Knowledge is Power ^ Chicago, 1924. 
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envelope in order to compel a reply. The trick is on the whole 
very successful in appeahng to a desire not to waste. As it is 
not the receiver’s own stamp and envelope which he might be 
in danger of wasting, it might be thought that he would have 
little interest one way or other in the matter. 

I need say no more to show how very vitally this habit of 
parsimony affects every one of us in our day-to-day economic 
life, that is, in our business. And it is clear that its influence 
upon our political attitudes wherever these attitudes relate to 
economic affairs is equally important. 

I need do no more than cite the use to which it is put by 
every political party, although few have shown themselves so 
adept in its exploitation as have conservatives and sociahsts. 

Particularly is this clearly seen in local poUtics, where the 
conservative candidate consistently appeals to the ratepayer 
to protect himself against the “reckless extravagance” of the 
sociahst candidate. How wefl. the sociaUst has also exploited 
this habit by promising to tax the rich for the benefit of the 
poor, the rise of labour parties in Britain and elsewhere clearly 
proves. 

On the other hand, the threat not only to property but to 
thrift which, it is commonly held, socialism and particularly 
communism represent, is by no means a neghgible factor in 
ahenaijng potential supporters, so much so that it has become 
the conservative candidate’s chief stick for the beating of his 
socialist opponent. 

In conclusion, let me offer a short summary of the points 
I have tried to make in this chapter. I began by pointing out 
that the concern which a young infant takes in his excretory 
processes is both natural and intense; that that concern was 
moulded or restricted by his nurse or mother, and that within 
the limits of this interest which the child possesses, as also 
of the way in which it is developed, we find the origins of three 
factors of immense economic importance: generosity, tidiness, 
and parsimony. How these factors operate in day-to-day and 
in social and political affairs I have also tried to show. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MAN AND HIS POSSESSIONS 

We saw in the preceding chapter how the earliest anal-erotisms 
affected man’s adult attitude towards a whole variety of 
economic problems, because more than anything else they 
determined the development of these three vital factors: 
generosity, tidiness, and parsimony. 

In this chapter I am proposing to continue this outline 
exposition of the way in which Freudian mechanisms 
influence the whole problem of material subsistence for man. 
On the basis of the pattern with which I hope the reader 
is now familiar, I shall attempt to trace the evolution of 
three more factors which are of immense importance in 
the general economic field. These factors, are: first, con- 
structive ability; secondly, obstinacy; and thirdly, the sense of 
property. 

All of these are directly related to our primary anal-erotisms, 
and only by approaching them from that point of departure 
can they be properly understood. The first and the third are 
of clear economic importance; the second, however, deserves 
a word of introduction. 

The reader will recall that the second of the three charac- 
teristics associated by Freud with anal-erotic fixation was 
obstinacy. In an essay on Character and Anal-Erotism he main- 
tains that 

obstinacy may amount to defiance with which irascibility 
and vindictiveness may easily be associated. To bring obstinacy 
into relation with interest in defecation seems no easy task, 
but it should be remembered that infants can very early 
behave with great self-will about parting with their stools, 
and that painful stimuli to the skin of the buttocks (which is 
connected with the anal-erotogenic zone) are an instrument 
in the education of the child designed to break his self-will 
and make him submissive. 
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It is at once evident that the characteristic of obstinacy, 
bound up as it is with the acquiring of discipline and with the 
phenomenon of effort, is of major importance in man’s whole 
struggle against economic want. Before pursuing this question, 
however, let us revert to the first of the three factors I men- 
tioned above — constructive ability. 

To most psychologists, the nest-building of so many animals 
has seemed to be a distinct instinct. William James and others 
have considered that constructiveness in general was no less 
so. Thorndike went so far as to fist manipulation as an instinct. 
This view was rudely challenged by the researches of, amongst 
others, Julian Huxley. He was able in 1929 to show that the 
nest-buildmg^of birds is apparently, in its origin, a series of 
gift-bringings by each bird to its mate. The ultimately in- 
stinctive nature of constructiveness and manipulation has been 
still more questioned and psycho-analysis has now left little 
doubt that these characteristics are fundamentally related to 
anal-erotism. 

From taking pleasure in the act of expelling their faeces, or 
increasing this pleasure by retaining the material and mani- 
pulating and moulding it with their sphincter muscles,’^ infants 
pass, as the common experience of mothers and nurses teaches, 
to manipulating the material with the fingers. When this is 
punished by parents, or when for other reasons it comes into 
the category of activities of which the infant has been taught 
to be ashamed, children substitute malleable damp matter, 
such as mud, clay, sand, or plasticine, and with it continue 
the moulding activity. The libidinous pleasure experienced is 
gradually transferred to other varieties of manipulation, and 
thence to constructive activities more generally. 

Such transfer of feeling appeared most clearly in the psycho- 
analysis of a man who had been a good deal troubled by 
digestive disorders ever since he was a boy. He had suffered 
severely from constipation, which continued all through his 
adult life. In his case, the early manipulative pleasures with 

^ Freud (S.): Dm Abbandlungen zvr Sexual-theorie, pp. 40-46. 
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materials more or less faecal in character, like mud pies and 
sand castles, was easily traced to its emergence in early con- 
structive efforts with wood and metal. At first he made all 
kinds of objects, especially boats, out of pasteboard, but as he 
got older he began to build with heavier things. He com- 
menced to use a saw and hammer and made quite large boats. 
Later, having heard about airships, he built a vessel of con- 
siderable size, “to go to the moon.” His fascination with the 
idea of masterly manipulating culminated in an interest in 
constructing a new order of society, and particularly in planning 
its basis. 

This love of handling and of moulding becomes sublimated 
readily not only in various handicrafts, but even ig professional 
aptitudes very far indeed removed from the original moulding- 
tendency. As such, they form an impulse to industry of the 
very highest importance, as ^as recognized long ago. 
“Philanthropia,” and “pliilotechnia,” love of mankind and 
love of one’s own craft or science. Miss Jane Harrison reminds 
us, 


are said by a great Greek physician to be the two guiding 
motives that should rule the true physician’s Hfe; and he adds, 
surely with a rare and startling penetration, that these two 
loves are not really two, but one.^ 

She continues, and with terms (in italics) which are unmis- 
takable in their anal-erotic significance: 

Does the artist want to possess his picture? Or the author 
his book? Why, he has made it; that is the thing. He will 
look at it, and perhaps be satisfied; and then his cry is : “Take 
the thing away, for heaven’s sake, and never let me see it 
again.” So it is with the smallest real makings. Possession seems 
so dead, so tedious, so irrelevant. Encourage the love of 
makings and the love of mere possessing will die a natural death.^ 

^ Harrison (Jane E.) : Rationalism and Religious Reaction. (A Conway 
Memorial Lecture.) London, 1919, p. 8 and pp. 28-29. 

2 Ibid., Harrison. 
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The impulse to construct is not the less imperious because 
it is a sublimated expression of a repressed childhood desire. 
It may, indeed, be classed amongst the most compelling of the 
mainsprings of man’s activities, and its thwarting is attended 
with disastrous consequences. 

It would be a laborious but an extremely instructive task 
to show exactly how much in material, artistic and intellectual, 
society lost because it is so poorly organized that the constructive 
impulses of three-quarters of its members are choked before 
they are granted the most miserable expression. I will instance 
only the well-known fact of the increasing specialization in 
industry, a tendency which reduces many operatives more and 
more to the l«vel of mere automata. 

How the lack of adequate scope in our present society for 
constructive activities has actually driven a number of men 
to become revolutionaries is evident in some of their biographies. 
To some, socialism, for example, is attractive mainly as a 
great creative scheme. De Man holds that 

until the days when socialism became a mass movement, 
and thus first acquired the emotional lure of an ethical motiva- 
tion, this constmctive and organizatory motive was the main 
motive of all the great social utopists. 

The most typical living representative of this particular 
socialist trend is the English mathematician and logician, 
Bertrand Russell. In Germany, two generations ago, 
Robbertus was a man of the same type.^ 

The great piatiletka or “five-year plan” of Russia has cer- 
tainly captured the imagination of more people than almost 
anything else which economic idealists have done since 1918, 
and illustrates clearly the social significance of the constructive 
impulse. 

It is partly owing to the lack of outlets for the constructive 
spirit that the initial tendency to mould material becomes, 
through some association of ideas underlying the common 

* De Man (H.) : The Psychology of Socialism,) ttans. by Paul (E. 
and C.), London, 1928, p. 178. 
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verbal symbols, a tendency to “mould” human beings. That 
those who are to be the subjects of this moulding do not always 
appreciate their alleged good fortime is inevitable. 

Karl Marx in his famous Commimist manifesto protested 
(but the italics are mine) that : 

Under the penalty of ruin, the Bourgeoisie compel by 
competition the universal adoption of their system of pro- 
duction-, they force all nations to accept what is called civiliza- 
tion — ^to become bourgeois — and thus the middle class shapes 
the world after its own image.^ 

Such a protest from a man who was himself an extreme anal- 
retentive character-type (as will be shown) is indeed ironical. 
But that Marx sensed, even if obscurely, an underlying motiva- 
tion which must be reckoned with among social-psychological 
forces cannot be doubted. 

I have not the space here m»which to continue this dis- 
cussion, fascinating as it is, of the development and influence 
upon society to-day of the constructive impulse. I must content 
myself with merely pointing out the significance of Freudian 
mechanisms in social evolution, and pass on at once to a con- 
sideiation of my next factor — obstinacy. 

I cited earlier (see page 154) Freud’s analysis of the origin 
of this prevalent human characteristic. He related it directly 
to the natural reluctance of the infant when at stool to part 
with his excrement at the dictates of his mother. The baby 
resents interference with what he regards as essentially a 
private concern. But Professor MacCurdy has made a per- 
tinent objection to the whole theory. He argues that 

It would be a rare nursery that staged conflicts over just 
this one difference. The child is wilful and wants his way 
over many things, and consequently there is Utde a priori 
grounds for expecting a rigid correlation between anal-erotism 
and stubbornness.® 

Marx (Karl) : Manifesto of the Communist Party, pp. 4-5. 

® MacCurdy; Principles of Dynamic Psychology, p. 183. 
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Mankind may well be tempted to agree, and to dismiss this 
contention that obstinacy and anal-erotism are indissolubly 
linked, as just one more instance in which the psycho-analyst’s 
overwhelming interest in whatever is “dirty” has led him 
astray. 

Unfortunately for this view, which attempts to see mankind 
only through the most proper spectacles, the question is not 
determined on “a priori grounds.” The dispute is not as to 
whether other conflicts arise in the nursery, but as to (a) which 
conflict is earhest so as to become a protot3^e for others, and 
(h) whether any other conflicts which occur in the infant’s 
very earhest stages are able to arouse such violent emotions as 
does this struggle over anal-retentiveness. And the fact is that 
no other does so early arouse such feeling; it is only at a much 
later stage that any is able to do so. The anal-retentive con- 
flict, however, arouses a most fierce excitement in the infant 
from the first, and it is by Association that this excitement or 
resentment is later transferred to other conflicts. 

I shall hope to show a httle later in this chapter that there is 
a pecuharly close relation between our conception of wealth 
and the anal situation of childhood. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that obstinacy will play a vitally important part in in- 
fluencing our attitudes to all situations in which an economic 
factor is prominent. And so it turns out to be. What can exceed 
indeed, the obstinate bitterness with which all economic and 
poHtico-economic beliefs are held! 

I instanced the case of Jeremy Bentham when t alking , in 
the last chapter, of tidiness. But in Karl Marx there exists 
an even more striking illustration of obstinacy. He exhibits 
most strongly three marks of the anal-retentive character, 
namely, a complex over wealth, orderliness, and obstinate 
irascibility. Professor Laski in his biography (p. 25) records : 

Marx never welcomed opposition or rivalry; and he was 
too prone to assume that a doubt of his rightness was justi- 
fication for a doubt also of his opponent’s integrity. 

Impatient of difference, as with Proudhon and Bakunin; 
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contemptuous^ as his correspondence with Engels shows^ of 
all who did not think exactly in his fashion^ he never learned 
the essential art of colleagueship. He was too prone to regard 
a hostile view as a proof of moral crime. He had not a little of 
that zest for priority he was so unwilling to recognize in the 
discoveries of others. He was rarely generous in his recognition 
of intellectual stimulus. With Marx^ to enter a movement was 
to dominate it; and he was incapable of taking the second 
place. 

“Hatred^” wrote Mazzini of him^ “outweighs love in his 
hearty which is not rights even if the hatred may in itself have 
foundation.” 

There is something unhealthy in the venom with which he 
assails early friends like Bnmo Bauer^ or not less ardent 
seekers after light like Proudhon. His accusations against 
Proudhon^ even when the temptation to destroy is remembered^ 
are singularly ungenerous. 

As for his complex over wealth, it scarcely needs mention. 
I shall refer to it, however, later in this chapter. His orderliness 
could not have a better illustration than is afforded by the 
clock-like regularity of his arrival precisely at 9 o’clock every 
morning at the British Museum. 

Obstinacy, however, is but the principal of the complex of 
characteristics that are evolved from the struggle between 
infant and mother over defecation. Scarcely less important is 
the concept of dutifulness or obedience which maternal victory 
in this conflict instils. 

Again the course of development is easily traced. Brooding 
at stool is punished; production is rewarded. Mother or nurse 
calls upon the infant to perform its task, the first task ever set 
it in life. 

Mrs. Susan Isaacs tells of “a little girl who was obstinately 
constipated, but volunteered to a new nurse T will do my 
“duty” for you.’ ” This sense of duty is early distinguished from 
generosity, or similar motives. Duty is taught us with pain and 
suffering, and quickly becomes contrasted in our minds with 
spontaneous service and with pleasant brooding. We are taught 
to act not because we wish to act, but because we “ought,” 
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and from this humble beginning are evolved in part our super- 
ego and our conscience. These of themselves become factors 
remforcing our sense of duty, and before long conscience is 
pricking us whenever we fail to do that which duty demands. 

The last of the factors resulting from the anal-retentive 
situation which I shall consider is effort. The life of the small 
baby is comparatively effortless. Indeed, effort, as a thing one 
has a duty to practise, is first introduced to him in the form of 
the command by his mother or nurse that he must try hard to 
produce at stool, in spite of his desire to remain there brooding. 
The same notion about effort is later expounded and applied 
to a variety of situations, usually with an emphasis on it as 
being an obligation. 

During an analysis a patient of mine once brought up the 
concept of effort. I asked him to tell me what effort meant to 
him, and his first association was “that there was something 
sexual in it.” The second v^s, that it had to do with “other 
physiological activities.” He then went on with seeming 
irrelevance to mention that he had never previously told me 
that he was subject to a good deal of constipation and always 
had been. I drew his attention to the juxtaposition of these 
ideas, which, as it turned out, showed with great clarity the 
origins of our notions of effort. 

Earjy resentment against the need to practise the making 
of an effort and against the sense of duty to do so are con- 
stantly breaking through in life. It is a truism that in his daily 
work the efficient person has at one and the same time to save 
himself unnecessary labour, and to steel himself against 
temptations to yield too soon to fatigue and against a dis- 
inclination to do vigorously those tasks which still remain to 
be done. But humanity on the whole appears to evince a 
stronger disposition to find easier ways of doing things than 
a disposition to work. Perhaps the failing is not altogether to 
be deplored, for its indulgence has led to the discovery of 
a multitude of immensely valuable devices. 

On the whole, however, it cannot be doubted that effort is 
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disliked and avoided wherever possible. We are taught as 
children to master our inclinations to idle or to laze^ and in 
most of us is gradually evolved an idealization of combating 
sloth or of making an effort^ as valuable per se. The notion of 
effort is also^ as I have pointed out^ bound up with our sense of 
duty. Yet in spite of this trainings and guilty as we may feel 
about it^ too often we avoid even quite necessary labours. 

How such attitudes colour our outlook on life generally may 
readily be seen. Anal guilt — ^that is^ an unconscious fear that 
duty has not been performed — provides a magnificent weapon 
for the advertiser in the exploitation of his public. He has 
discovered the value of concluding his appeals with some 
phrase exhortatory to immediate action, adorned often, more- 
over, with an apt quotation about neglected opportunities 
leaving our lives “in shallows and in shoals.” 

Examples are easily found. One is that of a letter offering 
a course of lessons in facial exercises: 

For 1 1 . 00 we’ll send you the Foundation Lesson, give you 
an opportunity to find out exactly what it is Hke. . . . 

But you must act quickly. This is the only time this offer 
will be made. It is a wonderful opportunity to test out a facial 
exercise to your own satisfaction.^ 

Particularly has this tendency found expression in press 
advertisements where readers are offered goods of -“un- 
paralleled value” which they can only secure if they “Act at 
once.” Unless they do so, they are warned, they will ever 
afterwards reproach themselves for this failure in “plain duty.” 
A case in point was the advertising sheet of a certain corre- 
spondence-course. Towards the end occurs this sentence: 

If you do not take advantage of this offer, and examine a 
set of this new, low-priced edition, you will have only yourself 
to blame. 

Finally, I should like to point out how vitally these notions 
about effort and duty affect our attitudes to our fellows, par- 

^ Letter to Mrs. B — from K — ^5 Inc., Chicago, dated July 15, 1929. 

L 
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ticularly in the socio-economic sphere. It is virtually impossible 
for the majority of mankind to withhold admiration from the 
busy, active man. It matters very little to what ends he devotes 
his efforts: e.g. I have heard Hitler and Mussolini defended 
on the sole grounds, apparently thought sufficient to sweep 
aU objections away, that they were great workers, and had 
instilled the notion of work into their fellow-countrymen. 

On the other hand, we despise idleness. So powerful is this 
attitude among some people that they are psychologically 
incapable of feeling sympathy with the unemployed for no 
other reason than the fact that they are not working. The 
objection that they can find no work to do is brushed aside as 
irrelevant. 

Without stressing such exaggerated instances of the develop- 
ment of anal guilt and of its projection on to others, it is easy 
to show how much aU of us are susceptible to the same tendency. 
If we did not condemn inactivity, few of us could feel strongly 
about the behaviour of the hero of the following story: 

William Norton, 29, went to prison at Luton to-day for a 
month. 

He was strolling along Wellington Street singing and holding 
out his hat in his right hand. His left arm was missing. 

To a detective he explained that he had lost the arm. 

But the officer found it concealed inside the overcoat. 

' “This is a stroke of bad luck; I was just doing all right,” 
Norton said ruefully. He was. In his pockets were 23s. io|d. 
in coppers and 30s. in silver.^ 

And that this moral disapproval of laziness influences many 
people towards socialism — a political creed which stresses the 
abolition of the man who lives effortlessly on unearned income 
— cannot be doubted. 

Indeed, it is obvious that a large part of our sense of values 
is derived from our unconscious attitudes such as these. I shall 
in a moment be concerned with the notion of wealth related to 
gold as a faecal symbol, but here I would mention in illustration 

^ Star, London, February 15, 1930 
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one very widely held economic theory of value. I refer to that 
first put forward by Karl Marx. 

Marx, as some of my readers will know, distinguished 
between the “exchange-value” of any article and its real value. 
He held that the latter was determined by the amount of labour 
that had gone intd the making of the article. 

In my previous book Father or Sons? I pointed out that such 
a theory was untrue anywhere in real life — it makes no difference 
how much work a truck-gardener puts into harvesting vege- 
tables, if for lack of demand they are already rotting in the 
market stalls. But in one place the theory was correct: “in the 
nursery the child is rewarded if he has been good and per- 
formed his task dutifully although no one wants his product.” 

Marx’s insistence on the theory is one more illustration of 
how truly he epitomizes the anal-retentive type of character. 
We have already seen its relation to his tidiness and to his 
obstinacy and here is evidence of his complex concemmg value. 

It is perhaps ironical that the clearest exposure of the fallacy 
of his theory is furnished by the very coimtry where his 
doctrines are most widely acclaimed — Soviet Russia. My obser- 
vations during visits to that country led me to believe what other 
observers have confirmed (Beatrice and Sidney Webb, for 
example, in their masterly survey of Soviet Communism), 
namely, since the vast efforts of millions of Russians produced 
goods and services of relatively such little value, no credence 
could be given to the view that value and the amoimt of labour 
which had gone into an article were identical. What could not 
be doubted was first the strenuous efforts of Russia’s millions; 
secondly, the poorness of their return. 

I admit that the Russian temperament bequeathed by ages 
of tyraimy rather than the communist regime is the cause of 
this poor return. I point out only that the Marxian theory of 
value — except in its very significant relation to the nursery — 
does not hold true in actual practice. 

The obviousness of the reality does not, however, prevent 
the said theory from being widely accepted. So it is difiScult 
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to escape the conclusion that its supporters are determined in 
their behef, as all of us are determined in so many of our beliefs, 
not by the intrinsic truth, but by fundamental if unconscious 
prejudices. 

I discussed in the last chapter the psycho-anal3rtic approach 
to the phenomenon which is commonly (though in the view of 
psycho-analysts, wrongly) described as the instinct of acquisi- 
tiveness. The reader will recall that it is based on the anal- 
erotic situation; and it is so important a conception that, at the 
risk of wearying my readers, I propose to sketch its develop- 
ment again in relation to our notion of property. 

It should be obvious that an infant can acquire the notion 
of value in ap object only by deriving pleasure from it, or by 
associating it with other things which give him pleasure. Food, 
his mother who caresses him and many other objects and 
activities thus become valuable. One thing which acquires 
value in this sense is his own excrement, the passing of which 
is so sensuously gratifying to hkn. There are several reasons 
why he considers it valuable. It is the product of his own body, 
and must therefore take on some of the supreme worth with 
which in his vanity he regards himself; to him his faeces appear 
to be a severed extension of his own body — areally parts of his 
supremely beloved self (for the small child is the perfect egoist). 
It is a result of his labour and wilful striving. His mother and 
nurse endorse his evaluation by praising him for what he has 
produced; and finally the social stigma later placed upon it 
endows it with vertiginous fascination. Dr. Karin Stephen 
relates how she 

overhead some children of six or seven amusing themselves 
by cooking up a concoction of slimy, brownish paint, which 
they called “tut tut.” This “tut tut” was moulded into a paste, 
and then there was a lot of laughing and whispering. Finally 
they explained that they intended to make a man out of it. 
They had the interesting, idea . . . that men . . . were made 
of “tut mt.” 

I have already mentioned several similar cases. Indeed, 
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conduct of this kind is so usual among children that many of 
my readers will wonder why I trouble to mention it^ but it is 
the next point I wish to make, namely, that the value attributed 
to excrement gets transferred to things associated with it by 
continguity or by similarity, that shows up its importance. 

We have seen how children delight in playing with mud and 
sand, clear cases of transference of interest in excrement to 
similar objects, but that the transference operates in cases of 
objects associated with the excremental process is illustrated 
by the value many people put upon scraps of paper. They 
carefully fold or file away every small white piece for future 
use, although large sheets could be purchased for a few pence. 
Consider also the case of a baby boy of my acquaintance who, 
in his first year, began to make a favourite plaything of his 
chamber, and transferred this interest to his mug and later to 
cups and vessels of all kinds, until he had developed what 
could only be described as a receptacle-fetishism. 

This phenomenon of transference to associated objects is 
clearly of immense importance in determining what things 
we may hold valuable; for it may extend in any direction as 
the result of the most unlikely and unsuspected association. 
Its operation is only difficult to trace, not to understand. 

Much more direct is the transference of value from excre- 
ment itself to objects resembling excrement. Let us follow a 
typical case of such development. 

Janet (7 years 5 months) manifested a sense of value in sand. 
On several occasions she had brought her father and heaped up 
before him gifts of wet sand. Later, when she and her mother 
were in England, she sent her father an envelope enclosing a 
folded scrap of paper which she had filled with this substance; 
written on the envelope was “Sand to dear Daddy from 
Bournemouth.” Also, when playing in their garden, she and 
her little brother used to get bright stones and put them in a 
hole in a tree which they said was the “bank” — ^they would 
bring these pebbles and deposit them as equivalents of 
money. 
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The next step in the evolution of this interest which, let it 
be remembered, was originally faecal, is normally towards an 
interest in collecting actual coins, at first bright ones, which 
take the place of shells and pebbles. Then comes the trading 
of coins and making of other collections (especially of the bits 
of paper called postage stamps) and actual buying and selling 
of objects. An observer can see gradually the transition to 
a development of interest in cash, currency, and economic 
matters. 

Thus it is that the valuation put on faeces as the first hoarded 
material and gift to the mother passed through the medium 
of mud and wet sand, dry sand, sea shells, and other pretty 
objects to cojns, copper, silver, gold, and stamped paper, and 
so becomes the basis of all our ideas of wealth. 

It is significant that, in actual life, we tend to estimate what- 
ever we value in terms of ijioney. Now money is in the last 
resort usually gold. The compulsion which the idea of gold 
exerts in economic discussions is a curious thing. Such dis- 
cussions are considerably complicated by this fact, that an 
irrational fascination always has been exerted over the human 
mind by the idea of money and, particularly, of the precious 
metal. The purely logical features of this phenomenon are in- 
adequate to explain it. Professor J. T. MacCurdy senses this : 
• 

With the evils of gold-hoarding displayed to a tortured worlds 
it is only natural that proposals are put forward for the control 
of international finance. We hear much of demonetizing gold, 
of remonetizing silver, of synmetalism, and so on. There are 
even schemes suggested for abandonment of any fixed standard, 
i,e, for the substitution of commodity price-indices. There is 
not one of these for which a good case cannot be made out 
in an academic vacuum. But how many of the proponents of 
such remedies make any serious examination of the raison d'etre 
of gold economically? Gold is a psychological and not an 
economic necessity. 

Indeed, a hundred pages earlier in his book. Mind and Money ^ 
MacCurdy had seen just a trifle further into this problem by 
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realizing the unconscious nature of the mechanism involved in 
our thoughts about the precious metal: 

... a tendency to primitive symbolic thinkings long out- 
grown by the conscious human being, persists in groups which 
have no consciousness. The desire for gold is of this order. . . . 

Once again we must look to the psycho-analysts for a wholly 
comprehensive explanation of the fact. Dr. Ernest Jones has 
pointed out, in an article on the theory of symboHsm, how 

modern economists know that the idea of wealth means 
simply a “lien on future labour,” and that any counters on 
earth could be used as a convenient emblem for it just as well 
as a “gold standard.” Metal coins, however, and particularly 
gold, are conscious symbols for excrement, the material from 
which most of our sense of possession, in infantile times, was 
derived. The ideas of possession and wealth, therefore, 
obstinately adhere to the idea of “money” and “gold” for 
definite psychological reason?, and people will simply not 
give up the “economist’s fallacy” of confounding money 
with real wealth. This superstitious attitude will cost England 
in particular many sacrifices after the War.^ 

Elsewhere Jones calls the 

association . . . between the ideas of gold and faeces . . . 
one of far-reaching significance in mythology as well as in the 
reactions of everyday hfe. 

As an example of such significance, one gets repeatedly the 
fairy tale in which the gold that is created by the wizard or 
witch within a few hours turns to earth or mud. And there 
exist certain statues which are more striking testimony still to 
the origin of gold, such as the notorious one of the “Gold- 
scheister” (excreter) in Germany. Americans use the term 
scheister for an avaricious lawyer. Do we not also reveal much 
when in some earnestness we speak of “filthy lucre’’? 

In short, the explanation which I have already given of the 
origin of the sense of wealth generally applies with particular 

^ Jones (E.): Essays in Applied Psycho^analysisy London, 1933 , 
PP. I53“54- 
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force in the case of the “royal metal.” Its yellow colour connects 
it with^ yet is by a tint removed from, the original brown 
material, from which all sense of value proceeds. 

It is unnecessary for me to stress the economic effects of the 
value which we attach to gold, and, by derivation, to money. 
In one sense it is true to say that did we not believe in its value, 
the whole economic organization of the world would be put 
in jeopardy, for were faith lost in gold as a medium of exchange, 
without preparation having been made for the event, the trade 
of the world would be brought almost to a standstill. 

On the other side of the picture, however, is a different, 
frequently absurd, and often tragic story. The society in which 
most of us liye, capitalist society as it is called, tends further 
to play up our over-emphasized sense of the value of money 
and of property in relation to it. Two passages from Mr. J. T. 
Adams are worth quoting in Jhis connection. The first of them 
is about the way that gold-getting tends to give one a material- 
istic outlook. It runs as follows: 

Dealing inevitably with material things and with the satisfying 
of the world’s material wants, the business man tends to locate 
happiness in them rather than in the intellectual and spiritual, 
unless he constantly refreshes his spirit away from business 
during his leisure. ... He may live in a palace, ride in the 
most luxurious cars, and fill his rooms with old masters and the 
costliest manuscripts which his wealth can draw from under 
the hammer at Christie’s, but if he cares more for riches, 
luxury and power than for a humanely rounded life he is not 
civilized, but what the Greeks properly called a “barbarian.”^ 

The second passage deals with what is really a result of the 
first; as a result of evaluating everything in terms of how much 
money it can be exchanged for, we get into some queer 
absurdities: 

Some time ago a prosperous and practical inventor dis- 
closed some of his adventures with popular psychology. He 

^ Adams (J.P.): A Searchlight on America^ London, 1930, pp. ii 
and 30. 
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had invented a small article which^ with fair sales^ could make 
a large profit when retailed at ten cents. He sent out a number 
of street hawkers to sell the article^ half of them with the thing 
priced at ten cents^ and the other half with a tv^enty-five-cent 
price. The latter sold immediately^ whereas few were sold at 
the lower price.^ 

Property is not always material^ however^ or^ to be more 
precise, a sense of property is not wholly confined to material 
things. That this is so in later life is evident in the later examples 
I cite; but that it develops along with the more orthodox sense 
of property in early childhood is shown by this note of Mrs. 
Susan Isaacs : 

Ownership is felt in things other than actual objects. 
Harold and Paul felt a keen sense of property In the nursery 
rhymes and songs they had heard at home, or on gramophone 
records of a kind they had there. No one else had the right 
to sing or hear these things without their permission. AH the 
children felt that anything was ‘‘theirs” if they had used it 
first, or had made it, even with material that itself belonged 
to all. 

Duncan and others felt a thing was “theirs” if they had 
“thought” of it, or “mentioned for it first,” and so on. (One 
is reminded of controversies among scientific men as to the 
parentage of ideas, discoveries, and inventions.) 

This note indeed helps us to understand the case cited by ' 
Mr. F. W. Watson about the labour quarrels which break 
out over questions of which the trade union is having juris- 
diction over a specific kind of work: 

Demarcation disputes occur in government and municipal 
establishments where the possibilities of “the sack” are very 
remote. It is not only that a craftsman loses certain work as a 
result of changes, but that some other craftsman picks it up, 
that intensifies the trouble. Removing couplings is essentially 
the work of a fitter — ^the engineer claims a proprietary right 
to the work. If couplings were abolished, or were designed 
so that they would automatically remove and replace them- 

^ Adams (J. P.): A Searchlight on America:^ London, 1930, pp. ii 
and 30. 
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selves^ the fitter would accept the position more or less philo- 
sophically^ but when he sees another man on the job^ one 
who cannot by any stretch of imagination be called a 
mechanical engineer^ he resents it.^ 

It is fortunate that these quarrels and sordid concerns are 
not the only possibilities in the development of the latent sense 
of property discovered in the nursery. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in an exquisite passage on page 38 of his Lay Morals^ has 
reminded us that: 

He who has learned to love an art or science has wisely 
laid up riches against the day of riches; if prosperity come, he 
will not enter poor into his inheritance; he will not slumber 
and forget himself in the lap of money, or spend his hours 
in counting idle treasures, but be up and briskly doing; he 
will have the true alchemic touch, which is not that of Midas, 
but which transmutes dead money into living delight and 
satisfaction. Eire et pas avoir — ^to be, not to possess — ^that is 
the problem of life. To be wealthy, a rich nature is the first 
requisite and money but the second. To be of a quick and 
healthy blood, to share in all honourable curiosities, to be rich 
in admiration and free from envy, to rejoice greatly in the good 
of others, to love with such generosity of heart that your love 
is still a dear possession in absence or unkindness — ^these are 
the gifts of fortune which money cannot buy, and without 
which money can buy nothing. For what can a man possess, 
or what can he enjoy, except himself? If he enlarge his nature, 
it is then that he enlarges his estates. If his nature be happy 
and valiant, he will enjoy the universe as if it were his park 
and orchard. 

Such passages as this reflect clearly that second aspect of 
our attitude towards property, in the material sense of the 
word — an attitude of contempt. We are creatures of queer 
behaviour and more queer origins; we display passionate 
attachments in one moment to something which we as pas- 
sionately despise in the next. Our waking lives are largely 
devoted to acquiring possessions ; we earn that we may feed, 

^ Watson (W. F.): The Workers Point of View^ xvii, “Whose Job 
is It?” The Human Factor^ London, April, 1934, pp. 141-42. 
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clothe, and shelter ourselves. Yet, in our daily speech, we 
habitually despise if we do not openly condemn the mercenary, 
the commercial. 

Now I have made some attempt in this chapter to show how 
our interest in possession, our sense of values, if you like, arises, 
and I have tried to trace its development and its influence upon 
the life we live and the society we live in. Whence then do we 
derive this contempt for mercenary profit-makers which (no 
one can doubt) does genuinely inspire us at certain moments? 

It is an anomaly which can be understood only by invoking 
Freudian mechanism. If we accept the theory of the anal- 
erotic origin of our ideas of money, then two reasons for our 
contempt become evident. 

One is that in maturing from babyhood to adolescence, we 
come to despise with a fierce contempt whatever reminds us 
of earher stages in our development. Who has not seen at 
school the intolerance of children for companions sHghtly 
younger than themselves? They get on far more easily with 
juniors separated by several years from themselves than by 
only one or two, because they are most secruely past the stage 
these former represent. In exactly the same way, when anyone 
of our higher motives is surrendered to a lower one — as the 
hetero-sexual to the homo-sexual, or, still more, to the auto- 
erotic — ^we are moved to contempt. 

The lower ethical value put on mercenary motives is attri- 
butable in large part to the fact that the mercenary as con- 
nected with the anal interests represent a more infantile stage 
of development of the libido, as compared with all other types 
of values, excepting the oral. This association is made by many 
socialists, for example, who despise the existing order of society 
because of its emphasis upon the economic motive to the 
relative exclusion of others which they consider higher; they 
crave a more “refined” sub li mation of the anal tendencies, as 
is formd in the creative impulse of the workman. 

The second reason arises from the direct teaching which we 
received in infancy: a teac hing driven home by withdrawals of 
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love and often by physical punishtnents. Certainly the endeavour 
to retreat from everything which should remind us of our 
excretory functions is constantly evident. For an example, take 
the difficulty we find in naming directly a certain indispensable 
place of domestic sanitation. It is called by its initials, w.c., 
but as these are learned by everybody, and therefore cease to 
conceal anything, it is re-christened successively by the names 
given to the room in or near which it is housed — ^bathroom, 
toilet, lavatory (= washroom), and cloak-room. Finally, as each 
new name is successively imderstood, we descend in desperation 
to caUing it “a certain place.” 

Such illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely, but they 
could not prove more clearly how bitterly we resent, even if 
unconsciously, any attempt to induce a retrogression in our- 
selves, or any example of a retrogression in others. In some 

cases, as is well known, the sense of shame at first associated 

€ 

with the excrement which we valued in our infancy is trans- 
ferred at later stages to subsequent objects which we value; 
until we are left convinced that money itself is shameful and 
unclean^ and that only the Stevensonian possessions are worth 
our regard. 

This familiar fact is commented on by Thorstein Veblen 
in his amusing and brilliant satire on the Theory of the Leisure 
Cto^^wherein he remarks that we have a 

sense of ceremonial uncleanness attaching in an especial 
degree to the occupations which are associated in our habits 
of thought with menial service. It is felt by all persons of 
refined taste that a spiritual contamination is inseparable from 
certain offices that are conventionally required of servants. 
Vulgar surroundings^ mean (that is to say^, inexpensive) 
habitations, and vulgarly productive occupations are un- 
hesitatingly condemned and avoided. They are incompatible 
with life on a satisfactory spiritual plane — ^with ''high thiiiking.’’ 
From the days of the Greek philosophers to the present, a 
degree of leisure and of exemption from contact with such 
industrial processes as serve the immediate every-day pur- 
poses of human life has ever been recognized by thoughtful 
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men as a pre-requisite to a worthy or beautiful^ or even a 
blameless, human life.^ 

The sense that money is xmclean has been the inspiration 
of many communistic schemes. In most of these, to be sure, 
the property is merely turned over from private to collective 
possession, as though from the child to the parent. In some 
cases, however, even the group is forbidden to hold property. 
An example of this may be found in St. Francis’ original ideas 
about property for the order which he founded. He wished them 
to own lands or monasteries neither individually nor collectively. 

This contempt for the mercenary or material affects our 
political views. Capitalism is often condemned by many for 
this reason; but so also is socialism. The latter theory is often 
associated with the words ^'dialectical materialism” by which its 
advocates intend only a theory which maintains that economic 
events and motives are the primfe determinants of every one 
of man’s activities. Mukerjee and Sen-Gupta, however, on 
page 250 of their text-book, justify the view which holds 
that socialism is materialistic in a far more inclusive sense 
than that which marxists themselves admit: 

In recent collectivistic schemes of reform, the picture of 
injustice that is drawn is concerned with instrumental values, 
wealth, prestige, material comforts. Such has been the influence 
of the mechanized industrial system and the social hypnosis 
to which it has given rise. A defect of recent class movements. 
Syndicalism and Communism, has often been that they insist 
upon the fulfilment of partial interests rather than of the 
whole human nature. They strive after economic interest 
abstracted from the complex scheme of values in which it 
arises, and do not allow legitimate outlets for the remaining 
unsatisfied complexes. Moreover, the rigid socio-economic 
organisation of the commune may work very weU for un- 
progressive bees and ants, but not for dynamic human nature 
that is perpetually projecting its tentacles of interest in novel 
directions. 


^ Veblen (T.) : Theory of the Leisure Class^ London, 1924, pp. 37-38. 
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Here, again, is only an instance of the way in which our 
sense of values may affect our attitude towards a theory. For 
if the theory were adequate, the effect would be to increase the 
number or to alter the distribution of the existing objects of 
value in the world, in a direction desired; hence there is a 
disposition to beUeve the theory is adequate. 

The passage from Mukerjee and Sen-Gupta is also interest- 
ing as pointing out that the identical accusation of “too 
materialistic” is brought by progressives against capitahsmin 
favour of socialism and by conservatives against socialism in 
favour of capitalism. 

Like the earKer instances I have given in connection with the 
other factors with which I have been concerned in this and the 
previous chapter, this one shows that the teachings of psy- 
chology must be heeded before the protests of pohtidans if 
the hope of improving the niaterial conditions of the people of 
our world is to be realized. 

If this holds true of economic, material affairs, which are 
so primitive and fundamental, how much more helpful is 
psychology likely to be in other matters ! It will be my purpose 
in the following chapters to defend the implied assertion. 



CHAPTER IX 


MAN AND HIS CHILDREN 

Another of the forms of happiness I reviewed in Chapter IV 
is that which I described as Inner Peace. Its opposite is madness. 

Now madness in any one of its many forms takes a terrible 
toll on the happiness of mankind. We have to take into account 
not only the sort of mental disturbances which^ because they 
render the sufferers dangerous to themselves or to their fellows^ 
lead to their detention in institutions of one sort or another^ but 
also that vast range of disorders that are not strictly classifiable 
as madness in the legal sense of the term. Persistent hallucina- 
tions, melancholia, irrational hates or loves for any particular 
object or thing, simple cases popularly described as “cranki- 
ness,” all these must be added lo those breakdowns in the 
poise of the mind from which so many myriads of people 
suffer. 

If we divide insanity for the moment into two rough (and 
admittedly quite unjustifiable) divisions, namely, insanity which 
is legally “certifiable” and insanity which is not, then it is 
probable that the second category, which includes so many 
times as many cases as the other, is responsible for more 
unhappiness in sum than the first. 

Modern life, “with its sick hurry,” its divided aims, is 
responsible for precipitating an acute increase in the 
number of cases which, in one or other degree, pass over the 
border-line into insanity. The point requires no emphasis. 
If it did, a cursory survey of the rise in the suicide rate 
in highly industrialized countries would alone be sufficient to 
prove it. 

It is clear that psychology comes peculiarly into its own 
when dealing with the problem of insanity. My critics (and 
they will be numerous) who have objected violently to the 
maimer in which I have persistently made psychology intrude 
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into such subjects as politics, economics, finance, must here 
remain silent. 

Psycho-analysis, in particular, has won its way because of 
its intrinsic ability to deal with cases of “nervous” disorder. 
Nor need the cynic conclude that a science designed to aid the 
mentally sick is of no importance to the mentally fit; for which 
of us, in all honesty, may claim to be completely sane? 

It is, indeed, on the strength of its achievements in that 
direction that I am pleading for the application of its principles 
in fields where it has so far hardly been considered. Were I to 
assert that psycho-analysis is simply a method of correcting 
mental disorders — a method, that is, of securing inner peace — I 
should be falsifying the truth only in so far as I am suppressing 
some of it. ''That psycho-analysis is something much more 
universal in its application, I hope I have already shown. 

Because, however, of the attention which the science in its 
narrower field has already feceived, and because my purpose 
herein is not to trespass on ground that has already been so 
well cultivated, I shall not attempt here to give any elaborate 
exposition of precisely what psychological factors contribute 
to the breakdown of that mental state which can be described 
as inner peace. These can be studied better from the case-book 
of any practising psychiatrist. 

I propose instead to examine aspects of the problem involved 
in the last chapter where I shall be concerned, amongst other 
things, with the resistance of psycho-analysis and its practice, 
and hence to what is more important still, the apphcation of 
knowledge gained in this way to the handling of the very young. 

It is in relation to the sexual question that lay criticisms of 
the psycho-analyst assume their most coherent and their most 
virulent form. These criticisms consist essentially in an emphatic 
denial of the importance which psycho-analysis attaches to 
sexual impulsion. 

Man only attacks violently what he dislikes violently. It is 
to be assumed, therefore, that man dislikes violently, if not 
necessarily any general reference to the sexual impulse, at least 
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any theory which endeavours to show that this impulse is, 
far more often than is assumed, the root of our behaviour. 
But what makes man object so strongly to the view that sex is 
at the root of so much of his behaviour? 

The reasons for any human hate are apt to be many and 
various; they are also frequently obscure. But no other cause 
for hatred is so strong as a feeling of guilt in relation to the 
thing hated. 

I have said enough in the last chapter to show how a feehng 
of guilt is built up in relation to sadism; in fact, this guilt-feeling 
was the cause of much of the dislike and hatred we feel for so 
many objects in life. 

In a similar way, I suggest — and in this chapter I shall be 
giving many illustrations in defence of this suggestion — our 
guilt about our early sexual erotisms affects us in later life. The 
very strength of the opposition which psycho-analysis en- 
counters on this question is proof of the strength of the impulse 
which it seeks to understand. For the more violently anyone 
objects to an exploration of the sexual impulse, the more 
violently (we may be sure) did he have to repress in himself 
the interest. Fanatical opposition to any mention of sex is 
to be understood primarily as proof of the strength and the 
importance of the sexual impulse in hfe. 

That this impulse makes its effects felt in nearly every one 
of our activities would be easy, except that it wotild be laborious 
to show. So, as in the last chapter, I am going to select 
arbitrarily the field which I propose to explore, and the ten- 
dencies which I hope to make clear here must be understood as 
an illustration merely and not as an exhaustive analysis of the 
way in which the sexual impulse affects our attitudes and our 
behefs. 

In the preceding chapter, I was concerned principally with 
the first of our forms of happiness, namely, the enjoyment 
of abundance. In this one, I shall be concerned with the 
second of those forms, namely, that which we have called 
secure enjoyment of a sex life happy for all concerned. 

M 
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I propose to begin with a short discussion of the sex problem 
as it presents itself to the modern world, and I will point out 
how, because of the violence with which the most conflicting 
beliefs about the problem are held, we must look not to the 
facts of the case but to imderlying motives, for an understanding 
of why men so disagree. I shall then proceed to analyse how 
the earhest love impulses manifest themselves and how they 
develop, and shall finally point out their effects in determining 
our attitude towards the sexual problem. 

So far, I have used the word sexual erotism very loosely, 
but as I will show later in this chapter, it is capable of precise 
sub-division. And the two sub-divisions whose workings I 
propose to illustrate are; first, auto-erotisms, with particular 
emphasis upon the phallic stage in development; secondly, 
allo-erotisms, with particular emphasis upon hetero-sexuality. 
The second of these discussions wiU form the subject of the 
next chapter. 

Any intelligent discussion of the sexual problem as a whole 
must take account of three more or less separable factors, or, 
to be more precise, three spheres of interests. The first is, 
naturally, the parmers in marriage and reproduction. The 
second is the children of the union, and the third is, broadly, 
society. It is clear that although the interests of any two of 
these groups may coincide, they need not coincide. Much of 
the controversy which the sexual problem arouses springs 
from a failure to recognize this simple fact. The three factors 
are not, however, wholly independent; they overlap at many 
points, but they can be usefully distinguished for the purposes 
of discussion, as is evidenced by the fact that each of them has 
given rise to its appropriate reform movement. The modern 
sex reform and marriage reform movement works primarily to 
promote the happiness of sexual partners, although it would 
naturally claim that the children and society as well would 
benefit if its proposals were universally adopted. The birth- 
control movement primarily affects the interest of the children; 
although again its proposals directly affect the welfare of the 
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parents and of society generally. Finally, the eugenics movement 
is concerned primarily with the needs of society and the human 
race, although here too it is obvious that its suggestions are 
of vital interest both to parents and to children. Let us consider 
each of these movements in a little more detail, and endeavour 
in that way to grasp the extent and the nature of our problem. 
I begin with the last. 

The eugenics movement endeavours to secure that reproduc- 
tion shall be as much as possible from the best stocks, and as 
little as possible from the inferior. We need not go into con- 
tentious questions arising out of the idea of the best, because 
in the first place there are sufficient matters which are clear, 
and give us enough to do for a long time to come; and because 
secondly it is part of the spirit of modem enhghtened eugenics 
to recognize that there is a vast deal still to be learnt about the 
question of the ideal stocks to be looked for and selected. The 
only thing that matters for our present purpose is that under 
our principle of the greatest and most enduring happiness of the 
greatest number, we have become responsible about the rights 
and claims of the race in human reproduction. This is a new 
thing. We have left behind both blind, indiscriminate breeding, 
and sole preoccupation with our own “moral” affairs or souls 
as if our offsprings or their future fellow-citizens or our race 
and its welfare had no rights or claims in the matter. We are 
concerned about the qualities of health, fitness, character, 
ability, which are needed for sustaining the life and well-being 
of happy achievement of our race. We have added a new 
dimension to our sense of responsibility. 

The birth-control movement m its more immediate aims 
obviously flows out of the same principle. We have recognized 
our responsibility to secure for the offspring of reproduction 
the necessary conditions for a worth-while life. First of aU, we 
see the necessity for controlling the mere quantity of population, 
in order that it may not outrun the condition of economic 
well-being. Secondly, and a vital need, we want to reduce the 
number per family, so that each can be properly cared for 
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physically, in education and personal interest and attention. 
Thirdly, we want to regulate the times at which children 
arrive, so that each shall only come when it is wanted, and when 
proper provision for it is secured. Of course, in all these respects 
birth-control is only a part of a wider movement, aiming to 
secure well-being for everyone through a more satisfactory 
economic organization of society as a whole. But until better 
industrial conditions are brought about, the practical birth- 
control movement finds itself limited to lessening evil rather 
than ensuring full positive good. 

The marriage — ^and sex-reform movement is designed to 
promote the happiness of the partners. We want in the first 
place to renpve injustice and inequalities, such as those which 
have long weighed so heavily on women. We want, in the second 
place, knowledge, so that people are prepared, and can act in- 
telligently and responsibly Instead of being kept in ignorance 
and plimged into situations for which they have been left quite 
unfitted. In the third and main place, we see no reasons at aU 
why we should not recognize the right of our sexual impulses 
to a full part in a balanced, happy hfe. We know, or we should 
know by this time, that we cannot prevent them from acting 
upon us most powerfully; we can only choose between different 
ways in which they can do so. If we try to prevent them, they 
simply act along imcontroUed and imcontrollable lines (a) 
indirectly in fashions of which we know nothing, and thus 
certainly cannot control; (b) directly, breaking through against 
our will, in ways which we should perhaps most have wanted 
to avoid; (c) directly again, as a continual besetting pressure. 
Demanding constant struggle and effort at suppression, entailing 
a heavy drain on energy and attention, they are then after all 
coining to play a much larger part in controlling our course — 
ftom which they were to be banished — ^than if we accepted 
them frankly. By the contrary course of permitting our sexual 
impulses a regulated expression, we can bring them into hne 
with the rest of our interests and values, and work out for 
them the same conditions, based on the same sovereign principle 
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of the greatest ultimate happiness of the greater number, as 
we apply to our other activities. In this, of course, we have been 
i mmen sely helped by the development of scientific methods 
of birth-control, which has allowed us to separate sex partner- 
ship from reproduction, and thus for the first time in history 
to give just acknowledgment to the different demands of both. 
Their previous entanglement was often equally fatal to both. 

From our modern point of view, therefore, we can consider 
frankly and freely the conditions for happy sex partnership, as 
something which must as a matter of course be satisfying to both 
partners in it, which must therefore be equal and reciprocal, 
and which needs the fullest knowledge and understanding. 
Parenthood then falls into place as an added enjoyment where 
the conditions are favoiuable to it, just because it is a deliberate 
responsible act, of which the consequences are fully willed and 
provided for. ^ 

Conspicuous amongst the advocates of sex reform in the 
modern world is Bertrand RusseU, whose numerous essays 
and books on the subject have attracted great attention. His 
view may be taken as the extreme reaction from the Christian 
ideal. In his book. What I believe, he sets out in two words what 
he conceives to be the only possible basis of an intelhgent sexual 
ethic. That is : “mutual inclination.” Provided that is, that two 
responsible adults have given their free consent, their sexual 
behaviour, however irregular or even shameful it may seem to 
others, concerns and can concern no one but themselves. 

Judge Ben Lindsay of the Juvenile Coiurt of Denver, 
Colorado, is less extreme in his views, as he would require a 
ceremony of marriage to be performed before the union of two 
young people should be deemed sanctioned. In his two recent 
and greatly discussed books. The Revolt of Youth and Com- 
panionate Marriage, he summarizes the conclusions to which 
he had been forced by long experience with young people of 
the great American cities. He finds that youth, tired of the 
hypocrisies of its elders, has decided to take matters into its 
own hands, and to flout openly the morality which has so long 
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been preached as essential, even while it has been disregarded 
in practice by the older generation. He finds that adolescents of 
both sexes are extensively experimenting in intercourse which 
society holds to be illicit, and that socially the most objectionable 
feature is the secrecy under which it has to be carried on, 
owing to the attitude towards it of society. He pleads that more 
would be gained than lost if we were to give open recognition 
to what exists in fact, allow unlimited spread of contraceptive 
information, and give our sanction to the whole affair, provided 
only it were entirely honest and open, and were preceded by a 
marriage ceremony which should be considered as binding on 
both parties for a trial period only, and so long as no children 

were bom to them. 

€ 

Whatever may be thought of the views of these two men, 
views that are at once the result and the cause of the changing 
attitude of society towards ^the problem of sex, it is evident 
nowadays to most people that wise management of one’s own 
sex life is made extremely difficult by existing taboos and 
conventions. The main effect of these is to build up a quasi- 
religious, quasi-scandaHzed “mystery” in which the whole 
subject of sex is to be carefully shrouded; and until this cloak 
of secrecy is stripped away, it seems inevitable but that 
ignorance, fear, and prejudice will continue to levy their toll 
of suffering on successive generations. 

Much has undoubtedly been done and is stiU being done. 
But that the problems for the solution of which these various 
reform movements have been brought into being still continue, 
anyone who chooses to visit our divorce courts, our mental 
homes, our juvenile courts and, indeed, our police courts, 
where sexual crimes in one form or another occupy a quite 
astonishing prominence, may find out for himself. Besides this 
public evidence of the failure of society’s sexual code, there 
are millions of tragic cases of which the public never hears, 
each in itself an indictment of one or another contention 
which society imposes on its members. Intimate friends, and 
occasionally ministers of religion or doctors, get to know; few 
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beside. And yet the sum total of misery which is thus caused 
is colossal. Can we hope for its alleviation? 

Economic conditions work to-day to cause the more in- 
tellectual and more energetic sections of the population to 
reduce their birth-rate to below the point where they keep 
their numbers even, while the least desirable parts of the 
population are prolific. These facts have been established by 
many investigators, and recently for England most specifically 
by Cattell. Moreover, any constructive eugenics proposal 
assumes that for its purposes the inherent differences between 
persons will become manifest to an extent which makes it 
possible to assess their worth. This is only approximately true 
in a capitalist society, because many of the hereditarily well- 
endowed are choked by a poisonous childhood environment 
which wilted the bloom that might have been theirs if their 
economic circumstances had beei^ average. Finally, there can 
be little doubt that, behind the laws designed to prevent the 
poor practising the birth-control which is practised by all those 
who make the laws, and behind the big-fairdly propaganda 
preached and published by small-familied preachers and 
publishers, there is class-interest. The employing class intuitive- 
ly feel their supremacy to depend on labour being prolix and 
plentiful and so cheap and divided. 

A most mighty frustration of our hopes occurs through the 
persistence in the world of rival nationalisms. It is in the 
most mihtaristic States that poor mothers are not permitted to 
know how to prevent unwanted children being brutally forced 
upon them. A dictator demands that mothers shall breed 
additional cannon-fodder for his armies, even while he is 
making the need of more territory for his already too large 
population the excuse for sabre-rattling. Among the people, the 
fear that we shall be out-bred by alien groups and races whom 
we despise gives rise to the “race suicide” cry, although the 
really significant inheritable differences between men are fotmd 
between one individual person and another, or one family 
and another; whereas, all vast collective tmits contain each so 
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many good and so many bad cases that in the aggregate the 
differences between one huge group and another are nearly 
ironed out. 

Child-handhng methods I do not habitually discuss as a causal 
factor in these social movements, apart from the detailed 
analysis of the psychology of the movement, but it should be 
noted that a very important problem of mental hygiene is 
that of whether and how to impart sex-instruction. The 
principle of progressive education is that all a child’s questions 
about sex should be answered fully and frankly, without treat- 
ing this topic as “sacred” or otherwise set apart, and by someone 
who feels no embarrassment about it. This practice makes for 
better selection of one’s husband or wife, married happiness 
and prudent spacing of children to come when conditions of 
circumstance and of affection are most favourable. 

Genetic problems are further complicated by various social 
customs. It is weU known that alcoholism is responsible for 
much bastardy. Tobacconism does not take its toll in the same 
manner. Drs. Kostral, Tidswell, Playfair, Etienne Mutrel and 
Thomson have foimd that it increases the proportion of still- 
births among women, a fact confirmed by the experiments of 
Gy and of Fleig on gxiinea-pigs, Deprierris on chickens. Petit 
on these and on dogs and rabbits and Kellogg on rats. Where- 
ever the young have been compared with those of a no-nicotine 
control group, they appear to have been inferior. 

Most fundamentally of all does ignorance block the way 
of sex-reform. It does so very immediately, since without 
knowledge of wholesome preventive technique, birth-control 
can only be effected through methods which are uncertain and 
also psychiatrically harmful, such as coitus interruptus. But 
more than that, censorship on sex information and discussion 
leaves the way open for the inaccurate, individually and socially 
harmful teachings of fanatic prudes, and for such information 
to spread unrefuted. A population unaccustomed to think 
scientifically falls a prey to priests. These teach it, on the 
authority of a tent-maker who eviuced very Httle knowledge of 
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the sociology of even his own day, nineteen centuries ago, that 
woman is a mere breeding-animal who should “be subject to” 
her husband. 

The scientific temper and technique are, I insist, the 
necessary remedy for this state of affairs ; and of all the sciences 
the most useful will be psychology. If it be possible to indicate 
one cause as more responsible than any other for the continuance 
of the systems which promote the evil, it is surely the attitude . 
of mind towards the problem which the vast mass of society 
exhibits. Change that attitude of mind, indeed, and the whole 
problem is half-way to solution. 

Whether that change can be effected, even then, is a vital 
query. But until we understand how that attitude is built 
up it can never be answered. 

Once again, we must invoke the aid of the psycho-analyst, 
for only thereby shall we be able fully to comprehend the 
nature of the resistances to be broken down before we can hope 
effectively to alter human nature. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the “rational” arguments 
which are used by one controversialist or another in this 
problem. I have said before that if man were actuated solely 
by his reason, he would have mastered his problems long 
ago. For all the effect which these arguments have upon 
society they may be virtually disregarded. Clearly, what 
must be considered are the motives by which people are 
blinded to reasonable arguments, whatever those arguments 
may be. 

It would be possible to review all the stages of libido- 
development in turn, and show how each helped to determine 
our attitude towards the problems of sex. I can only indicate 
here in the briefest way some of them. 

Oral erotism comes into the love affair at latest with the first 
kiss. Again, if in infancy there was formed a definitely oral- 
erotic type of character, this may result, through its usual ac- 
companiment of the trait of “spoilt-ness”, in refusal to renounce 
immediate pleasures at the demands of eugenics, or for the 
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sake of the economicj hygienic or other needs of the marital 
partner and the children. 

Sadism and masochism are more macabre influences. These 
are behind much of the pseudo-medical objections to allowing 
women even the advantages of anaesthetics to render childbirth 
painless. How, then, should they be absent when the question 
is one of mercifully fireeing woman from bearing children 
against her will? Sadism and masochism receive all pleas for 
birth-control based on mercy to the mother, the child or the 
race as grounds for unconscious bias against the birth-control 
movement. 

The anal erotisms are also important in their influence over 
our attitudes^ towards procreation. Anal production is the 
prototype, psychologically, of production in general, and so of 
creation. Dr. Ernest Jones, in particular, has shown that some 
of the expressions of endearment used by mothers to their 
babies indicate that they regard them in anal terms, and the 
theory of birth via the bowel is one frequently held by children. 
Hence a fixation at the productive, the retentive or the product- 
valuing stage of anal erotism at times becomes the real motive 
determining our view for or against birth-control. Depending 
upon the positive or negative nature of the original erotism, 
it may make one become a high-birth-rate enthusiast, or, on 
the contrary, a neo-malthusian restrictionist — ^in general, one 
passionately convinced either way about the relative merits of 
quahty and quantity of offspring. 

The importance of urethral erotism for birth-control is 
probably not very great. So we terminate these suggestive 
surveys of the auto-erotisms as we come to genital erotism, to 
which I devote the remainder of this chapter. Perhaps it will 
be of help if I outline my argument. 

First of all, I am going to show that while genital interests 
awaken at a very early age, there are differences in what may 
be called the natural urge to reproduction which become 
rationalized as the approval or disapproval of large famili es. 
The natural desire to have children is one with which we must 
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reckon, if we propose to restrict children only to such people 
as will bear them eugenically. Symbolism is also to be mentioned 
because of the confusion it introduces into thought; babies are 
often pictured, for example, as love-gifts from one married 
parmer to the other. Aggressive castratory wishes, we shall 
find, lead to that sort of censorship which interferes with the 
sane discussion of sex problems. Phobia of being castrated, at 
the same time, shows itself as a flight from sex which results 
in inability to face squarely the social problems involved, such 
as birth-control. Finally, I shall show the existence of self- 
castratory wishes, and from the fact that birth-control itself can 
be regarded as symbolic of self-castration to point out how 
unconscious wishes about the latter may affect our attitude 
towards it. One of the results of Freud’s researches which has 
elicited the greatest amount of hostile criticism has been his 
postulate of infantile sexuality. ,It was indeed the last straw 
which broke public tolerance of his views and let loose a 
storm of vituperation. Yet evidence of its truth is available to 
any mother who will not shut her ears. Every infant takes a 
spontaneous interest in his own gentials and their functioning. 
To sex organs in others, his attitude is also one of attentive 
interest, though the interest is sometimes admiring, sometimes 
hostile. Sex phenomena in adults exert a fascination over him. 
This interest in the genitals is manifested in the way they 
may be symbolized by other organs, such as the fingers, 
or, particularly, the breasts. 

This identification between penis and breast is carried over 
from the maternal nipple; testimony of this fact has been 
afforded by the psycho-analysis of adults, and by observation 
of children. Dr. K. Stephen reports, in Psycho-analysis and 
Medicine, how one of her patients 

identified the breast and the penis, describing the woman’s 
body as one with two penises above and none in the right 
place. 

Dr. Susan Isaacs, in Social Development among Young 
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Children, correspondingly reports from observation how 
a boy, 

about five years of age, was stroking a large collie dog, when 
it sniffed at his trousers in the genital region. “Oh,” he said, 
“it wants to suck.” 

The penis, to all little children, both boys and girls, is 
'especially an object of tremendous interest and curiosity. About 
it they weave various fantastic conceptions and make many 
innocent queries until adult prudery has effectually crushed 
them into a prudent reserve, at least when grown-ups are 
present. 

In New Babes for Old, Dr. W. de Kok has a most illuminating 
passage in this connection. She is describing the reactions of 
her little daughter, Julia, towards her brother, who was bom 
when Juha was i year lo mocths old. 

The first time she saw him naked, I saw her look at his 
genital organ in surprise, her hand flew instinctively to her 
own, and then she said: 

“What’s that. Mama?” 

I said quite simply, “It’s Christopher’s botto,” that being 
her own word. 

Her interest in this amazing appendage continued. 

•At 2 she saw her father having a sun bath, and pointing to 
his genital organ, said: “What’s that?” 

“It’s Daddy’s botto. He has one like Christopher because 
they are both boys.” 

At 2 years 2 months she often said, as she watched the baby 
being bathed: “I think it’s a lovely little botto,” and “Can 
I touch it?” 

At 3 years 3 months: “Christy has a botto like a thumb,” 
and she would call him “little Thumbkin.” 

At 3 years 10 months: “Did I have a botto like that when 
I was a baby?” “No, Christopher is a little boy and you are a 
girl.” 

At 3 years ii months, she volunteered the information: 
“Christopher is going to be a man when he grows up, and I’m 
going to be a lady.” 
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The male organ has been found by Freud and other analysts 
to be an object of which the boy is extremely proud, and the 
girl often is envious. After the early childhood years, these 
attitudes usually become unconscious. Hence to persons who 
have not been analysed, their strength if not their existence is 
sometimes incredible. Consequently, Dr. Alfred Adler was 
unwilling to make it, as Freud did, the basis of the feelings of 
inferiority which the child experienced in comparing itself with 
adults. Yet most persons admit, and Adler even emphasizes, the 
fact that for some reason, which to them remains mysterious, 
the boy is generally proud to be such, and the girl envies him 
his status. As Money-Kyrle observes in his paper. Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Family, it is, for the average person, 

easier to say with Adler that most girls wish to be boys, than 
with Freud that they wish to have a penis. . . . Hen birds, 
cows, bitches and female apee often attempt to mount their 
companions, so that there is nothing strange in the occurrence 
of similar masculine impulses in women. And, if we once 
accept the presence of the impulse, we naturally expect to 
find a desire for the organ which alone can satisfy it fully. 

Theoretical disputes of this kind are best solved by actual 
observation. Evidence on the point has been afforded by the 
analysis of many patients, who were ultimately able to trace 
back their inferiority feeling to a comparison of theilr own 
organs with those of their father. The likelihood of Freud 
being right is increased by the fact that children are much 
excited by the sight of adult male genitals. Dr. Karin Stephen 
in Psycho-analysis and Medicine relates how: 

Two litde girls who had the opportunity of seeing their 
father’s body about the age of two showed pleasure in the 
penis, exclaiming “pretty.” Another, a year or two older, used 
to admire her mover’s pubic hair, calling it affectionately 
“your mouse.” 

Affection and admiration seem to be the spontaneous 
reaction so long as the child’s attitude is loving. But if the 
discovery of the adult genitals and sexual activities comes at 
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a time when the child is angry^ disappointed and jealous^ it 
may arouse feelings of intense hostility and alarm, riveting 
the attention upon them with a sort of horrified fascination. 

Masturbation as indulged in by children has caused an 
amount of parential solicitude which is quite unwarranted by 
medical facts. The indulgence is not really measurably harmful, 
but is the habit of well-nigh all little children, who may 
continue it throughout their immaturity and then outgrow it 
in perfectly natural fashion if nothing intervenes to cause 
fixation. Real harm is done, not by the physical practice, but 
by the fact that the child who has been taught shame of his 
activity is nevertheless compelled to go on practising it, but 
then, feeling^ it to be very wrong, becomes degraded in his 
own esteem. 

The genital zone is par excellence the source of intensively 
agreeable sensations. When jfhe infant in the course of self- 
investigation discovers it, masturbation becomes for him a 
game, the reward of which is such great pleasure as to wean 
him from most of his previous auto-erotic activities. For this 
reason, genital erotism remains, throughout life, a symbol of 
fleshly enjoyment. The treatment afforded the child by “moral” 
parents combines with innate tendencies to make sex a subject 
of outstanding importance. As Groves and Blanchard in 
Introduction to Mental Hygiene observe: — 

he discovers that a certain sphere of his interest gets a different 
reception from his parents than any other. This means that 
his curiosity or some accidental happening of his body ex- 
ploration has entered into what is known to the adult as “sex.” 
These things that the child does and becomes so curious about 
are not different to him than other experiences that have 
arisen with his growth, though for the adult they have a dis- 
tincdy different meaning from any other events and ideas, 
because they are saturated with an emotional colouring that 
comes out of his past and the conditioning that he has himself 
received. The adult, by a harsh reprimand or shocked tone 
of self-conscious expressing of mingled guilt and pleasure, 
dramatizes the incident in a way that fixes the child’s attention 
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on what he has done or said, which immediately takes on a 
colouring of differentness from the other happenings of his 
life . . . because of the emotional intensity of the parent in 
dealing with it, becomes a thing apart, more fascinating than 
an3^ng else, not to be openly discussed or experimented 
with, nor to be lightly dropped and easily lost sight of. 

When there is no interference from outside, the masturbatory 
urge tends to subside in the degree that various hand-employ- 
ments and skills are developed. This, together with the ex- 
tremely early age at which the practice may begin, are described 
by Dr. de Kok, in New Babes for Old : — 

Julia practised masturbation at 9 months by rubbing her 
thigh and rocking herself. In the characteristic adult fashion 
I was distressed and wondered if I should stop her, but 
wisely decided not to interfere, but wait and see what would 
happen. About that time, she became an adept at crawling, 
and life became very interestiilg. In less than six months she 
had outgrown the habit, and there has been no recurrence. 

Mrs. Susan Isaacs found, among children still of nursery age, 
that masturbation was accompanied by fantasies of the parents’ 
copulating and by a feeling on the part of the child that because 
of his jealous desire to separate them they would punish him. 
Consequently, he may feel that his own organ is wholly bad 
and has to do only with poisoning. A certain mother told her 
she had heard that a good way to stop the habit was painting 
the boy’s organ with an anaesthetic! To such extremes will 
""good” parents go! 

Negative methods may actually increase the tendency. Or, 
if so dreadful as to inhibit it, they often inhibit with it all 
emotional life. A factor which prevents development out of 
this auto-erotic phase is precisely the over-importance which 
becomes attached to it through efforts of anxious parents and 
nurses. Bertrand Russell wisely says that we should be most 
careful not to give artificial emphasis, to say nothing of un- 
natural and psychologically harmful terrors, to this subject by 
punishments of any kind. I shall revert to this subject later. 
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Although generally it is only after puberty that penetration 
becomes possible, and, in consequence, that the desire for 
coitus becomes normal, it must not be forgotten that even 
very small children occasionally make attempts at copulation. 
Professor Maliaowski in his great book, The Sexual Life of 
Savages, has furnished evidence that amongst the Trobriand 
Islanders copulation is practised from the earliest age. Dr. G. 
Roheim has also observed attempts at copulation by children 
of two or three years amongst the primitive peoples of Australia. 
It may be admitted that the warm climates in which these 
natives live may induce a precocity not met with amongst 
more civilized peoples. But it can scarcely be thought that 
native children can be activated by desires which children of 
more civilized races never experience at all. Indeed, direct 
observation in infant schools, in creches and in nurseries has 
furnished ample evidence to the contrary. 

Although I could produce further data on the sexuality of 
young children almost indefinitely, enough has, presumably, 
been said to make my point. Many readers may feel that I have 
laboured it unduly, and in a sense this is so. For unless infantile 
sexuality is a fact, then it caimot develop. And unless it can 
develop, then the fixations which occur at various levels and 
which are, as I hope to show, responsible for so many of our 
prejudices about sexual matters, cannot be real, but must be 
myths of a disordered imagination. 

It has been to escape this charge that I have emphasized at 
such length the very real fact of infantile sexuality. Let me 
at this point pass on to some of its developments. 

That every species is entirely competent to reproduce its 
kind without receiving instruction on the technique, is adduced 
as a reason to assume that an instinctive or intuitive knowledge 
is possessed by members of the species of the biological 
functions of their sexual organs. Now human young differ from 
non-human young by their intelligence, and this in itself 
would strengthen the view that children do guess at the purpose 
of their own and their parents’ sexual organs with almost 
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uncanny directness. I am not claiming that every child has an 
intuitive perception of the exact nature of coitus. I only say 
that we must not be surprised to find children acting as if 
from a sure, however vaguely conceived, sense of the comection 
between their or their parents’ genital organs and procreation. 

Much evidence has been accumulated to prove this. I have 
space here only for one example. The guess of intuition in this 
case appears in the form of a fantasy, but the symbolism is 
not difiicult to understand. 

The Httle son of S.G. made a visit to a clergyman’s family. 
Now clergymen often have a painful consciousness of being 
regarded as meek and mild to a degree not altogether admired 
by others; and so they frequently try to compensate for this 
reputation by displaying military or else so-called sporting 
proclivities. The clergyman was such a one and accordingly sent 
the httle boy home fully inculcated with the mania for hunting 
and kilhng whatever hving creature he could find in wood or 
garden. Thereupon his httle sister — ^and this is the point in the 
story — ^hit upon the most ingenious complementary pastime. 
It was to go about after her httle brother with a big syringe 
fihed with water; the phahic symbohsm of the syringe wiU be 
obvious to ah. As soon as her brother kiUed any creature, she 
immediately projected on to it a stream from her syringe, and 
she gave to this instrument the significant name of “an aliver.” 

In view of what I have claimed as an intuitive appreciation 
of the coimection between the pleasure-yielding genitals and 
procreation, it is not surprising that the genital instinct appears 
not only ia its aspect of desire for physical sensations, but also 
in that of the desire for progeny. This is largely behind the 
young girl’s interest in playing with dohs. At an early age, such 
an interest is usual in boys as weU. But amongst girls, it is 
apt to continue for a long time, until it is replaced by the wish 
for' something more truly child-like, the desire for actual 
children or, failing them, at least live pets. 

The acmal desire to “mother” may appear at a very early 
age. Take the case of a little friend of mine, Janet (8 years 

N 
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8 months), who was being visited by her cousin, Johnny, a 
very ch a r mi ng small fellow of four. At tea-time Johnny was not 
allowed by her to sit on the chair he had taken, without a pillow 
being placed on it, partly to raise him up higher, and partly to 
save the upholstery of the chair from having things spilled on 
it. Johnny was also reprimanded when he put his elbows on 
the table. 

Countless instances of this disposition to mother amongst 
young children could be given. Judge Ben Lindsay in his book. 
The Revolt of Youth, furnishes many; and he shows how often 
tragedy may result from the failure of parents to realize how 
vital such an impulse may be. I have space here only to 
summarize one such case, that of a young girl who had just 
reached adolescence. She became devoted to the newly-bom 
baby of her sister, and when, because the family moved, her 
overwhelming impulse to look after the child was denied 
expression, she was utterly heartbroken. 

Distrustful of her own parents, she sought information from 
a school companion as to how she might have a baby of her own, 
and promptly put her new knowledge to use. When her family 
discovered she was pregnant, they were scandalized. The case 
was brought before Judge Lindsay, who might have led it to 
a happy conclusion, had not the threats and reproaches of the 
parents already driven the young child frantic. In her terror 
she had again consulted her sophisticated friend, and had 
found means to procure an abortion. 

This interest in procreation, going back into our infancies 
and which often was brutally repressed by our parents, is 
amongst the most powerful of all those motives which affect 
our attitude towards sexual problems, and, in particular, 
towards birth-control. If it provides us with no legitimate argu- 
ments one way or the other, it no less frequently supplies the 
whole of the emotional background against which we see the 
problem, and which, far more than any argument, determines 
our attitude towards it. But I shall not offer any long discussion 
of the point here; the significance of infantile interests in 
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procreation in relation to society’s attitude towards birth- 
control will emerge clearly during the remainder of this chapter. 

I pass now to the symbolism. We saw in the case of anal- 
erotism that symbolism played a vital part in determining our 
behaviour in adult life. Thus the fact that we tend to see in gold 
a symbolic representation of faeces was of immense importance 
to the whole of our economic system. Similarly with genital 
erotisms, symbolism plays a great part. What is more, the 
symbols become valuable guides as to the desires which have 
been repressed into the unconscious and which, as I have 
constantly had occasion to point out, so strongly determine our 
beliefs and our conduct. 

Penis-symbolisms are the most numerous of any. The repre- 
sentation is subserved by all elongated, pointed or tubular 
objects, especially parts of the body such as fingers, toes, arms, 
legs, or even the head. It can haj^en that the acquisition of a 
baby fills a woman with joy, partly because its birth means to 
her symbolically that she had acquired a penis. (Remember 
that the lack of this organ is unconsciously felt as a mark of 
inferiority to boys. Naturally, such symbolic meaning need 
not always be the motive for desiring any object, nor in any 
case the whole motive.) 

A dream which was brought to me recently had as its manifest 
content a vehicle running into an iron lamp-post. The post 
became incorporated in the vehicle and all moved off together. 
The association with the dream showed clearly that the latent 
theme was the penetration of the female with the male genital. 

The substitution of one part of the body for the penis is a 
common phenomenon in dreams. It is illustrated by the case 
of a woman patient, cited by Dr. Karin Stephen in her Psycho- 
analysis and Medicine, 

who had one finger thickened and deformed. When she was 
in an acute phase of her insanity, she attacked another woman 
and thrust this finger down her throat so far that she injured 
the larynx. Several times she also thrust it down her own 
throat. When she was partly recovered and able to converse 
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intelligibly, she told me that this finger strongly reminded 
her of a penis, and that it belonged to the devil. She had a 
horror of it. It was, in fact, the finger with which she had 
masturbated in childhood. In this case, the symptom sub- 
stituted the finger for the penis and the mouth for the vagina. 
The patient took a male sadistic attitude in her attack on the 
other woman, while, in relation to herself, she played the 
parts of both male and female. 

Symbols of the baby itself, even, may occur because, as 
we have seen, it tends to be thought of unconsciously as an 
extension of the genital. One may weU ask why there should 
be any need to repress thoughts about so innocent a thing as a 
baby. Indeed, there hardly need be except in special circum- 
stances; such circumstances, for example, as where a woman 
desires one which is forbidden her, or desires that her husband 
should wish to give her one. The baby may be thought of as 
proof of one’s own genitar potency, or of one’s success in 
exciting love. 

It is on this account that a woman whose husband fails to 
give her a child so frequently becomes what persons who do 
not understand call mercenary. (Naturally I do not mean 
that all mercenary women are so for this one reason.) Such a 
woman is merely demanding of her man that if he will not 
give her the most natural proof of his affection, he shall give 
her a* symbol thereof. She reverts to the infantile conception 
of the child as a gift produced anally, and demands an anal 
substitute — ^jewels or money. 

This was the basis of an interpretation given by Dr. Wm. 
Stephenson to a woman who wrote him: — 

I dreamt that I was on a visit to the country, when I heard 
that a rich uncle had come from abroad to see me. I was told 
in the dream that he was going to make me his heiress. ' 

Dr. Stephenson held that underlying the picture of the money- 
giving uncle was the wish for a baby-giving husband. He 
continued: — 
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These baby dreams take the strangest possible forms. Many 
women, for example, have written to me that they dream 
about picking huge, juicy berries off bushes. . . . Every 
berry is a baby that the dreamer wants for her very ovra! 

Very often married women dream about saving life. 

A typical “saving” dream of this kind is sent to me by Mrs. 
F. L. “I dreamt,” she writes, “that I was walking along the 
banks of a canal when I saw that a friend of mine was struggling 
for her life in the water. I tried to pull her out . . . and at 
last I succeeded.” 

This dream about saving life is just the same as those about 
picking apples or blackberries or gooseberries off bushes.’- 

Birth-control has been ignorantly misrepresented as “mur- 
dering the unborn babe in the womb.” The phantasy of saving 
its life, and therefore of opposing birth-control, is, as we may 
see from these facts, motivated by the phallic stage of auto- 
erotism in which the baby is seen, as a love-gift. 

Undoubtedly, however, the most influential of aU the auto- 
erotic complexes at the root of our attitude to birth-control are 
those connected with castration. I have already mentioned the 
intuitive understanding possessed by children of the function of 
the male organ, and that that intuitive understanding leads to 
jealousy. I lack space here in which to discuss the why and the 
how in detail. It is partly related to the disturbing Oedipus 
situation, which I am reserving for later treatment. Briefly, 
we may say that in the penis, the child, particularly the male 
child, tends to see the sign of the aggressive power which his 
father exercises over his mother. And as he resents that power — 
for the reason that his father is a dreaded rival for his mother’s 
affection — ^he develops a jealousy which is sometimes all- 
consuming. This jealousy tends to be accompanied by a desire 
to castrate the other male involved. To be sure it is difficult to 
understand why this should be so in unsophisticated children, 
but we must not let this difficulty make us refuse to accept the 

’ In an article “When Women Dream of Marriage,” Sunday 
Chromcle. 
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evidence that an aggressive desire to castrate those of whom 
they are jealous does exist among children. 

This evidence is derived partly from analyses of patients, 
analyses which leave no room for doubting the existence of 
such wishes in the earliest years. Further evidence is provided 
by recorded utterances of children themselves. Conventionally 
“well-brought-up” children are so repressed that we can learn 
httle from them, though Dr. Karin Stephen relates how, 

at one very modem school where the children were allowed 
to say anything they liked, a little girl of four, who had been 
prevented by her teacher from doing something, turned upon 
him in a rage, saying: “Very well, then, I will cut olf your 
seed pods.” 

To hear of castration inflicted on an adult as vengeance 
horrifies us possibly more than murder itself. This fact indicates 
that we have built up such resistances against the act as are 
only built up against what are strong temptations to commit. 

We may disregard the castration that has been practised, and 
in some coxmtries still is practised for such purposes as supplying 
eunuchs to be keepers of harems, or to be male sopranos for 
choirs. But mahcious castration such as is inflicted by many 
savage peoples upon their enemies is itself evidence of the 
desirQ. 

Among civilized peoples, it stfll survives in symbolic forms, 
of which the chief is circumcision. This operation is defended 
m modern times upon very doubtful medical grounds of 
hygiene. But as this reason is also given by the Jews, where it 
has been practised as a rite since times entirely antedating 
scientific medical knowledge, we suspect that any such argument 
is just a rationalization of some more primitive urge. For the 
practice is inherited from remote ancestors, to whom the ideas 
of modem hygiene were not known. 

This desire to castrate, repressed as it necessarily is m 
childhood, takes on many strange sublimated forms. It is 
notorious that in some marriages the woman behaves m a 
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manner which, so far as sexual relations are concerned, is in 
effect a castration of her husband. We may assume as probable, 
so psycho-analysis has taught us, that behind a given mode of 
behaviour is some measure of a wish for the effects which the 
behaviour actually produces; so a castrating wish possesses 
such wives. Whether or not this is sensed by the husband, he is 
likely to react with aU the anxiety typical of a castration phobia. 

Censorship of art and literature, especially where they portray, 
erotic subjects, is a kind of manifestation of a castration complex. 
Hence the “knife” is applied to what is conceived of in terms 
of an indecent thing protruding itself lewdly into the home 
(which symbolizes the maternal vagina) to violate its purity. 
In persons in whom there is going on an internal struggle 
between repressed genital erotism and inhibitory forces, the 
erotism in question is quite often projected onto other persons. 
The neurotic accuses these others, and not himself, with 
desiring to do various sexual things. He extenalizes the entire 
conflict. He is not consciously aware any longer of the libidinous 
feelings, but only of his wish to repress such feelings, and 
he then becomes a crusader against what he calls the forces 
of vice. 

Purity-campaigns and those bodies known in Britain as 
“watch societies” and in the U.S.A. as “vigilantes” owe 
much of their fervour to the castrating desire reinforced by 
guilt about sexual matters — a guilt painfully instilled into that 
most unfortunate fact of the censoring mania that its greatest 
vehemence is direaed against all serious discussion of sexual 
problems. A lewd musical comedy or novel manages to get 
past the censor more easily than Shaw’s Mrs. WarrerCs Pro- 
fession, Ibsen’s Ghosts, or the books of Margaret Sanger or 
Marie Stopes. In England the public sale of Havelock EUis’ 
great work. Studies in the Psychology of Sex, is stfll prohibited. 
How, in these circumstances, we should achieve a solution of 
marital problems, and of the birth-control question in particular, 
would be difficult to imagine, if our thinking were realistic, 
but on the hypothesis of repressed complexes it becomes 
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understandable, for, of course, the frivolous mood is the better 
adapted to slip things past the censorship. 

Even more important in influencing our attitudes in marital 
life than the desire to castrate is the fear of being submitted to 
this attack. This fear gives rise to one of the most dangerous 
complexes for mental health, and one which, like most others 
of the sort, tends to perpetuate itself from one generation to 
another, namely, the famous castration complex. Dr. de Kok, 
in New Babes for Old, reports a conversation which shows 
clearly that in a normal boy of only two and a half years there 
is already in process of formation some anxiety as to whether he 
can be secure in the possession of the valued male organ: — 

Christbpher (2 years 6 months) seeing me nude: 

“Have you got a botto?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has it got hair on it?”, 

“Yes.” 

“Is it a little one?” 

The last question throws light on the idea small boys have 
that little girls are minus a sexual organ. I am not surprised 
that there exists a “castration complex,” for there is no doubt 
that to a little boy or girl it seems that the girl lacks what 
the boy has. The parent can do much to dispel this idea. 

At 2 Christopher said: “Julia hasn’t got a botto.” 

, Julia: “I have, haven’t I, Mama?” 

“Yes, of course, you have a girl botto, and Christopher 
has a boy botto.” 

There stiU existed some doubt in Christopher’s mind, for 
a few weeks later, whilst bathing, he saw another small boy 
naked, and exclaimed gleefully, “Boy has got a botto.” 

Causes of this castration phobia are not har d to find. The 
first is that unconciously we tend to project on to others the 
desire we harbour ourselves. In this way, a child’s desire to 
castrate his father becomes easily a fear lest his father will 
castrate him. The substitution for the father of other men is 
not a great step. 

Biologically and historically the fear may be not unfounded. 
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I say this because Freud has been criticized severely for 
adopting the theory that in prehistorical times the herd-leader, 
by threat of castration, monopolized the females of the tribe. 

But the recent work of Dr. A. Zuckermann, reported in his 
book. Social Life of Apes and Morikeys, lends new and interesting 
support to this view that the earliest men lived in hordes in 
which the leader monopohzed the females. 

Nor is the impulse to-day wholly dead. Dr. G. Roheim in his 
work. Psycho-analysis of Primitive Cultural Types, cites an 
interesting case: — 

The old man was of a savage and cruel disposition, and one 
night he got up and went to where his son was sleeping, took 
hold of his testicles and began to press them and utter threats. 
From that time on, the son was completely changed, and 
never spoke another word to his father, mother, or sister. The 
father has now long been dead. She has sent money to her 
brother, who had formerly Feen very good to her, but she 
had had no answer, so thoroughly did this “primal father” 
succeed in frightening his son away from mother and sister. 
Now, with a people amongst whom an actual attempt at 
castration occurs, we need have no hesitation in assuming 
that the threat of castration is a real one. 

This case illustrates both the direct survival of a castrating 
urge, and how terribly strong the fear of injury to the genitals 
may be: a fear indeed that many claim is stronger than the 
horror even of death; death itself may be dreaded as a symbol 
of castration. 

Another cause of castration anxiety arises out of the situation 
in which the child finds itself through masturbation. This 
habit represents a stage that it would normally pass through, 
but parents, nurses, and teachers too frequently feel it their 
duty to interfere and teU the child it is behaving wickedly. Not 
only does the parent punish the child whenever he discovers 
him at it, but he connects genital activity in the child’s mmd 
with concepts like naughtiness, forbiddeimess, nastiness, and 
the like. The derived feeling of sin is apt to be associated with. 
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first the pleasure in, and later the physical accompaniment of 
masturbation (emission of semen) even when this occurs in 
sleep. The child is whipped, perhaps, or its hands tied, and 
adults may even make the threat that they will cut off its organ 
if the child continues to play with it. It is astonishing with 
what frequency that threat is uttered by nurse-girls. 

In one way or another, an infant gets the feeling that the 
genital organs are something that represent forbidden pleasure — 
pleasure in which it is wicked to indulge. And from threats 
uttered, or in whatever other way — ^partly, perhaps, self- 
origmated — children conceive the idea that the fitting punish- 
ment for masturbation is the cutting off of the genital organ. 
This idea is strengthened by the fact that the penis is observed 
by them to b*e missing in girls. 

Sometimes physical precautions, such as tying the hands, 
are taken to prevent the child masturbating. In so far as these 
succeed — ^but success is always doubtful, if for no other reason 
than that masturbation may be carried out in many ways other 
than manually — they do so only at the expense of driving the 
child from overt acts to inner phantasy. The normal develop- 
ment of the child is violently arrested, and too often a fixation 
occurs at an auto-erotic level. Day-dreaming, and that tendency 
to phantasy at the expense of one’s duties that characterizes so 
many.adults, results. But more germane to our argument is 
the stimulus to prudishness which is developed in the young 
child. 

It must be remembered that even if a child associates the 
genitals with procreation, its immediate interest in them is 
frankly one of sensual gratification. It sees in them no more 
than complex instruments for the acquisition of autistic pleasure, 
and its impulse to acquire that pleasure by friction, whether 
manual or otherwise, is both wholly natural and very strong. 
If that impulse be brutally restricted, if the scruple be indelibly 
impressed on the child’s mind that everything cormected with 
it, and with such pleasure as its expression brings, are wrong, 
then the reaction is equally violent. 
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If the repression completely succeeds, the child is in the way 
to become an ascetic, to whom all pleasures are anathema. 
Lecky’s History of European Morals contains many masterly 
surveys of early saints whose lives are illustrations of these 
dangers. 

In the second place, and this occurs much more frequently, 
a dreadful squeamishness or prudishness about all sexual 
matters may be built up. A person so aflBicted will be incapable 
of facing a sexual problem, not to speak of discussing rationally 
its solution. Birth-control as a subject is particularly pertinent, 
for one of the consequences of birth-control is to avoid the 
pains and tribulations that normally result from sexual pleasure, 
namely, pregnancy and child-bearing. Inevitably, an acute 
opposition arises; for to prudish people riot only are all such 
subjects “nasty” even to think about, but also sexual pleasure 
is wicked, and can be expiated, if at all, only by pain. 

A derivative from the castration complex is man’s fear of 
woman. It is derived also partly from that envy of the penis 
which I have already mentioned; the male child, believing that 
the woman envies what he has and she lacks, fears she may 
try to deprive him of it. This phobia is often the cause of 
impotence in man, because he has an unconscious dread lest, 
during coitus, the woman may grip his penis and never let 
it go. In her book. Psycho-analysis and Medicine^, Dr. 'Karin 
Stephen gives a vivid instance of this fear of women. She 
tells of the dread expressed by a male patient whom she 
analysed 

that if women had not got penises of their own, they would 
want to steal from men. This made the idea of intercourse so 
alarming that he could not bring himself to risk penetration 
for fear that the woman would never let his penis go again. 
He described a bad dream in which he was stuck in a muddy 
hole; frequently he expressed fear of being trapped and shut 
in. Along with this fear of suffering genital injury himself, 
there went also the corresponding fear of the injury which 
he would have to infli ct, since, almost consciously, he regarded 
the vagina as a wound too painful to be touched. 
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Yet in the book she contributes a note^ which I cannot do 
better than quote: — 

It was taken for granted by Freud and the earlier psycho- 
analytic investigators that this extreme valuation of the male 
genitals^ with the accompanying denial of all sexual im- 
portance to those of the female^ was a perfectly natural 
manifestation which needed no explanation. Further study^ 
however, began to throw doubt on this assumption, and many 
psycho-analytic investigators now follow Dr. Karen Homey 
in the view that, while the boy’s pride in his own sexual 
organs is natural and normal, the denial of value to the sexual 
organs of the other sex is not natural and calls for explanation. 
This attitude, though no doubt it is often met with in the 
phallic phase of the boy’s development, is held to be not a 
normal ^ase of development, but essentially pathological, 
being the result of castration fear, and directed towards the 
women’s genitals regarded both as a wound, the proof of 
castration, and also as itseJf an instrument of castration. The 
denial of value to the vagina, which may be carried to the 
point of a denial of its very existence, is regarded as an attempt 
to overcome the intense fear which this organ inspires in the 
boy who, as a result of his own destructive sexual wishes, 
believes that the woman will revenge herself by using it to 
castrate him. 

How often a youngster is terrified the first time there is 
thought of cutting his hair at all, regarding it as a mutilation! 
The case of a grown person who used to faint when the hair- 
dresser approached with scissors will presently be given. In this 
connection I would mention a small boy of my acquaintance 
who, at the age of six years and eleven months, showed signs of 
fright at the proposal that his hair should be cut by a woman 
and in the women’s department at Harrods, but became calm 
on his mother taking him into the men’s department. 

If it be objected that the castration-complex is something 
which applies only to men, and that men are, after all, only 
half the human race, the answer is that strangely it is not 
confined to that sex. Women, too, suffer from a castration 
complex — although such an assertion sounds like a contradiction 
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in terms. The name is not an improper one for a fear which 
analysis has found to be present, a fear that they lack, however, 
because it has been surgically removed, an external genital 
such as is possessed by their brothers, and that thereby they 
have been rendered inferior. The emotional disturbances 
connected with this infantile belief that they have once been 
subjected to mutilation attaches itself sometimes to such things 
as having the nails or hair cut, or being incapacitated from 
bearing a child. 

Dr. William Stephenson, in an article in the Sunday Chronicle, 
relates one such case. From facts which a woman told him in 
a letter. Dr. Stephenson deduces the reasons, peculiar to her 
case, why her sex was no- bar to her suffering from this phobia. 
Briefly stated these were that, since her infancy, sne had always 
wished to be a boy. At the age when her character and many 
neurotic complexes were formed^ this woman “had no idea at 
all that she was different from a boy,” and when she grasped 
that she was not a boy “it gave her a shock that she had never 
really got over.” Unconsciously she still resented the fact that 
she was a woman and not a man, and every symbolism of 
castration was feared because it reminded her of the fact that 
she is female or (as a child often conceives such a thing) a boy 
who has been made into a girl by the act of castration. 
Consequently, “she cannot control herself when she goes to a 
hair-dresser. She turns dizzy and faints, as soon as scissors are 
used on her hair.” A dream which she had was as follows: 

I was standing in front of an altar with my future husband. 
It was apparently our wedding day. The vicar called me aside 
and told me the wedding couldn’t take place. He could only 
marry women, he said, who had not had their hair bobbed. 
The wedding simply had to be put off. 

Such facts make it clear that a castration complex is not 
confined to men. Of course, in relatively few people does it 
develop into a serious phobia. More often it acts in a way that 
results in a form of behaviour frequently met with, namely, a 
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flight from sex. That this tendenq^, which manifests directly 
in an enormous variety of ways from mere distaste for dirty 
stories to long and laborious efforts at bowdlerizing great 
works of literature, is common cannot be doubted. One of its 
strongest manifestations is in the effect it has upon its sufferers 
whenever they are faced with any problems that involve sex. 
They are rendered incapable of facing them at all. 

The above are some of the psychological reasons why in our 
society such a question as that of the dissemination of birth- 
control information — a question intrinsically no more difficult 
of solution and not essentially different in kind from that of 
whether motor-cars and wireless sets should be licensed — ^is as 
far from being decided as ever, while the other questions were 
disposed of almost as soon as they arose. 

I cannot close this chapter without mentioning briefly self- 
castration as a motive in our behaviour. It is in many of its 
manifestations very similar to others I have mentioned, but has 
also an interest of its own. 

The function of rendering sterile is sometimes taken over 
by one’s own self. I am referring here less to the exceptional, 
although known, cases where men have surgically operated 
upon themselves, than to where they have produced the effective 
result by psychological means. I am referring, in short, to 
chastity, complete continence, and coldness. 

Continence is a conscious suppression of sexuahty; the desire, 
however, may still be felt, for continence does not always imply 
sexual coldness, in which the process has reached a sort of 
perfection by a final triumph of repression so complete as to 
banish the involved desires into the unconscious. In continence, 
the struggle is still fought out wittingly. 

While coldness has occasionally been regarded as a virtue, 
continence has quite commonly been held to be such since 
earliest times. In proof of this, we have but to read the religious 
writings handed down to us. Whole colonies of people have 
segregated themselves from the rest of the world in order the 
better to practise celibacy. 
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Once again^ the origin of this attitude is to be sought for in 
the discouragement by parents of the early genital erotisms. 
Fully to understand it^ we have further to realize that the 
attitude towards these erotisms displayed by his parents is 
taken over by the child and adopted as his own ideal of proper 
behaviour. In shorty the self-punishing disposition is the 
supreme fruit of a punitive discipline which has succeeded in 
making the victim feel that his punishment is right and deserved. 

One of the more complex but by no means unduly remarkable 
of such cases is reported by A. S. Neill;, in his book;, The Prohlem 
Parent: 

Mark was a boy of eleven, son of a religious mother who 
played the organ in her village church. He sajd his prayers 
night and morning. He was musical and liked only classical 
music i jazz to him was low music, i.e. belonging to the devil. 
He was short-sighted and wore glasses. 

It was reported to me by oile of my staff that he had given 
up wearing his glasses, and I asked him to come to my study. 

You’ve given up wearing your glasses?” I said. 

“Yes. . . .” 

“What will happen if you go on not wearing them?” I 
asked. 

He smiled pleasantly. 

“I’ll go blind,” he said, quickly. 

“You sound as if you want to go blind,” I said. 

“I wouldn’t mind if I did. ...” 

“Any . . . advantage of being blind?” I asked. 

“Yes, I wouldn’t have to look in the mirror.” 

“Why don’t you like looking in the mirror?” 

“Cos my face is ugly,” he said fiercely. . . . 

I was pretty sure that I had not reached the deepest motive. 
His disapproval of his face was covering a greater disapproval 
. . . that of his soul. No healthy boy of eleven is concerned 
with how his face looks. I resolved to get him to talk about eyes. 

“What is an eye, Mark?” . . . 

“Oval thing.” He paused and then added: “But it has 
two balls ... I mean each eye has a ball in it.” 

“Yes? Two balls you say?” 

He sniggered. 

“Yes,” he said, “and I know what balls you are thinking of.” 
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“Evidently you are thinking of them too/’ I said. . . . 

Oedipus put his eyes out^ that is, he castrated himself 
symbolically. Little Mark was using the same mechanism 
when he stopped wearing his glasses; the unconscious motive 
being: “If I have no sex^ I shall have no temptation to 
masturbate (he had previously been severely punished for 
masturbation and had prayed fervently for forgiveness) so 
that if I go blind (lose my balls) I can be religious.” From the 
superficial point of view^ going blind would save him from the 
sight of his sinful self. 

The self-castration desire in this case was complicated by a 
religious motive^, but it illustrates with what terrible and fierce 
strength it may endow the most self-destructive impulses. It 
has been argped^ indeed^ that suicide is sometimes a form of 
self-castration arising from a guilt about sex. 

That this guilt exists in one form or another I have striven 
to show by illustrations throughout this chapter; and in order 
that its nature may be better understood^ I have endeavoured 
to explore its origins. I have largely contented myself with this 
exercise^ and have taken little trouble to point out the obvious — 
that whatever is liable to generate the idea that sexuality is a 
thing of which to be ashamed^ is something which will result 
in the creation of a bitterly hostile attitude to all sane^ free 
discussion of sex. 

In the next chapter I shall offer further illustrations of this 
contention. 



CHAPTER X 


MAN AND HIS SENSORY ENJOYMENT.— I 

I PASS, now, to that form of happiness which we described as 
enjoyment of the fruits of sensory naturalism. 

This chapter will, I fear, prove unpopular. I shall be accused 
of being fussy to a degree that stamps me as a crank, of being 
a dull spoil-sport, of being a ridiculous puritan. While I fully 
appreciate the inevitability of such criticism, I do plead with 
the reader to consider the case here presented on its merits, and 
that the annoyance that many readers will inevitably experience 
while reading what I have to say will be understood by them 
and their choler accordingly restrained. 

I am, as I hope I have shown, no modern Quixote to tilt at 
windmills. My concern is with the well-being of humanity, but 
I cannot, more than any other would-be reformer, hope that 
humanity or even the majority of it will see eye to eye with me 
in my analyses of current evils. I do not despair of democracy 
because it is sometimes mistaken, but place my trust in it 
becoming ever more hospitable to science. And what science 
teaches me, I resolutely maintain. 

In this case her teaching is clear that a certain popular Jiabit 
is a noxious one, to be eradicated from the social body. In no 
hope that I shall succeed in my time in influencing large 
numbers of my fellows about it, but in the belief that I should 
try, I here voice my protest. 

I object to smoking. I object to all perversion of natural 
sensibility, but particularly where it causes the addict to ignore 
the sensibilities of those around him. And the purpose of this 
chapter is partly to justify my objection and partly to disclose 
some of the unsuspected motives which drive men and women 
to smoke, to drink excessively and to gluttonize. I offer, that is, 
an analysis of a disease and thereby suggest a method of cure, 
but I cannot expect to interest my potential patients in this 
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cure unless I can first convince them that they suffer ffom the 
disease. To create that conviction will, then, be my first task. 

It will have become clear to the more perspicacious of my 
readers, despite the slightly imconventional tone I have adopted 
in this introduction, that I am still pursuing the same line of 
approach to my problems as I have thought it advisable to do 
in the earlier chapters. They will have imderstood that once 
again I am proposing to place before them a particular instance 
of a general evil for consideration, and to examine certain 
psychological aspects of it, in order to make use of the conclu- 
sions arrived at to illustrate the working of a particular Freud- 
ian mechanism. 

The general evil with which I am here concerned is, of 
course, our modern lack of receptor delicacy, so to speak. I 
address myself to the necessity of recapturing what I have 
earlier described as sensory naturalism, if we are to satisfy the 
fourth of the six forms oif happiness which I enumerated in 
Chapter IV as comprising the minimum essentials for a fit and 
proper existence. 

Now, it is not necessary to emphasize the fact that the world 
in which we live thrusts upon us a multitude of sights, sounds, 
and smeUs that, considered calmly and in isolation, are revolting. 
What it is necessary to emphasize is the fact that we tolerate 
them.almost unmoved. 

Let us consider just a few. Stench is perhaps the most 
easily appreciated of the sensory evils that afflict us. We have, 
it is true, made some real progress in its elimination during the 
past century. Sanitary knowledge and sanitation have improved 
beyond recognition since the days when Occidental as well as 
Oriental towns were without drains, when noble lords migrated 
from castle to castle as each became uninhabitable ftom 
accumulated refuse, and when ladies and gentlemen could 
better bear to approach one another if both were smothered 
in strong perfume. 

But have we done all that we could? Consider the condition 
of our city streets after two or three hot days in summer, the 
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Stench of acrid soot that hangs over Pittsburg or Wigan; the 
effluvia of glue factories and slaughter-houses which pervade 
large sections of Chicago and other towns. 

I said, and I repeat, that we have progressed in this direction 
during the last hundred years. When we read in our history- 
books of the conditions of personal hygiene imder which a 
man like Pepys passed his existence, the more fastidious of us 
shudder in reproachful horror. But have we, on reflection, 
much right to cast stones at our ancestors for their apparent 
insensibihty to bad odours? If we have modified the smelhness 
of our world, we have only exchanged one which stank for one 
which is so fuU of clattering din that medical authorities are 
seriously perturbed by the toll which noise is taking on the 
nerves of citizens. 

What right have we to congratulate ourselves upon our 
superior smell, while in point of noisiness we are inferior? 
However le Roi Soleil stank, he ^id hve in comparative quiet. 
And if we had resented (and rightly) the af&ont which in his 
person he offered to our noses, how much would he have 
criticized (and as rightly) the af&ont which our cities, with 
their street cars, elevated railways, automobiles, lorries, klaxons, 
radios, gramophones and road-drills, offered to his ears! 

Nor surely can we claim to have progressed very much in the 
world of sight. We do not, it is true, any longer tolerate the 
spectacle of diseased beggars thrusting their running sores 
before om: supposedly sympathetic faces. We have largely 
abohshed pubhc executions. We no longer permit heaps of 
offal and rubbish to fitter our streets and alleyways for weeks 
on end. Yes, we have made some improvements, but we have 
substituted for old evils unspeakable nastinesses of our own. 
We still have our revolting butchers’ shops with their hundreds 
of flayed and bloody carcases exposed to inspection and some- 
times to infection. We scar the fair face of our countryside 
with concrete auto-roads that fie like weals across a lashed 
body. We desecrate the green hiUs and valleys with masses of 
stone and wood bmldmgs as hideous as they are inconvenient. 
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I speak not only of the slums which defame the centres of 
our cities, but of the horrible red rash of suburbia which 
desecrates their environs. Besides all this, we bewitch and 
bemuse ourselves by outrageous methods of advertising that 
succeed only by their ability to out-scream all competitors and 
by their universal ubiquity. The hoardings, the billheads, the 
placards, and the telegraph poles which extend along every road 
and railway, and the electric power transmission towers make 
it increasingly difficult to escape into nature’s beauty beyond 
where the finger of ugliness reaches. 

I have no space in which to mention more. Here in a nutshell 
are some aesthetic evils of our world; and for each one I have 
put down, any truly sensitive person can discover a hundred 
more. * 

There remain, however, two senses of which I have not 
spoken — ^the senses of taste and touch. Both of them are in 
a sHghtly different category, as they are more personal, more 
individual in their working. 

You can see precisely the same object as I can, hear the 
same noise, smell the same smeU, but what I taste I taste 
myself; what I touch I touch myself. I do not claim that this 
distinction is of any metaphysical value, or that it could 
seriously be maintained philosophically. For my generalpurpose, 
however, it is enough to state that taste and touch are sh'ghtly 
more personal in their operations than sight, hearing, or smell. 
That is principally because the objects on which they operate 
are not so generahzed in their distribution. 

I find it necessary to make this shght distinction for the 
offences which this world commits against our senses of taste 
and touch while they are, in my view, no less objectionable, 
are less easily stated than are those which it commits against 
our other three senses. 

Before I can consider them, therefore, I wish to generahze a 
little more about the first three. 

The evils which I have described are part and parcel of our 
industrial mechanized age. Factories which make smoke and 
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smells also make clothes and food. Clothes and food have, in 
our competitive society, to be sold by means of screaming 
advertisements. That, at least, is the hne of argument taken, 
and so it is often claimed these evils are unavoidable. Certainly 
few people would admit that they were psychological in origin. 
Neither do I claim that they are wholly so, nor that all of them 
can be easily or rapidly eUminated. But I do claim that their 
continued existence has a psychological background; for they 
continue only because we tolerate them, and we tolerate them 
because we lack that sensory naturalism possessing which we 
should at once clamour for their abohtion. And if people 
clamour loud enough and long enough about anything, it 
immediately becomes , worth somebody’s while to attend 
to it. 

Scientists and inventors would then give to the abohtion of 
things which offend our senses ^ome of the energy they now 
give to perfecting instruments of destruction or new aids to 
high-pressure salesmanship. Already, as we all know, the 
knowledge of how to abohsh these evils is largely to hand. 
Home and factories no longer need stink and smoke; city 
streets could be rescued from spoHation. 

No: man does not lack the abihty to cure these his, he lacks 
the inclination. He has repressed his sensibihty. The cynical 
critic may at this point be prompted to retort: “how. lucky 
then! If he does not know them as evhs, why do anything 
about it? Reserve your energies for something else.” 

That, however, is not only a cynical, it is a superficial point 
of view. For of course man’s insensitivity to these evhs is but 
superficial; it is but another type of repression ftom con- 
sciousness. In that fact lies the tragedy. 

The possession of senses which function with complete 
precision, which register accurately, that is, not only the 
quantitative but also the quahtative value of stimuli, is an 
indispensable attribute to beasts in their natural state. Sight, 
smeh and hearing must be of the keenest if they are long to 
escape from their natural enemies or capture prey; touch and 
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taste must be equally ready to warn them of perils. The wild 
animal Whose senses become blunted dies quickly. 

We, as human beings, have passed the state at which the 
preservation of sensory keenness is a biological necessity from 
the short point of view. But in permitting our senses to become 
blurred, we have abandoned a heritage of immense value. 

The pleasures derived through the senses are legion j they 
need not be emphasized. Yet their value is never wholly 
quantitative. Quality is indeed more important. And we are 
in danger of losing all our abihty to evaluate either the quantity 
or the quahty of sensory stimuh. 

In that there is tragic loss. Did our senses possess the fine 
keenness which is their proper state, a whole world of subtle 
sensory pleasures would open for us. 

Let me offer one illustration which is perhaps extreme, but 
will make clear my point. It i^, recorded that among the Chinese 
there exists a habit of handling and stroking jade. The texture 
of this material, they allege, gives them great dehght. In Japan, 
also, I have been taught by dealers in ivory to caress the object 
being evalued. Yet, in the West, how many of us could say of 
our sense of touch that it was capable of causing us pleasture? 
We are capable only of distinguishing between sharp pains and 
no pains. We feel the prick of a pin, for example, and withdraw 
our finger; but we fail entirely to feel the “value” in the touch 
of jade or ivory. 

Here is but one example of the way in which our senses have 
begun to atrophy and of the sensory loss we have in consequence 
suffered. I have no space in which to offer more. I can only 
refer to the sense of taste and point out that so blunted and 
blurred has it become amongst us that the man who has what 
is called a “palate” is pointed out as a rarity. 

There is no vali4 reason why we should forgo so many of 
the delights which our senses, , if properly preserved, could 
yield us. The fact that biological necessity no longer presses 
upon us so heavily, that we do not to the same extent as in our 
primitive jungle existence rely upon our senses for preserving 
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life itself, is surely no reason why we should permit the fine 
edge of those senses to become dull and thus lose for ever the 
ability properly to enjoy the world they open up. 

Our cynic who points out that were we aU to recapture 
suddenly the full measure of sensory naturalism, we should 
find ourselves in a world that more affronted us is right. But this 
only means that what to aim at is sensory naturalism in a world 
fit for sensory naturahsts. 

I cannot, in the space of this book, even begin to indicate 
the factors which have combined to pervert our senses. They 
range from destitution and anxiety to parasitism and excessive 
joie de vivre. Many of them are physical in origin, but more are 
psychological. It is with- the latter that I am concerned, yet 
they are far too numerous to permit me to disduss them aU. 
The various psychological motives that enter into the defects 
of sight, hearing, smell, touch^^ and taste, from which we 
suffer, are legion. 

Once again, therefore, I shall be selective. In illustration of 
my theme I shall take a particular evil which gravely outrages 
our senses and shall endeavour to show how this evil is largely 
the product of psychological factors. 

The smoking habit is become to-day perhaps the most 
widespread and certainly the most persistent of all those habits 
by which our senses are afl&onted. There is no sense, organ 
which tobacco smoke does not injure. It destroys the sensitivity 
of our taste buds; it ruins the fineness of our olfactory nerves; 
it weakens our eyes ; it affects our hearing by the catarrh which 
it helps to foster; and finally, because it undermines our whole 
system, filling us with the poison of nicotine, it impairs our 
various kinaesthetic and skin senses. 

That, together with interferences with our digestive, elimin- 
ative and circulatory systems, constitutes the medical indictment. 
There is also a serious social one. Cigarette and cigar ends, ash 
and dottle from pipes are amongst the filthiest objects which 
we encounter. They are, mifortunately, not confined to our 
streets; they invade our houses, and are to be foxmd in the 
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sitting-room, the dining-room and the bedroom, as well as the 
lavatory to which such habits are properly confined. 

To-day it is thought no breach of manners to smoke any- 
where. Theatres, cinemas, even opera-houses, trains, buses, 
trams and even restaurants, are all befouled by tobacco and its 
filthy remains. It is increasingly difficult for the man or woman 
whose natural senses revolt not only against the stench of 
tobacco, but also against the dirtiness which its use engenders, 
to discover any place free from the invasion of this invidious 
and repulsive poison. 

These facts must be clear to anyone who studies the question 
with any show of impartiality. They are but a baldly stated 
tithe of the argmnents which can be brought against smoking, 
and the case ?hey all make out is overwhelming. What, indeed, 
are difficult to discover are any reasons worth hstening to 
why such a vice should ever arise or ever, having arisen, be 
tolerated. 

It is said, on the medical side, that the moderate use of 
tobacco, like the moderate use of alcohol, does no harm. 
Whether that analogy or that assertion be right or wrong, it is 
sure that the smokers who use tobacco moderately are as hard 
to discover as is a convincing definition of the word moderate — 
though each thinks himself moderate. 

It i% said that tobacco is a gentle corrective for jaded nerves. 
So are cocaine, heroin, and the like. Tobacco is but one more 
such addiction drug as these; not quite so disastrous in its 
results as the other, quantity for quantity, but (on that special 
pretext) consumed in recklessly vaster amounts than they. And, 
as any smoker knows, the continued use of the drug merely 
exacerbates the conditions to alleviate which (it is alleged) it is 
used. The more one smokes, the more one’s nerves are in need 
of soothing — a vicious circle. 

It is said that smoking is a bond of sociability, the want of 
which is a handicap to the abstainer. To my way of thinking, 
this is at last a vahd argument — ^the only one of the lot. I 
would only, as a lifelong non-smoker, say that the argument 
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is generally greatly overstressed, that it is perfectly possible 
to' chat pleasantly with people — even strangers — ^withbut ex- 
changing cigarettes, and that this small social asset of the habit 
does not begin to balance the immense liabilities some of which 
I have indicated. 

The most obvious causes of smoking are economic. The 
exhausted worker, coming into his dingy home, discouraged 
with the meagre even if real results of honest efforts at better- 
ment, tries to blot out his troubles for a time (alas! only to 
have them return the more insistently) in a cloud of smoke. 
Another economic factor has also been hinted at already, 
namely, that this vice is commercialized to the tune of 337 
million dollars for the eight leading companies^. The profits 
(175,000,000 annually for these companies alone) of pandering 
to an addiction so nearly universal are so stupendous that it is 
no wonder that unscrupulous methods of deceiving the public 
are resorted to — according to the New York Arbitrator". 

In 1930 the president of the American Tobacco Company 
received $2,447,280, four vice-presidents a total of $2,530,000, 
and sixteen Erectors $1,645,910, including firee stock all 
round. 

Such are the blessings of capitalism for the dopers and for 
the duper, respectively. 

There can be little doubt that overpopulation also- lends 
itself to an increased consumption of tobacco. Unfortimately, 
I do not know where to go to for exact data here. But over- 
population means squalid hving conditions, and squalor leads 
to dissipation, as a misconceived attempt to find relief— the 
increase of alcoholism xmder such circumstances is notorious, 
and that of tobacconism can be assumed to run it parallel. 

When we enquire into the history of this unprofitable custom, 
almost the first thing which strikes us is the role which has been 
played by wars and soldiering in its propagation. The Spaniards 
brought the habit along with their loot from the Americas. 
French soldiers in the nineteenth century brought'^the habit 
from Spain. Enghsh soldiers brought back from the Crimea 
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the form of tobacconism which is most insidious — cigarette- 
smoking. When the world-war came, the vast modern industry 
was in the field ready to exploit humanity’s agony by a campaign 
to make cigarettes the chief form of gifts from home to “our 
boys,” through Y.M.C.A.’s, etc. This permanently, as weU as 
enormously, increased the market since “once an addict, always 
an addict” is the rule. The war was also a means of popularizing 
smoking among women, thus nearly doubling a market pre- 
viously limited to males. 

Colleges and schools, government bulletins and the public 
press and radio ought to be a means whereby the public should 
learn of all the above truths and judge whether it approved of 
this evil. But such few school texts on hygiene as once included 
a few words on the subject have been dropped. The topic is 
taboo to newspapers — one will never see in them any account 
or editorial acclamation of researches into this field to offset 
the untruthful display advertisements which the companies 
lavishly pay for. There is much wanted a public intolerance of 
falsehood and of attempts to hoodwink — a scientific spirit in 
place of credulity. 

So finally we come to the last influence on smoking which I 
am interested in disclosing, and in disclosing this time in 
detail — ^the psychological. To begin with, we should note that 
even so-called “moderate” smokers are pursued by a nemesis. 
To smoke ten or twenty cigarettes a day sounds, perhaps, a 
reasonable consumption of nicotine, but if I took ten or twenty 
aspirins a day, after a few days I should be unable to carry on 
without them. In exactly the same way, the cigarette addict 
does not smoke his first or his twentieth cigarette because it is 
naturally enjoyable; he smokes it because his body has become 
accustomed to regular doses of nicotine, and when it lacks them 
protests. 

These protests take the form of a vague sense of unrest 
growing to fitfulness and exasperation, accompanied by an 
increasing yearning for the drug that is comparable in intensity 
with the appetite of a hungry man. Denied his nicotine, the 
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smoker manifests on a smaller scale most symptoms of any 
drug addict. 

His motive for smoking, therefore, is to satisfy a craving, 
not to add to his store of sensory pleasures. How pitiful! By 
giving way to his “taste” for tobacco, he has reduced himself to 
a condition in which he is no longer normal without it. He 
smokes merely to fill up a want; he does not add to his whole. 
He smokes, not for positive joy, but to allay a yearning. He 
has saddled himself with a new brute which imperiously 
demands to be fed, its appetite growing on what it feeds upon, 
at a high cost to his pocket, his health, and his consideration 
for others. 

Why, then, do men and women give way to such^an addiction? 
In the case of tobacco, this is the more difficult to understand, 
since whatever may be said of the habit’s subsequent value, 
there can be no doubt that to the, novice it is disgusting. Little 
boys who retire to some private spot, there to smoke sur- 
reptitiously a stolen cigarette, display great courage. The first 
puff sometimes sets them gasping and choking, the next makes 
their eyes smart, the third turns over their stomachs. They end 
by being violently sick. Such is the cost of initiation. Were there 
no adults to imitate, I do not believe it would be easy to bribe 
some little boys to venture a cigarette for a second time. 

Here, then, is to be sought the explanation of the origin of 
smoking amongst the young. Imitation, a desire to copy and 
emulate the behaviour of adults, alone can be strong enough to 
make a child persevere in face of discomfort to eyes, throat, 
lungs and stomach. And this desire to emulate is purely 
psychological. 

But it would be fantastic to assert that there was no pleasure 
at all in smoking. Even that pitable victim, the chain-smoker, 
gets some enjoyment from at least the first few of his daily 
half-hundred cigarettes. What is the nature of this pleasure? 
Is it purely a sensory one, or is it to be explained as due to the 
canahzation of some deep-seated unsatisfied psychological urge? 

I suggest it is the latter. 
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As the origin of smoking can be partly explained as a 
manifestation of homo-sexnality (which is at the basis of wishing 
to do what our heroes do), so the pleasure derived from it can 
partly be explained as derived from the satisfaction of an oral- 
erotism. There are, it is true, many other erotisms bound up 
closely with smoking, but I must content myself with examining 
these two oidy. Their operation, I hope to show, is of the most 
vital importance in relation to the problem of smoking and 
its cure. In this way, psychology enters closely into the larger 
problem of sensory naturahsm, which is one of our six forms 
of happiness. 

I shall begin this explanation with a brief account of the 
origin and development of oral-erotism. This is the technical 
name given to the first stage in an iirfant’s development when 
his chief source of pleasure is localized in his lips and in those 
muscles of his mouth which are engaged in sucking movements. 

Professor J. B. Watson, in the course of much valuable 
experimental work on the point, has shown that the movements 
which a newly-bom child’s mouth makes on its first contact with 
its mother’s nipple, and which are the primary requisite of its 
continued existence (since in sucking it derives its nourishment) 
— ^these movements are to be explained as simple reflexes. As 
such, then, oral-erotism begins and for some time continues. 

But there are elements in the situation bound to lead to 
complete emotional states. The developing child becomes more 
and more aware of the direct points of focus in itself and the 
outer world from which his satisfactions and most marked 
experiences proceed. The first and most powerful focus in the 
outer world, the great primal centre of life, is his mother’s 
breast, from which he draws the joint satisfaction of his two 
greatest needs — those for nourishment and love. With her 
breast he begins to associate as the primary focus in his body, 
his mouth, which thereafter comes to have, as we shall see, a 
significance going far beyond the ordinary physiological ends 
of which we commonly think. 

Meanwhile, it is early noticeable that sucking has become 
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for the child a pleasure in itself entirely apart from the nutrition 
which it produces. Anyone with the least experience of babies 
will readily appreciate the truth of this observation. In pursuit 
of the pleasure to be derived from this exercise, the young child 
will put into its mouth an enormous variety of objects ranging 
from its own fingers and toes to such articles as lumps of 
coal and pieces of wool and cloth. Indeed, I have observed in 
my pet baby gibbon even a tendency to do exactly the same. 

The soothing and soporific effect which sucking has upon 
young children is evidenced, if any evidence be demanded, by 
the way in which a child’s tantrums can be calmed by giving it 
an article to suck, and by the fact that if the sucking be prolonged 
the child becomes drowsy and eventually goes to sleep. 

In view of such facts, it is impossible to doub? the intrinsic 
emotional value to the child of sucking in itself. It has been 
objected that a child who sucks is a child insufficiently nourished 
continuing to suck in the hope that the exercise will yield the 
nourishment it craves. This objection is obviously invalid. The 
contention might suffice to explain why a hungry child sucks, 
but it is weU-known that children utterly replete will continue 
to suck and this fact is the one requiring explanation. 

It can only be understood on the Freudian hypothesis that 
in the earliest period of life, lip-exercise or sucking yields 
intrinsic satisfaction. If there remain doubts as to the emotional 
satisfaction which it yields, or as to the sexual nature of that 
satisfaction, they should be dispelled by the phenomenon of 
kissing. Continuing into adult life, this yields intense emotional 
satisfaction, and is as clearly sexual as it is oral in origin and 
in development. Moreover, the analyses of adults and the 
observation of children alike show that the libidinous energy 
which is for a time tied up in the act of sucking passes normally 
from that to other actions until, at the end of its chain of 
development, this energy, known as Miio^ becomes per- 
manently fixated at the sexual level. Why is it that an arrest 
in the development of this libido sometimes occurs at the 
very first stage? 
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Dr. Edward Glover traces the fixation of oral-erotism largely 
to u nf ortunate handling by the mother when giving the child 
the breast as by attempting to wean it so soon. However, it 
must by no means be supposed that the mother is always to be 
blamed for a mistake which she could have avoided by better 
intentions or greater enhghtenment. We are coming more and 
more to see that the unwise conduct of parents which early 
analysis led us to believe was responsible for many mal- 
developments, frequently existed only in the imagination of the 
child. What is important is what the child felt was the objective 
truth and even if in our view objectively the mother may have 
treated the child quite generously, and yet subjectively the 
fact remains that to the child she did not appear generous. 

I once helS to the theory that children’s appetites must be 
instinctively suited to their requirements. So, if you let the 
child have the choice of its own food, it would soon come to 
take those things and only those things which suited its natural 
needs. I was very astonished in my early school-teaching 
experience to find that one httie boy wanted to eat nothing but 
pickles and meat. Being in loco parentis, I did not dare to let him 
go on in the hope of seeing whether in time he would get over 
his most curious taste. 

The defect of the theory mentioned is that it does not take 
into consideration how all sorts of fortuitous events in the 
weaning of the child may give a strange twist to appetite and 
may associate symbolical meanings with numerous articles of 
diet. It is in this way that some persons come by their 
abnormalities in eating. Consider the case reported by K. 
Schlesinger, summarized in these words in Psychological 
Abstracts: 

A forty-nine»year-old man had as a child been provided 
daily by his mother during her absence with 1-5 litres of 
cafe au lait, Later^ as he became independent^ he raised the 
daily amount to 2^ 4, 8^ and finally to 10 and 12 litres (3-4 
litres of milk^ J kg. coffee beans, and f kg. malt coffee); no 
diabetes insipidus resulted. The fluid intake was immediately 
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reduced to 2-2*5 without discomfort. The stomach and 
intestines were normal on X-ray examination^ in spite of the 
great consumption of liquid. The father had been a heavy 
drinker, and consequently the patient, both as chird and adult, 
detested alcohol. Schlesinger assumes an inherited tendency 
to drinking, which in consequence of this hatred of alcohol, 
satisfied itself with coffee, and when this was unobtainabie 
during the war and post-war period, with substitute drinks.^ 

The nipple-sucking period in any child is very likely to be 
followed by one of lollipop-sucking. Perhaps the child may 
also be given a rubber teat or may be allowed to go about 
putting whatever articles it chooses into its mouth and sucking 
them. But as the child grows older, after the lollipop and ^^all- 
day-sucker” state, other substitutes must be foiind as these 
early indulgences begin to come under public criticism as 
babyish. Two such obvious substitutes are, on the one hand, 
various forms of tobacco, such as cigarettes, cigars, and especially 
the pipe, and, on the other, different drinks which have some 
special quality of titillating the lip zone. Such drinks include 
some which are practically harmless, such as ginger ale, and on 
the other hand those containing alcohol which, besides giving 
the necessary sting, are both harmful and habit-forming in all 
but the smallest quantities. 

Freud and Rado, as Brombert and Schilder point out, 

• 

have indicated the strong oral libidinal tendencies in drinkers, 
and Rado compares the satisfaction got by imbibing with the 
satisfaction the child gets by the ingestion of food (alimentary 
orgasm).^ 

Certain analysts also have been convinced that drug-taking 
is more related to early oral than to any other form of erotism. 
Dr. Glover, in his article in the International Journal of Psycho- 

^ Psychological Abstracts^ December 1932, Vol. VI, No. 12, pp. 599-“ 
600. 

2 Brombert (W.), and Schilder (P.): “Psychological considerations 
in alcoholic hallucinosis — ^castration and dismembering motives.”— 
International Journal of Psycho'-analysis^ London, April 1933, p. 206. 
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analysis, relates that in patients of his who were addicted to 
drug-using and intemperance in wine, these weaknesses bore 
a relation to the early oral stage. One can understand this more 
easily in the case of alcohohsm than in the case of drug-taking, 
because obviously the first stimulates the lips pleasurably and is 
taken largely for that purpose. 

One of the most curious manifestations of oral erotism is 
that the interest it makes us take in certain flavours is frequently 
so great as to cause us actually to overcome our sense that the 
taste in question is unpleasant. Take the case, for instance, of 
medicines. Physicians remark on the fact that the person who 
takes a very bitter medicine is likely to feel that it is doing 
more good than if it has no taste or smell. If it is foul-tasting 
he feels very^ sure it is a potent medicine — a fact which has 
had tremendous influence on the prescriptions with which our 
doctors supply us. 

To revert, however, to smoking. A man of my acquaintance 
asked me one day why it was that he found himself inclined to 
smoke most when in a state of agitation. Yet he was familiar 
with the expression sometimes used by women that “a man 
with a pipe is like a baby with a comforter.” 

An analytic patient of min e began the hour one day with the 
recall of the previous hour’s conversation having turned upon 
his strong mother-fixation. During the previous twpnty-four 
hours his thoughts had run largely along that line. He also 
said that he had been thinking a good deal lately of eating and 
smoking. Why was it that when he was waiting his turn in the 
analytic ante-room he automatically pulled out his pipe and 
commenced puffing at it? Someone had once made a criticism 
of hi m that had stuck in his mind, to the effect that he never 
kept at any occupation very long. How was it that smoking 
was an exception to this? Why didn’t he get tired of the habit 
and throw it over, as he was apt to do with more useful things? 

I was able to point out how in those activities which he 
tended to weary of, and to throw over, the motive was pre- 
dominantly extraneous and conscious and the throwing-over 
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was due to the eventual uprising of unconscious resistance 
against the activity. In the case of smoking, on the contrary, 
the activity was indulged in for the sake of immediate and 
largely unconscious satisfaction yielded by it. Moreover, it 
became, like any other addiction habit, a canal into which an 
increasing amount of libido tended to drain itself. 

Next he began wondering what made him jump from the 
subject of his mother to that of his pipe. There must, he thought, 
be some connection between the two. He surmised that the 
pipe represented to him the mother’s breast. When he was 
pulling at it, he was really seeking consolation from her breast. 

Why was it, he again asked, that the times when he was 
dissatisfied with the state of affairs should be the times when 
he was particularly keen on smoking? I pointed out that every 
child when it is hurt or unhappy tends to regress to thxunb- 
sucking, which is itself symbolic of seeking comfort from the 
mother’s breast. 

As the thumb or pipe consoles the child or smoker when he 
is out of sorts, so, per contra, the deprivation of his comforter is 
likely to bring an irritable mood on. Bridges, quoted by Isaacs, 
gives the following : — 

Abusive remarks made by a child when asked to take out 
of his mouth a pm that he was sucking. “You good for nothing, 
you! You mutt, you! I’ll tell my mummy! I’ll bring a stick 
and beat you!”^ 

The same child when he grows up is likely to develop into 
one of those smokers occasionally found who drop into un- 
pleasant expletives if anyone expresses an objection to their 
indulging the habit in whatever place they choose. Some people 
to whom smoke is an aboinination, or so we read in the Western 
Morning News and Mercury, 

endure it rather than brave the indignant looks of the man 
who is refused when he asks permission to smoke; but there 

^ Bridges, pp. 77-78, quoted by Isaacs (Susan): Social Development 
in Young Children, London, 1933, p. 46. 


p 
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are also a few brave spirits who stand on their rights and spend 
the whole of a long journey in an atmosphere free from 
smoke but full of hate. There is no more ferocious being than 
the habitual smoker who is deprived of the solace of a pipe 
or cigarette.^ 

1 rarely meet smokers who are so rude as this. But enough 
of them exist to make it impossible to doubt that while 
pther motives, too, are responsible for our taking up smoking 
in the first instance, oral-erotism is the most powerful of all 
those which conduce to its continuance. The reduction of this 
“social” habit will, therefore, be enormously furthered if 
a satisfactory alternative channel for oral erotism can be dis- 
covered. Some who find the custom particularly objectionable 
have suggested that gum-chewing might serve as a substitute. 
So far as the oral-erotism alone is concerned, this might be 
satisfactory, but on the whole the substitution is unlikely to 
be made because, in the first place, the sight of others chewing 
gum is impleasant to most people — ^to some as much so as the 
smell of other people’s smoke; and, in the second place, there 
are, in addition to oral-erotism, certain other symbolisms in 
smoking (notably phallic) which gum-chewing does not satisfy. 
Still, I admit to being surprised that the manufacturers of 
various chewing-gums have for some reason never exploited 
their opportunity of advertising their product as a substitute and 
a relatively healthy one for smoking.^ 

Before leaving the subject of oral-erotism, it is only fair to 
point out that besides its direct expression as in smoking, we 
encounter also in adults strong reaction formations against it. 
That is to say, that besides oral desires we find fears of, or 
antagonism to, oral sensations. Cases occur in this respect where 
tobacco is welcomed for its narcotizing properties which dull 
the general sense of taste. But more normally these reactions 

^ Western Morning News and Mercury, April 5, 1928. 

2 On the contrary, several of them exploit smoking itself as an aid 
to their sales by alleging that to chew their gum after a cigarette or 
pipe is to make the next taste much better. 
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inhibit tobacco indulgence itself. They operate with great 
strength in this way whenever tobacco is thought of as being 
thrust upon one’s self or another by an extraneous agency. It 
is then that we get such vehement protests as this of 
Professor Bruce Fink: 

There is no greater curse being forced upon humanity 
than the cigarette trade^ and yet we complacently watch the 
effect of the tobacco trust to put the cigarette into the mouth 
of every boy and every young man. 

I shall mention in the next chapter several other psycho- 
analytic factors which influence smokings or the opposition to it^ 
before I go on to consider the influence which homo-sexuality 
has upon the problem. 
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MAN AND HIS SENSORY ENJOYMENT.— II 

I ALLUDED in the last chapter to homo-sexuality as one of the 
chief operative influences in the smoking habit; but before I 
go on to illustrate the working of this mechanism in its relation 
to smoking, I must refer briefly to the part played by anal- 
erotism in this connection. 

We have had occasion in previous chapters to note the 
phenomenal interest which a child takes in and the acute 
pleasure he derives from his excretory processes. The interest 
extends from the substance excreted and thence to flatus and 
in general to bodily odours. Revolting as these interests seem 
to us, we must, on reflection, see that we can hardly expect 
them to be any more unpleasant from the point of view of a 
child than from the point of view of a colt or calf or any other 
animal. If we doubt this, actual observation of any child will 
very quickly convince us of its truth and introspection of 
our own earhest childish memories will confirm it. Moreover, 
analysis has revealed that aU feelings of “decency” which we 
possess are acquired and not natural. 

There are sufficiently social reasons why children have to 
become cleanly in their habits and give up their pleasure in 
forcing their anal interest on to the attentions of others about 
them. The very first training which children receive is therefore 
in physiological habits, including that of cleanliness. As any 
mother or nurse knows, the child does not in the least welcome 
such training, but resists it with all its force, and while he has 
outwardly appeared to yield to the greater strength of his 
tutors and to forgo his interests in his physiological functions, 
he only indulges them the more when he is with other children 
or alone. Such interests may endure until well into adolescence. 

Those who keep cats or dogs about the house know how 
hard it is to house-train them. The similar training of children 
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is even more difficult. In the first place, it has to be carried 
further; in the second, the child knows how to derive a greater 
amount of pleasure from the anal source than does the animal; 
and, in the third, stubbornness in this field is one of the few 
ways in which an infant can defy his mother or nurse and 
defend his personaUty against their encroachment. 

For these reasons, the child’s interest in excrement and its 
derivations is only suppressed with great difficulty, or given 
sublimation by aid of hardly-found satisfactory substitutes. A 
most common substitute expression of this interest, particularly 
after the advent of adolescence, is to be found in smoking. 

Mr. Eric Hiller, in the International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis in 1922, pointed out that tobacco could symbohze 
faeces. He specified its connections — the brown tolour, odour, 
moisture, association with heat and burning sensations and 
the release from tight conditions in the package — as primary 
quahties leading to this association. Additional factors were the 
manipulation of the pipe plug by fingers, the manner in which 
many people abstain from smoking for a period in order to 
obtain the more enjoyment by postponing release (a typical 
constipation mechanism) and such things as the collection 
of cigarette ends by wretches in the gutter. 

Such phenomena are too self-evident to need elaboration. 
It is, however, worth while to deal with the olfactory influence 
in a little more detail. Our interest in smells in childhood 
appears to merit treatment (for a number of reasons) as much 
in connection with oral-erotism as with anal. It is closely bound 
up in earhest experience with the taste (smelhng is only an 
extended method of tasting) of our mother’s milk; indeed, it 
would be possible to place small preferences amongst the ego- 
impulses by pointing out that to animals in a natural state, 
it is both the principal guide to food and the chief method 
of detecting danger. But there is little doubt that whatever may 
be the proper analysis of its origin, smell is rapidly, in the 
development of a child, overlaid with complex libidinal factors. 

The centre of these is usually anal, and the interest of a child 
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in the odour of faeces iid of afflatus is the pivoted point round 
which revolves the later struggle to teach cleanliness and right 
habits. Thus a child is taught to dislike as nasty the anal 
smells in which he is interested, and to prefer the perfume of 
flowers, or of artificially extracted scents. 

It is revealing to note, therefore, that a large part of the 
prestige which attaches to perfumery is a sublimated flatus- 
interest. In some cases, the original attachment was so strong as 
to require the maximum of breaking down, and an inhibition 
against one particular odour become an inhibition against 
odours, even the most exquisite. Those people who “cannot 
stand scent at any price” are typical examples of such cases. 

For the most part, however, scents and other similar odours 
become for tile child in time perfectly satisfactory substitutes. 
His original interests meet with complete taboo in polite 
society, and he has no acceptable outlet for them in their 
primitive form. In time he learns to express them in a 
subhmated way, in his liking other odours, chiefly, as I said, 
scents and similar things; but obviously nothing else so well 
gratifies that displaced desire as the smeU of tobacco-smoke. 

Mr. Eric Hiller, in the article I have already quoted, pointed 
out that 

the pleasure taken in puffing smoke and in releasing it suddenly 
flfom the mouth and the pleasure in its scent are all evidently 
displacements upwards of the infantile pleasure in passing 
flatus. 

Smoking therefore permits the individual in a social situation 
to make a bad smeU and yet to have it excused; and his long- 
forgotten though still active interest in afflatus, which tobacco 
smoke so resembles, is thereby satisfied. 

Although I do not consider that this motive is so influential 
in the encouragement and continuance of the smoking habit as 
either oral-erotism or homo-sexuality is, it is yet powerful and 
should not be neglected. 

It would be unfair of me, however, to fail to point out that 
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the campaign against smoking also derives most of its strength 
from these anal and olfactory influences that I have been 
discussing. It is not, indeed, influenced by them so directly 
as is smoking; but is so indirectly. 

Let us remember the long and stern struggle that goes on 
month after month in the nursery between infant and mother 
or nurse. In that struggle, so portentous because of its reper- 
cussions on incipient character-formation, the victory of the 
adults finally succeeds m establishing in the child’s super-ego 
certain ideals of cleanliness, neatness, and tidiness as moral 
virtues opposed to opposite traits which are regarded as more 
or less wicked. 

The training of the child in cleanliness teaches him to 
despise not only the defecatory products, but substances 
associated with these, such as scraps of paper and various 
kinds of litter. This is the essential psychological foundation 
of our anti-Htter compaigns, for as Freud has said : 

We are indignant and call it “barbarous,” which is the 
opposite of civilized, when we find the paths in the Wiener 
Wald httered with paper. Dirt of any kind seems to us incom- 
patible with civilization; we extend our demands for cleanli- 
ness to the human body also, and are amazed to hear what 
an objectionable odour emanated from the person of the Roi 
Soleil; we shake our heads when we are shown the tiny 
wash-basin on the Isola Bella which Napoleon used*for his 
daily ablutions. Indeed we are not surprised if anyone employs 
the use of soap as a direct measure of civilization. It is the 
same with order, which, like cleanliness, relates entirely to 
man’s handiwork.^ 

In the same way and for the same reasons many people 
object to smoking. The objection, however, has grown smaller 
in volume if more determined in attitude. At one time smoking 
was only indulged in out of doors or, if in the house, only in 
the dining-room after a meal and when the ladies had retired. 
Tp-day both sexes smoke everywhere, often in insolent defiance 

^ Freud (S.): Civilization and Its Discontents, London, 1930, p. 55. 
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of persons or of printed signs asking them to refrain. And this 
habit is persisted in by those otherwise courteous and cleanly 
people who would never require a neighbour to ask them to 
refrain from eating garlic or a notice to remind them that 
they were in a non-spitting room! 

But childhood training in cleanliness and order is still a 
source of antagonism to the smoking habit. Both of them are 
reactions against what may be described as the anal aspect of 
dirtiness and disorder. Of smoking, as we have seen, there are 
many anal aspects, from the colour and odour of the substance 
used to the conditions under which it is sometimes (though 
now very rarely) manufactured; and from such the carefully 
instilled habits of cleanliness of many of us revolt. In some 
cases the revolt is violent and noisy, but, whether or no, it is 
designed to enlist the “cleanliness” reaction of people against 
smoking. 

Consider a few out of the hundreds of cuttings I have 
collected on the subject. Here is one from a pamphlet. The 
Smoking Habits by T. F. Taylor. He speaks of dining-tables 

adorned with ash-trays, an unpleasing addition to the table 
service, an eyesore among the plates of eatables. Why not 
spittoons as in the good old days? There is little to choose 
between contaminating the air in these places with tobacco 
smoke and scattering dust or other objectionable matter over 
lie food and drink. 

Here is another, from a second pamphlet by J. Q. A. Henry, 
The Deadly Cigarette: 

The employees of the large manufacturies of New York, 
where most cigarettes are made, are mainly from the lowest 
and most degraded classes, drabs from the slums and stews 
of the great metropoUs; and these degraded women, filthy 
in the extreme, and often victims of loathsome diseases, handle 
most of the cigarettes and cheap cigars made. 

The effect of such assertions and revelations is to be seen 
best in the conduct of the great tobacco manufacturers them- 
selves, whose advertisements during the last few years have 
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ceased to concern themselves in the first place with the question 
of the quality or relative inexpensiveness of their products, but 
have concentrated more and more upon the “perfect hygienic 
conditions” under which their product was prepared. 

I will content myself with one more instance only of the 
strength of the reaction-formation against anal-erotic interests. 
A Mr. St. John Fytton in an article, “A Smoke-doped World,” 
that appeared as a supplement to The Plain Dealer, April 1933, 
distinguishes 

degrees in this filthy practice, ranging from the man who only 
smokes a few cigarettes daily and retains his self-control, 
down to the poor devil with glassy, protuberant eyes, a torpid 
brain, a smoker’s heart, and cirrhosis of the liver, sucking his 
pipe for hours at a stretch with a loathly brown dribbling firom 
a corner of his mouth. There is but a narrow dividing line 
between all these poor creatures and the opium, morphine, 
heroin, narceine, codein and cbcaine addicts. 

I shall now pass on to a consideration of homo-sexuahty as 
the second great motive force in the development of the smoking 
habit. Let us first consider homo-sexuality itself in a little more 
detail. 

Unfortunately, the word homo-sexuahty, hke so many which 
have been carried over from technical use to the language of 
everyday life, has acquired such an unpleasant significance in 
the minds of most people as renders it an awkward term for the 
scientist to use. 

Hence I am imperatively called on to remind my readers that 
the homo-sexuahty of which the more scandal-loving of our 
Sunday newspapers dehght to relate sordid instances is only 
the most physical and primitive manifestation of the homo- 
sexuahty of which I am treating. It is a survival into adult life 
of an inevitable affective stage m the development of all 
children. This emotional state is normally restrained in its 
expression, and although it is sexual in origin it finds satisfactory 
forms of sublimated expression by the tune that adolescence 
is reached. 
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Homo-sexuality means a liking for one’s own sex — that and 
no more. The liking obviously may vary in intensity from 
individual to individual. In extreme cases it becomes what the 
law regards (at least in the case of men) as a criminal sexual 
perversion; in other cases it implies no more than that a man 
is a sociable fellow^ fond of his male friends^ or that a woman 
is so towards other women. 

Whether this inclination towards one’s own sex is strong or 
weak^ it always exists in some degree and its origin is always the 
same. Nor is that origin obscure. Earlier in this book^ I discussed^ 
with closer application to the more formal presentation of the 
theory of psycho-analysis^, the development of the early character 
of the child and of the tremendous influence which its earliest 
discoveries about itself and its world were to have upon its 
adult character. 

It is there that we must seek the origins of homo-sexuality ; but 
those origins are neither particularly remarkable nor mysterious. 
A child’s life is very different from an adult’s in the tasks it 
performs and particularly in the dominion it exercises. In the 
latter connection^ we have to remember that the child en- 
counters external forces more indirectly. The child remains in 
relation always with personal powers — mothers^ fathers and 
nurses — ^who extend to it certain favours and privileges as 
tokens of their love^ but demands of it certain sacrifices of 
personal inclinations^ enforcing obedience with punishments as 
tokens of their displeasure. 

I have referred earlier to the ambivalent feelings which 
inevitably appear in the child as a result of this complex 
situation. He is both grateful and resentful, both filled with 
love and filled with hate. In consequence, he is faced with the 
necessity of discovering in relation to each adult person he 
encounters whether that person is friend or enemy, whether 
that person will thwart or will aid the satisfaction of his 
imperative desires. And provided the other represents no threat 
to those desires, he is disposed to love him. 

By this time he has passed out of the simple auto-erotic 
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stage of development when he loved and regarded only himself, 
and has reached the stage of allo-erotism when by association 
of one form or another, he transfers some of the affection he 
feels for himself to other persons. 

As we have seen, the first object of his love is inevitably his 
mother, but later his father comes also to enjoy a share of this 
affection. The process in the latter case is made easier by the 
fact that being of the same sex, that is, resembling the child 
himself the more, the infant finds less difficulty in leaving the 
narcissistic stage of development. 

It is to be understood that, with shght variation in the 
time-factors and in small details, exactly the same process 
applies mutatis mutandis in the case of the girl and her mother. 
But it is simpler to illustrate the development in the case of 
the male alone and I will continue to speak, therefore, about 
that sex only. 

Soon another factor enters into the conflict which inevitably 
breaks upon the boy; the question as to whether he loves his 
mother or his father the better. 

His love for his mother is the more physically sexual and 
in proportion his hate for his father grows, now tinged with 
jealousy. He wishes to thrust his father aside, to take his 
place, and this wish brings home to him acutely the sense 
of his limitations, and of his weaknesses compared with his 
father. 

Those characteristics of strength and power in respect of 
which he hates his father become therefore the very ones he 
wishes to possess. He desires, that is, to become more and 
more like his father; and of this are born imitation and the 
spirit of emulation. In the process of seeking to achieve 
equality, to become hke his father, to learn from him, to 
become a man with him, he seeks to be admitted to his 
fellowship. The result of loving his father, admiring and 
even worshipping him, means he feels called on to renounce 
his mother. 

The mother, during this phase of development, is seen by the 
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boy as the obstacle between him and his father’s friendship and 
fellowship, the cause of difficulty between them, the source of 
weakness and temptation to sin against the father; so that he 
is ready to turn round upon her, to affirm against her the bond 
of male kinship and communion which binds him to his father 
(and other men), and to make common cause with his fellow- 
males against women as such. 

Later on, indeed, when he begins to be what he desired to 
become, the jealousy and rivalry break out again, now on more 
or less the same level; though by this time the specific bond 
with the mother is broken and other younger females take over 
the sexual element in it, which is now the strongest one (all 
the early needs and dependences having vanished). But over a 
long period, from say the fifth to the seventh year, the boy’s 
most powerful drive is towards the male fellowship; his father 
is his ideal and lodestar, by, whom he steers his life. All this 
is one aspect of the growth of homo-sexuality. It must be re- 
membered that to a boy his father is the wisest and the 
strongest being he knows, and although later other figures — 
engine-drivers, soldiers, boxers, footballers — ^take his place, the 
father remains for many years the ideal of existence and model 
of what the child wishes to be when it grows up. 

I say that in later hfe other figures come to symbolize this 
first hero. In the degree that the father is loved and honoured, 
these others are apt to be loved and honoured, but in the degree 
that such feelings are partly mixed with hatred or resentment 
against the father, other men tend to be hated too. As, in point 
of fact, we dishke to hold any hostile feelings against our actual 
father, we are the more disposed to displace all hostile feefings 
on to someone else. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that the socially invaluable 
trait of co-operation first arises from this elemental hero- 
worship. In an endeavour to emulate and to copy his hero, the 
boy loves to assist his father in trifling tasks, and the girl 
particularly likes to be known as “mother’s little helper.” Then 
a group of children co-operate in the same way, play games 
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together^ and build things together in school. They may even 
set themselves apart in mutual defence from the crowd of 
adults who rule them^ and who^ if they rule too harshly^ become 
the archetype of tyrants. 

It is not difficult to see the relation between this set of 
events and the problem of smoking. 

Boys generally learn to smoke in groups. They form a 
primitive hoard and visit together the seclusion of some place 
like an old barn in the country^ or a back alley in town^ and 
there practise together a number of habits of which probably 
the two outstanding ones are smoking and masturbation. 
Mutual masturbation of this sort must^ of course^ be recognized 
as a homo-sexual practice^ and the fact that the s^me occasion 
is selected for practising it and for learning to smoke would 
indicate that a common motive was finding expression in 
these two channels simultaneously. In any case^ the mental 
association between the two is formed as from that time 
onward. Also smoking is indulged in at the start chiefly as a 
group practice. 

But whether we stress the physically sexual element or not^ 
it is clear that the desire to emulate adults — a desire which^ 
as we see^ is derived directly from childhood homo-sexuality — 
is the main cause of that otherwise astonishingly heroic and 
completely incomprehensible perseverance which youngs boys 
show in learning — ^in defiance of natural revulsion — ^to smoke 
their first cigarette. 

If parents and teachers smoke^ naturally the child who loves 
and admires them will do the same thing. Example here as 
in most cases is many times more important than precept. The 
smoking parent licenses the anal-erotic pro-smoking mechan- 
isms which else are to some extent held in check by the precept 
(preached by parents and nurse) that it is not nice to make a 
bad smell in public. 

The importance of the influence of the like-sexed parent^ in 
the case at least of males, seems established by an investiga- 
tion made at Antioch College, in Ohio. Dr. J. Rosslyn Earp, 
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who conducted this 

investigation, gives 

us the following 

two tables : 

Fathers smoke 

Fathers abstain 

Sons smoke 

. . 124 

54 

Sons abstain 

•• 93 

77 


Smokers among 

(a) Freshmen (b) Senior students 

Sons of smoker fathers 57- 5 per cent 67- 8 per cent 

Sons of non-smoker fathers 36-8 „ 46-7 „ ^ 

These figures are sufficiently conclusive. They show the 
enormous power of homo-sexuality in its relation to the most 
ordinary behaviour. But it is in itself htde cause for surprise; 
one has only to remember the amount of hero-worship, gross, 
inelegant, uncouth and frequently utterly ridiculous, that is 
lavished upon the “great men” of the day, whether it be in one 
of the innumerable worlds cSf sport, or in the graver worlds of 
adventure, such as flying, to realize how persistent is the ex- 
pression of homo-sexuahty, even if it be in a sublimated form. 

In this way admired examples become one of the greatest 
weapons for good or for bad in the hands of popular figures. 
Teachers and parents can exploit their popularity with tre- 
mendous eflfect. In my own case, for example, I can attribute 
the fact that I am not a smoker largely to three men toward 
whom I bore affection and admiration. The first was my 
grandfather, the second a favourite uncle, and the third, the 
admired headmaster of the school which I attended during 
the happiest years of my boyhood. 

The good influence of some pubUc men is too frequently 
offset by the bad example of others. T. F. Taylor, in his, 
pamphlet, The Smoking Habits already mentioned, relates that : 

King Edward, as Prince, was one of the first to smoke 
cigarettes in this country when they were introduced from 
the East in the year 1858 — seventy years ago. 

^ Earp (J. Rosslyn): The Student Who Smokes, London, 1927, 
PP- 53-54- 
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Ex-Kaiser William had a smoker’s throat; and his father, 
the Emperor Frederick, died of a throat complaint caused by 
smoking. The late King of Belgium injured his throat by 
smoking, which was partly the cause of his death; and many 
other eminent men could be named who have suffered or 
died from this cause. President Grant died of a throat com- 
plaint caused by smoking. 

In their respective countries the behaviour of these personages 
was emulated with meticulous care and in detail by millions of 
young men and boys. Here is a responsibility of fame vpliich 
the notable (I do not say the great) are, like most parents and 
now most teachers, prone to shirk. 

Before I leave the subject of homo-sexuality, it is relevant to 
mention that in it too lies the chief origin of tnat habit of 
excessive drinking which, equally with smoking, is a cause of 
so much harm to our sensory naturalism. 

The homo-sexual’s weaknesses are apt to lie in too great a 
tendency to be influenced by persons who have prestige with 
him, and by the crowd. He finds it more difiicult than do less 
homo-sexual persons to resist herd-suggestion, and is therefore 
in this respect lacking in strength of character. In particular, 
he is apt to show a weakness for alcohol. This fact has been 
pointed out by Freud, Ferenczi and Juliusberger, Glover and 
Abraham. 

Dr. Glover stresses the oral-erotic element but agrees with 
these others that the intemperate drinker is usually a homo- 
sexual. 

The reasons why homo-sexuality so often leads to intemper- 
ance are not difficult to follow. Drink paralyses the propensity 
to be self-critical. It temporarily releases one from inhibitions. 
It creates an illusion of potency and of universal good-fellowship 
into which one retreats happily from ugly reality. 

It is surely significant that drinking tends to be carried 
farthest in a homo-sexual group, and that to have gone on 
to becoming “a solitary drinker” is regarded as a dangerous 
sign. 
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Karl Abrahamj in a paper on ‘^The Psychological Relations 
between Sexuality and Alcoholism/’ makes the following points : 

As is commonly taken for granted^ alcoholic drinks dispel 
resistances to sexuality and increase desire^ even if in any 
quantity they diminish potency. 

When drinkings men fall on each other’s necks and kiss 
one another^ conduct which when sober they would call 
womanish. 

Corresponding to an obvious assumption that excitation 
proceeds from semen in men, it is the popular identification 
of intoxicating drink with semen, as expressed in the phrase 
^‘drunk with love.” 

In the whole world of legend, love-potions play a great 
part, intoxication being identified with sexual excitation. In 
folk loase, the custom of pouring wine into the laps of maidens 
in the spring festival is cited, and the universal custom of 
drinking a man’s health (vital energy). 

Respect for prowess in drinking is closely bound up with 
respect for sexual prowess, and drinking is begun at puberty 
when youths wish to be regarded as men. At this time they 
brag about their drinking, even as: 

^Vhen in later years potency passes away men eagerly 

grasp at alcohol, the pleasure-bringer, which now becomes 

the surrogate for the vanishing pro-creative power.” 

Girls do not turn to alcohol at puberty because the resultant 
loss of resistances would mean loss in charm in the eyes of 
*men. Consequently, here also a tendency to drink would 
indicate homo-sexuaHty.^ 

I have said enough in this brief summary to show how 
various and how inevitably psychological factors enter in the 
most obscure ways into the development of our character 
traits. The case of smoking and drinking is only an example. 
I have no space in which to expand the subject in detail, and 
most forgo any exploration of the influence which such 
factors as sociability, fashion, and the like have upon us. I 

^ Published in the Zeitschrift fur Sexualwissenschaft and subse- 
quently in the International Journal of Fsycho-^ analysis:, London, 1926, 
Vol. VII, pp. 2-10. 
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console myself with the reflection that their operation is much 
more direct and obvious and for that reason more amenable to 
alteration. I am concerned with those imsuspected, deep-seated 
factors with which the generahty of mankind has little concern. 
And in these last two chapters I have tried to show that if we 
would make our world a cleaner, sweeter, healthier one, we 
must not be content to try reform from the surface; we must 
seek, once again with the aid of psycho-analysis, for unconscious 
motives. Here are the mainsprings of action; in understanding 
them begins the hope of reformation. 



CHAPTER XII 


MAN AND HIS KNOWLEDGE 

In the present chapter I shall be illustrating the working of 
a particular Freudian mechanism in relation to a particular 
human need. Now the need in this case is the enjoyment of 
knowledge, and it calls for some preliminary consideration. 

We may surely state it as an axiom that a belief in man’s 
ultimate rationahty is the formdation of aU activities designed 
for the betterment of mankind. I do not intend by this statement 
to suggest for a moment that man is a wholly rational creature. 
On the contrary, the purpose of this book is to show that he 
is not. I only intend to point out that unless in the very long 
run and in the very last resort man can be influenced by 
reason, then aU attempts based upon rational considerations 
to persuade him to do X rather than Y are wasted. 

Man does what he does for a variety of reasons, many of 
which I am trying to analyse. He may steal because of a 
peculiar nursery training to which as an infant he may have 
been subjected. So diverse as these are his motives, more often 
infinitely complex than utterly simple; but there are occasions 
in his hfe when reason can and does triumph. It is owing to 
this that he has become persuaded, against the evidence of 
his senses, that the earth goes round the sun and not the sun 
round the earth; or to agree that truth is better than falsehood. 

So we are in the dilemma that while he is none too often 
free to exercise his reason, iminfluenced by emotional, non- 
rational factors, yet only by greatly increasing the number of 
occasions on which his reason may act freely can we hope for 
his eventual betterment. 

I have said enough elsewhere in this book on the problem 
of emotions and reason, and I shall not pursue the subject 
very broadly here. I wish to draw attention to it only in its 
special relation to the subject under discussion. 
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Every man, be he philosopher or publican, king or criminal, 
savant or savage, has some yardstick in relation to which he 
approves or disapproves of his own or other people’s actions. 
Too often this yardstick is so vague and nebulous that it would 
disintegrate under the strain of the least scrutiny. But it exists. 
The native of the Andaman Islands initiates most of his actions 
in terms of certain local taboos. He contravenes these at his 
peril. Whenever he does so it impUes merely that his egoism or 
his conception of his own needs has in some temporary cause 
triumphed over his deep-seated set of precepts derived ftom 
what I have described as his fundamental yardstick. 

In the same way, a Socrates of fourth century Athens behaves 
according to the dictates of an ideological conception of what 
is Right. This conception is reinforced or not, asfthe case may 
be, by personal revelations that people such as the historical 
Socrates described as Inner Voices. 

In the same way, too, a modem Christian, Hindhu, Buddhist, 
or Mahommedan subscribes to a set of precepts, deep-seated 
and all-pervading. I do not exclude myself. I, too, as I have 
been at pains to point out, have my yardstick. If any one of 
us transgresses, it implies, as I suggested above, a temporary 
breakdown in the effectiveness of whatever governing principles 
operate. 

Now transgressions amongst all types, and whatever rpay be 
the principles transgressed, are most astonishingly prevalent; 
but at the same time, the observance of these principles is 
prodigious also. Their power for good and evil can scarcely 
be exaggerated. 

This very generalized background is essential to my argument. 
Were I not to state my position in terms so all-embracing as 
to include myself, I should be accused in the pages that follow 
of ventilating a prejudice. In order to avoid that criticism, I 
have ventured to explain the obvious. Now I may descend to 
particulars and discuss my concrete case. And that case is this. 

If it be generally admitted that the ideological background of 
each and every one of us is of immense importance, in view of 
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the enormously powerful influence it may have in affairs, it 
follows clearly that this backgroxmd should be above reproach. 
Reason can make it so, if anything at all can. Emotions and 
prejudices are disastrous counsellors. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose a boy at school, for emotional 
reasons, believes that his headmaster is the wisest and the 
best of men. He may, of course, be right — ^although it is. 
extremely unlikely. But the point is that he believes it without 
reasonable grounds; he believes it emotionally. Subsequently, 
it is true, he may use his reason to discover or invent factors 
which appear to be reasonable and therefore seem to justify 
his faith. 

If this headmaster proceeds to make assertions to the boy 
about any subject, the boy, because of his attitude, will attach 
enormous importance to them. He will behave in such a way 
because “Dr. X says it is m^y to behave so.” He will avoid 
such a course because “Dr. X says it is cowardly to behave so.” 
In short, he justifies his actions not in terms of their con- 
sequences, but in terms of Dr. X’s approval or disapproval. 

Clearly the value of his conduct will depend entirely upon 
the sort of man Dr. X is. If Dr. X is really a sound individual, 
so much the better. If, as is only too probable, he is lamentably 
human, so much the worse. 

What is necessary here is a proper evaluation of Dr. X. Now 
we started from the premise that the boy made no attempt to 
make one. He accepted him as incomparable on purely emotional 
grounds. How much those grounds can interfere with and 
even horribly warp a sound judgment anyone who has troubled 
to follow me so far in this book can have gathered, but the 
doubters, if there be any, have only to remember what virtues 
they implicitly attributed to the objects of their first love, and 
what lack of virtue they found there when the passion had 
died, for them to appreciate my contention. 

Emotions exercised in this way, we may therefore conclude, 
are dangerous in an extraordinary degree. They blind the 
performer to the real merits or demerits of the object of his 
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regard to such an extent as to render him absolutely uncritical 
of any assertions made by that object. 

Modern advertising exploits this weakness to the full. Thus 
the opinions of football stars — ^men, that is, whose merit consists 
in an ability to manipulate a leather ball with their feet — are 
quoted authoritatively upon what chemicals are best to restore 
falling hair! And so powerful is the appeal which they exercise 
over the min ds of their devotees that the latter actually are 
thereby persuaded to buy one form of chemical rather than 
another or none at aU! 

Now, in the case of footballers and their fans, the harm 
done may be comparatively small. In the case of headmasters 
and their pupils the deplorable effects may, or may not, be 
limited to him who is directly concerned, and the boy will be 
slowly disillusioned or may outgrow his fancy. But in the case 
of such things as pohtical of re%ious beliefs, the results may 
be world-wide and may last for millennia. How vital it is, then, 
that man should be utterly sure of the reasonableness of such 
beliefs. Until he has made himself sure, he ought to be chary 
of undertaking any action which relies for its approval solely 
upon the dicta of the creed, political or rehgious, to which he 
has from habit or loyalty adhered. 

I have not space in which to examine even a hundredth part 
of the political or rehgious creeds which, at one time or another 
in the history of man, have claimed his allegiance. And even 
could I attempt to do so in one case I could never hope to 
analyse all the prejudices, emotions, and other psychological 
factors which might influence his judgment about that single 
one. 

Hence I shall be selective. In this case, I shall choose religion 
generally in illustration of my theme, partly because it is so 
fundamental and so all-pervasive, partly because it furnishes a 
pecuharly vivid illustration of the work of psychological motives. 

Again, in this connection, I shall have to content myself 
with but a sample. In religious belief the erotisms I have 
already discussed aU play a singularly effective part. But I 
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shall concern myself 'chiefly with an analysis of just one — 
sadism. My reasons for this will emerge later. 

In his book. The Future of an Illusion, Freud takes the 
position that there is no single aspect of religious belief which 
cannot be accounted for in terms of well-defined psychological 
phenomena. Explaining its basis and its motives is, with him, 
in fact, equivalent to explaining it away. That is the conten- 
tion of many reputable scientific workers and laymen. In 
the modem world, the belief that Freud has knocked the 
bottom out of religion has found growing acceptance. It has, 
therefore, been used in some bohemian quarters to justify any 
and every contravention of morals and social conduct. This is 
to throw out^the baby with the bath-water with a vengeance; 
indeed, it is for the iconoclast to commit just that folly of 
judgment the stupidity of which he deplored in the case of 
the religious credulous. 

We need not concern ourselves deeply with such attitudes. 
I only mention the matter at all in order to illustrate a warning 
which Freud himself utters in very gloomy tones in his own 
book. To show that all religious beliefs and observances spring 
from unsatisfied psychological urges, would still not be to 
aboHsh either those beliefs or those urges. The beliefs still 
might or might not correspond to external realities and the 
urges would still remain as acute as ever before, while to deny 
these an outlet which satisfied them would result merely in 
their finding a substitute. 

One of the most interesting and perhaps one of the most 
pressing problems of the modern world is to discover what 
that substitute is to be for dogmas that are no longer congruous 
with known facts, and yet had their use in comforting souls. 
In the early Victorian days, God and His Heaven were as real 
and as necessary to the ordinary man and woman as the Queen 
and her throne. Under the hammer blows of biology, physics, 
and finally psychology, the reality of the Victorian God and His 
Heaven alike were shattered, but the early belief in them 
satisfied, so it was said, a deep-seated spiritual urge. Freud 
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showed this urge as being merely a psychological disequilibrium. 
Does a mere change of description make it less vital, less 
imperative? Clearly not. 

So forcibly has this fact appealed to many sociologists that 
there is a definite movement afoot to restore rehgion to the 
eminence from which science tumbled it. “Better the God we 
know than the one we don’t.” That attitude manifests itself 
everywhere, and the recent assertions of a great physicist that 
the universe shows signs of design are avidly seized upon, not 
only by churchmen, but also by social morahsts as proof 
positive that God does exist, after all — God of a sort, if 
hardly the “friend behind phenomena” to whom the distressed 
can pray. It is clear that neither the mediaeval nor the Victorian 
God can ever recapture in the minds of intelligent men and 
women the place He occupied a hundred years ago; but the 
terrible malaise which swept over the cynical, sceptical, 
irreligious post-war generation, the toll it took in suicide and 
insanity alone, have given serious pause to many who, in the 
full flush of an intellectual “Nego,” became the proselytes, in the 
interests of progress, of an unrelenting, scientific rationalism. 

What, however, does all this amount to? It is no more than 
the assertion that religious belief plays a very important part 
in the hves of most people, and that any interference with that 
belief involves dangers. Let us agree, but let us also remember 
that the unquestioned acceptance by vast masses of people, 
organized into politically ambitious churches, of beliefs and 
moral codes based on soi-disant revelations from deities involves 
dangers frequently greater. 

We have only to remember the use to which religion has 
historically been put to realize how great those dangers were. 
There is no crime, no cruelty, however revolting, which it has 
not on some occasion sanctified. The terrible wars of faith, the 
ghastly persecutions and tortures to which one set of believers 
have subjected other sets are graphic instances of its abuse of 
power. In more subtle ways it has been equally deadly. I need 
only mention the hideous censorship it has to this day imposed 
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upon man’s thoughts and man’s speech. And all this is true in 
one degree or another, whatever major rehgion is reviewed, 
although the Semitic and the Christian cults have been harsher 
than most of the others. 

Let me not lead any reader into thinking I look chiefly for 
the evil in theology. I am well aware that countless thousands 
of men have lived lives of unexampled grandeur and nobility 
under the inspiration of precisely these same tenets and dogmas 
as have driven other men to dash at each other’s throats hke 
so many wild beasts. But the good which faith has done in all 
its manifold forms does not deny the evil it has done. It will 
be the part of the sociologist and the psychologist to discover 
a means whereby the good may be preserved and continued, the 
evil abolished. In psychological terms we shall have to discover 
how to give expression to those deep-seated psychological 
motives in such a way as to harness their enormous power wholly 
in the service and not at aU for the destruction of mankind. 
Formidable as that task may seem, we need not despair of its 
achievement. I hope to make this more clear in the last chapter. 

Let me introduce the main theme of the present chapter 
with a preliminary discussion (in quite cursory fashion) of 
some of the factors which play a part in determining our 
attitude towards religion in its many forms. 

Economic factors are important. Scientiflc research requires 
endowment. In capitalist countries, it must look for this mostly 
to enlightened men of wealth and to great companies which 
find it profitable to support research departments. In the 
degree that a country becomes socialized, research is endowed 
by the State — ^very generously too in the case of the communist 
State, Russia. Religion, too, depends on subsidies, but while in 
the capitaHst countries she, or at least some well-entrenched 
single church, can often look for State as well as private support, 
in socialist countries this is not so. She is there quite free 
(I have found in both Russia and Mexico that the claims of 
“religious persecution” were absmrdly exaggerated), but must 
arouse membership to contribute her expenses. 
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We may next note that genetic factors play their part. To 
begin with^ there are unquestionably large inherited differences 
in intellectual capacities — in an ordinary schoolroom the 
brightest child will do his sums five times as fast as the dullest. 
Additionally^ as Cattell has recently shown from figures com- 
piled in various parts of England^ children who come of small 
families show more intellectual achievement than those from 
large families. Naturally^ parents who have many children 
cannot spare much time for them individually; they cannot 
afford to feed nor care for them so weU^ nor to give them so 
good an education. In those churches which traditionally 
oppose birth-control it is notorious that the intelligence of 
the membership is of the lowest. Or to put it another way^ 
the most over-populated districts support rehgions of low 
grade. 

I will mention^ in the third place^ poUtical factors. In a 
democracy, the general freedom of discussion extends to 
scientific and religious matters; with the result that science 
flourishes and religion grows liberal. In the totalitarian type 
of State university professors lose their posts who will not lend 
themselves to support the political status quo and so research 
becomes timid; as for religious confessions, they are looked 
upon as rivals for the enthusiasm of which the State wishes as 
monopoly unless they can see their way to support the State 
under some sort of concordat; hence only the more conserva- 
tive and timid congregations manage to survive, while the liberal 
and heterodox are crushed. In wartime every country becomes 
less free; scientific discovery is diverted into the field of 
destruction and the religions which best fit the times are the 
crudest ones. 

Leaving to the end of our discussion the psychological 
factors, ethnic ones play the next part. If the customs of 
a people are such as conduce to the greatest mental vigour, 
then better scientific work is done, rehgion becomes liberalized 
and philosophy advances. But certain customs of our day work 
in an opposite direction. The series of statistical studies made 
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in America have showTi the negative relationship of tobacco- 
smoking to good scholarship in schools and colleges. Earp’s 
book. The Student Who Smokes, shows with especial clearness 
that poor intellectual work results in direct proportion to the 
amount of nicotine consumed. Careful experimental work like 
that described in Hull’s The Influence of Tobacco Smoking on 
Mental and Motor Efficiency largely corroborates these findings. 

. Having spoken of all these other factors, I come now to that 
of “pure” logic. Assuming for the moment what is seldom 
completely true in actuahty, that no emotional factors are at 
work to distort the working of his reason, man has still a diffi- 
cult task to arrive at the truth about abstract and philosophical 
matters. Things which are clear to common sense, such as that 
the earth is flat and that the heavenly bodies revolve aroimd 
it daily as their centre, are shown to be false by more sophis- 
ticated reasoning. And yet arp not these unreliable senses the 
sole basis upon which all knowledge is founded? Some hold 
that they are not, but must be corrected in the light of a 
sacred tradition or a personal revelation; but different traditions 
and different revelations, each with its own special claim to be 
regarded as divine largely contradict each other. The enquirer 
who is not ndve is hard put to know how he can accept the 
pretensions of one while he rejects those of its rivals. Every 
scientific invention which facilitates travel, communication, and 
the printing of books encourages the comparative point of view 
and so makes dogmatism more difficult. 

The decks are cleared now for the discussion of the factors 
which are to be our chief concern in this book — the psycho- 
logical. Having discussed extraneous pressures, we shall now 
consider the effect on man’s beliefs of his own mental forces. 

I begin with ego-satisfactions. We may start from the 
assumption that it is not by any means easy for the great 
majority of mankind to secure food, shelter, and leisure, three 
pressing problems of the individual. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that wish-fiilfihnent should begin to play its part. So he 
addresses supplications to his deity, in the hope that he will 
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reward his prayers more than the earth rewards his toil. (Of 
course, the above is an over-simphfication of what actually 
occurs.) The philosopher, Vahinger, in his brilliant essay, “As 
If,” has demonstrated the enormous possibilities latent in this 
wish-fulfilment psychology. 

There are, moreover, many other aspects of the problem 
which lend themselves most easily to all those whose earthly 
fives are thwarted and mean. The insignificant person finds 
great comfort in the belief that hereafter the proud shall be 
humbled; the lowly, in the thought that the last shall be first. 

Napoleon’s great dictum about the church and its possibilities 
is most revealing. Though he himself was a freethinker, he 
clearly perceived the value to the ruler of the existence of 
religion; saying, in effect, that it was the only thin g which 
kept the poor man in his place. In that he was largely right. 
But for the promises held out by religion, why should the poor 
man tolerate a world in which he shivered and trudged in rags 
while the Napoleons rode warmly clad in furs; one in which 
he and his children starved while Napoleons threw away at 
one meal enough to feed his family for a week? Resentment is 
inevitably felt by the weak and the oppressed against a world 
in which might is right and the strong take all, but the hope 
of heavenly compensations for their sufferings in this world 
has been found by some to make their fives more bearable. 

I need not elaborate obvious facts. Rationalists have stressed 
them. 

Yet religion is not supported chiefly because of having 
obtained us what have been called the ego-satisfactions, since 
these actually are much better catered for by science. 

It rests upon deeper-hidden psychological needs; and the 
rationalist, because he has failed to understand these, has failed 
to dethrone 'religion, even in its crude forms, from the place it 
occupies in the hearts of the mass of mankind. Let us consider 
some of these deeper factors. 

Oral-erotisms are reflected in much religious imagery. The 
paradises to be attained are described as flowing with milk and 
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honey, as watered with or built over various rivers, as planted 
with fruit trees and so on. The lips of the faithful are constantly 
moving with prayer, and those of the priests are exercised 
with sermons. Relics and the feet of statues of the saints are 
covered with kisses. 

Anal-retentive erotisms come into play wherever the doctrines ■ 
preached are influenced by monetary considerations. This, 
as well as ego-drives, impels the religious emphasis on alms- 
giving, the banking activities of the ancient temples, the simony 
of priesthoods, the barter of rehgious oflSces for money, the 
almost neurotic desire of some prophets for wealth or luxuries, 
and the modification of their doctrines by followers to gain 
favour with the moneyed class. 

Whole books have already been written upon the phallic 
element in rehgion. Many of the primitive religions are quite 
frankly phaUic, or implicate as part of their ceremonial the sex 
act. Phalhc emblems, notably the yoni and lingam, are common 
in the religions corresponding to the agricultural stage of 
settled civilization. Conventionalized representations of these, 
such as the ankh and the cross, then appear, wMle temple, 
church and mosque architecture tends to run to obelisks, 
steeples, domes and minarets. The language of deep religious 
devotion riots in sexual terminology and imagery; ecstasy is 
a religious state paralleling an erotic one. Coitus seems to be 
the physiological prototype of pleasure-giving rhythms such 
as we find in the religious dance, most of the phenomena of 
religious revivalism, the zikr of Mohammedanism, the chant, 
the hymn, and the cadence of evangelical sermons. 

Narcissism enters into both religious and secular philosophic 
societies, wherever pride is taken in any features of the organiza- 
tion, its size, its wealth, its aristocratic membership, its bufldings 
— or pride in aspects of the creed, such as its hoariness, its 
compassionateness, its universahsm, its beauty, its esoteric 
character, its rationality or what-not. Narcissism, also, as the 
basis of the super ego, is one of the factors of the religious 
conscience. 
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As for the part played by homo-sexuality, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate its significance. The gods truly have been made in 
man’s image. The deity becomes the imiversal emblem of ideals 
and aspirations ; and the nascent enthusiasm, adulation and love 
for parent, brother, schoolmaster, or leader eventually centre in 
him. The language in which highly religious persons, the saints 
and, above all, the Mystics, address the deity, is full of homo- 
sexual imagery. 

In Hindhuism, an outstanding exemplar of these tendencies 
is the holy Ramakrishna. 

In Christianity, one could not ask for any more homo-sexual 
language than that in which Jesus is addressed by St. John 
of the Cross. 

In Islam, read these lines of the thirteenth-century mystic, 
Jalal ud-Din Rumi: 

My heart is as a pen within thy hand. 

Thou canst of boffi my grief and joy dispose. 

Save what thou wiUest, what desire have I? 

Thou mak’st to grow from me, no thorn, no rose. 

If thou wouldst have me thus, lo! thus I am; 

If otherwise, thy will I’ll not oppose. 

And in the vat where souls their colour take. 

Who am I, what shah. Love or Hate disclose? 

From all the world, ’twas thee alone I chose. 

Wilt thou from grieving give me no repose?^ 

Besides aU this, there is the longing for spiritual union, the 
urge to hero-worship, the loyalty to a group and so on, all 
of which can be direcdy translated in terms of sublimated 
homo-sexual tendencies. 

The catalogue could be continued indefinitely and illustrated 
infinitely. But I shall deal with the operation of most of these 
psychological factors in a forthcoming work, and here I shall 
concentrate upon another one — sadism. 

From the beginning of his existence as a social animal, man 

1 Jalal ud-Din Rumi, thirteenth-century mystic, quoted by Ross 
(S. D.): in 6d. booklet: Eastern Art and Literature. 
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must have been plagued with problems arising out of his 
aggressiveness as manifest in sadism and in the working out 
of the Oedipus complex. For it continually urges him to acts 
destructive of other values and which consequently are followed 
by remorse. 

It is largely by way of solution of this problem of the 
aggressiveness from which man so suffers, and of which he 
is only partly conscious, that religion functions. Freud’s own 
view, as set forth in The Future of an Illusion, is that when the 
supernaturalistic faiths are “found out,” the aggressive impulses, 
which at present they hold in check, wiU be released and 
humanity will suffer appallingly. Whether or no this view is 
justified, the problem of innate aggressiveness remains. 

Religion, 6y incorporating aggressiveness in conscience, 
reaches at least a partial solution of the problem from a social 
point of view. Let me trace the process in more detail. 

To begin with, we wfil suppose that a child commits some 
sadistic act, such as wantonly pinching a companion. His 
nurse punishes him not only by deprecatory words, but also 
by slapping. The deprecatory words become part of the child’s 
conscience which is in process of formation, and with them is 
associated the idea that pimishment is considered the proper 
consequence of wishing to hurt some one. The slapping 
actuaUy effects an increase in the aggressive desires, and is 
followed by their repression into the unconscious as things 
which it is dangerous to express when elders are present. 

Where do these repressed sadistic wishes actually go? Psycho- 
analyses have repeatedly revealed that to a largedegree they enter 
into the super-ego which is in process of formation and endow 
it with a tinge of cruelty. Since they cannot safely be expressed 
against others, they commonly turn against the self and are 
cruel to that. In short, sadism is converted into auto-sadism. 

This is the explanation of that strange fact, to which I have 
already drawn attention, that conscience often becomes infinitely 
more harsh than the parental voices of which it is mainly the 
echo. 
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Unfortunately, this manner of dealing with sadism by first 
repressing it and then turning it against one’s self, is a neurotic 
rather than a realistic attempt at solution. As such, it sufifers 
the same incompleteness of success that neurotic solutions 
generally do. The sadism underlying the religious conscience 
often leaks out in primitive form when something gives it an 
excuse for doing so, and “gives the show away.” 

But then arises a phenomenon very Hke a “return of the 
repressed.” For sadism proceeds to bias the conscience, sore 
oppressed by the demands on self, in the direction of believing 
that a coercion of other persons than the believer himself is, 
on religious groimds, justifiable. Various rationalizations are 
readily found or created to hide the fimdamentally non-rational 
natme of the actual motive. 

Among primitive people, religion is not yet clearly dis- 
tinguished from magic. This results in the belief that the 
following by all the people of a correct ritual imposes of itself 
an actual compulsion on spirits and the forces of nature. On the 
other hand, incorrect ritual or certain other forms of wrong 
behaviour put not only the guilty individual but his entire 
community or locality in danger. To take an analogy from 
modem warfare, it is as if during a night air-raid a single 
householder were to disregard the regulations about showing 
lights; he would subject not only himself but the whole 
town to danger of bombing. So among primitives the infrac- 
tion of certain taboos cannot be tolerated as a purely private 
affair. 

At a slightly higher stage, where districts or towns have 
each its tutelary deity, the expansion of the State through 
aggressive warfare becomes a means of glorifying the god. 
This is again and again evidenced in the accounts of the wars of 
the Assyrians and of the Jews. Eager, from sadistic motives, 
however unconscious, to butcher and injure their fellow-beings, 
these people put into the mouths of their deities a command 
that cities should be razed, men slaughtered, and women and 
children sold into slavery. Thus they feel they are without 
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guilt in carrying out- these acts — ^for how dare one disobey 
the gods? 

At a later stage in religious evolution come the theories of 
a saving doctrine, believing in which all men are sure of 
salvation, but denying which they are condemned to eternal 
torment. On such premises, inquisitions, accompanied by aU 
the tortures which sadism loves, follow as a logical coroUary. 
For is not a few days’ suffering from rack and thumb-screw a 
cheap price to pay if thereby one is persuaded to recant errors 
which would have resulted in heU-fire throughout eternity? 
Even the laying waste of a country by war is a lesser desolation 
than that its inhabitants should follow mortal lives of ease with 
inevitable torment hereafter imto eternity for having rejected 
the only tru^ doctrine. All that is logical — ^granted the premises. 

The notion of hell — ^which in one form or another has played 
such a large part in religions — ^is in itself a vivid indication of 
how sadism finds gratification in this field. Just as in war- 
time the non-combatants, who must remain far from the fierce 
delights of the field of carnage, recompense themselves by 
retailing atrocity-stories, exaggerating them and wallowing in 
them, so sadists within the various religions have created a 
mythology of suffering. Some busied themselves with details of 
the tortures administered under persecution to martyrs of the 
faith — ^what would mediaeval Europe have done without St. 
Stephen to depict? Others elaborated the refinements of suffer- 
ing which their God has in store for all who differ in belief 
from themselves. 

Curiously, it is not always among the most primitive of 
mankind that we find much stress given to discomforts after 
death. In the view of many “nature-folk,” the future life was 
much like the present one, with privileges for those who were 
great personages here, and a low condition or sheer non-survival 
for humbler men and for all women. The modification of this 
plan in order to reward the good and punish the evil was 
elaborate at a later period in the development of beliefs. 

With the advent of more complex theologies the after-life 
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began to be described in more detail, -in order to subserve 
moral purposes. In Egypt the thoughts of the Hving seem to 
have been absorbed to an astonishing degree with preparations 
for meeting successfully the final test when, having made the 
“negative confession” to the effect that they had not committed 
a list of sins, their hearts would be weighed against truth in 
the judgment of Osiris. The good would then go to live with 
him, whilst the wicked would choke in a world of muck. The 
Greeks located in Hades the Elysian Fields for the blessed, 
but Tartarus for the evil; and both Homer and (the Roman) 
Virgil describe the latter in some detail. The Hindu imagina- 
tion also has busied itself with details of the various hells 
described in its mythology. Whoever wishes to see how 
Brahminism carried fear of the hereafter wheresoever it spread 
can hardly do better than examine some of the paintings, 
depicting realistically ingenious tortures, inside the old 
judgment-hall in a small town in Bali. 

The Hebrews lagged strangely behind aU this development. 
They at first held to the view that rewards and punishments 
are meted out to man in this present life. The Book of Job is 
a protest against this conception. A belief in the survival of 
the soul came in gradually, but, up to our own era, Sheol, their 
Hades, remamed an ill-defined place where departed spirits all 
alike existed tenuously among pleasures and pains less intense 
than here below. 

Jesus definitely mentions hell-fire and threatens the wicked 
with being “cast into outer darkness.” Still we meet with no 
interest in heU among the early Christians. Then, quite 
incidentally, St. Augustine mentioned about a.d. 400 that 
some of the less faithful might be called upon to endure or pass 
through a “purifying fire” (purgatorius ignis). The idea was 
seized upon with avidity and developed with a wealth of 
imagination. It is clear that the obvious dehght which one 
early theologian after another found in the elaboration of the 
tortures awaiting the damned after death can only be explained 
if it is interpreted as a vicarious expression of a latent sadism. 
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Phantasy succeeds wild phantasy; Dante’s lowest inferno is 
amongst the least of these pictures in horror. It retains its 
distinction only because it was described in a language that 
only Italy’s greatest poet could command. 

It is unfortunate that Mohammed in his selection of features 
of Hebrewism and Christianity for imitation should have 
preferred the latter’s version of the after-life. The modifications 
he introduced were chiefly in the direction of making it more 
material. One of the punishments of his hell, for instance, is 
being boiled in a lake of molten lead. 

So far, nothing has been said of the lust for that which is the 
very essence of sadism — ^power over other living beings. Yet 
this has always played a major role in forming the practical 
policy of large religious denominations. 

This struggle for power drives the shamans among a savage 
tribe to band themselves together to the end of upholding the 
prestige of their profession among the laity. It thus leads them 
eventually into alliances with the kingship. 

When the amalgamation of tribes into a kingdom takes place, 
or when one city replaces another as the capital, there is an 
inevitable struggle for power between rival priesthoods. In 
Egypt, such a struggle can be followed also during the efforts 
of Aknaton I to introduce the monotheistic cult of the solar disc. 

In. the ancient empires it is also to be remembered that 
there were attached to many temples temple-prostitutes and 
frequently great numbers of slaves. Through the priesthood, 
therefore, it was possible to rise to a position of dominance over 
aU these human beings — a position to delight the heart of a 
sadist. 

To-day there are several priesthoods which offer careers in 
which a lust for worldly power can be satisfied. Notable among 
them are those of Lamaism in the Far East and of Roman 
Cathohcism in the West. 

The inward direction given to sadism by early punishment 
has been described and we may now note some of the con- 
sequences. It frequently results in the super-ego accepting 
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punishment as a right and proper affliction on the self of 
aggressive desires which the unconscious knows itself to 
harbour. The super-ego then deliberately manoeuvres the self 
into situations where it will suffer. To those readers who retaiu 
a belief that in spite of some small inconsistencies man does not 
really wander very far from the rational pursuit of his own 
happiness, this may seem hard to believe. Yet every psycho- 
analysis proves the presence of a greater or lesser amount of 
self-punishing auto-sadism in the patient. There are characters 
with plenty of ability and energy, but whose career is frustrated 
at every turn by a devil of auto-sadism which forbids them 
ever to enjoy success. 

Primitive religions most clearly show how this self-tormenting 
impulse can find an outlet in devotional forms. Among the 
North American Indians meetings used to be held at which 
men would have themselves hoisted into the air and swung 
firom trees by means of hooks inserted in the loose skin of 
their backs. 

The belief in spirits is an almost universal means by which 
primitive peoples torment themselves. These are nearly always 
thought of as hostile to the living. In Bali, many people are 
afraid to go about freely at night for fear of a Liak. In parts of 
Africa, some tribes keep themselves in a state of constant panic 
over spirit influences. 

But this auto-sadism comes to fruit in more developed 
religions. There is scarcely one in which the ascetic is not 
revered as a saint and aU delight to honour the martyr. The 
more hard is the self-imposed path of the ascetic, the more 
terrible are the tortures of the martyr, the more these figures 
are reverenced. 

In some religions, particularly m some branches of the 
Hindu religion, self-torture is a recognized devotional activity. 
The sufferings of the faithful become appaUing to watch. 
Thek intensity is matched only by then stupidity. 

Even Buddha first embraced the life of an ascetic; and 
although his personal intelligence eventually triumphed over 
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such a course, his followers, particularly the Buddhists of 
Tibet, have reverted in an astonishing manner to the notions 
of self-torment and often of self-immolation. 

The history of Christianity, I need scarcely point out, is 
riddled with instances of self-inflicted torture. All too much of 
it was founded upon the horribly sadistic notion of salvation 
through pain; and amongst its early followers self-imposed 
suffering was the keynote of holiness. The astonishing forms 
in which this idea manifested itself can be most clearly followed 
in Lecky’s History of European Morals. There alone is all the 
evidence necessary to convince the sceptical that historical 
religion has thrived on suppressed sadism. 

Let me conclude this chapter with a brief summary. I have 
tried to show that the power exercised by our fundamental 
beliefs is prodigious and that, in consequence, as wise men, it is 
our duty to make sure that our fundamental behefs are sound. 
I have also tried to show that only reason can assure us of their 
validity, and that even reason is useless unless it be free from 
all emotional and other psychological factors. 

Next I have striven to point out that, in the case of our 
fundamental beliefs, of which, of course, religion is merely 
an example, psychological motives are pecuharly significant. 
I have endeavoured to explain how these work by depicting the 
role of one typical such factor — sadism. 

What may we conclude from this argument? Surely that 
only by a fuller understanding of ourselves may we expect to 
reach either “spiritual” or philosophic enlightenment. And if 
we enquire how that fuller understanding is to be obtained, one 
answer is clear. Our approach must be via the experience and 
the teachings of psycho-analysis. Whether we are hkely to do so, 
and what are the chances for its success, are enquiries which 
I seek to answer in the last chapter of this book. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 

It is not necessary to be a psychologist to realize that the 
great mass of the inhabitants of this world are extremely odd 
at times in their behaviour. Everyone, however, who does 
realize this fact has made a beginning in psychology; everyone 
who seeks to understand the fact must become a psychologist. 

This short argument, self-evident and trite as it may seem, 
is none the less the basic justification for the claim which I 
made in the first chapter, and which I repeat here in the last, 
that without the aid of psychology man will never understand 
and, therefore, never fully solve his problem. 

To what extent man’s “oddness” determines and colours 
his problems I have tried to show in this book. And I cannot 
choose a more suitable introduction to my last chapter than 
a very brief summary of what it is that I have said. 

Throughout my essay I have had two themes only in mind. 
The first has been purely sociological; it has enumerated the 
things man requires. The second has been purely psychological; 
it has analysed the way man thinks to get them. 

In the first place, I explained how a proper understanding 
of psychology was necessary to any would-be reformer, and 
then set out on an historical account of the development of the 
science up to its culmination in the work of Sigmund Freud. 
I elaborated his theory in all the detail which space permitted. 
I showed that it offered not only a philosophical theory of the 
nature of mind, but also an extremely effective instrument for 
the detection and the cure of ills from which mind could suffer. 
(I should like to call special attention to the word “detection,” 
for its importance is frequently overlooked.) 

Having examined the weapon with which I proposed to 
attack the evils of the world, I turned my attention to them. 
I stipulated that the reformer must know not only how to 
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reform, but also in. what direction. The question of ends became 
crucial, and I devoted a chapter to their examination. In it I 
evolved the yardstick of ethical hedonism and propounded the 
old dictum that “the greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
as the only practical guide in any effort to put the world to 
rights. 

With this as a background, I examined the state of the world 
and from the jumbled maze of contradictory, if thwarted, 
desires which it manifests, I isolated six general principles. If 
each of these six principles — ^forms of happiness, I named them 
— could be satisfied then man would certainly enjoy more well- 
being than he can to-day. 

How, then, are they to be realized? They fall by their nature 
into the categories of thought and action which politicians, 
economists, sociologists, and rehgious teachers have, from time 
immemorial, made their own. But the cures which these persons 
have offered are well known. Some have never been completely 
tried; many have failed to work. 

A new approach seemed to be needed; therefore I subjected 
each of these forms of happiness to analysis. In each case, 
I was able to show that man must reckon with man, if he wishes 
to realize his aims; that, in fact, psychological motives play 
the chief part in determining man’s attitude towards his goal. 

The fact that I called the motives I discussed Freudian 
mechanisms is no reason for suspecting their validity. Labels 
are, after aU, quite unimportant. It would have been enough in 
one sense had I used the most general terms. I am indeed 
aware that if I had avoided the specialized language that in 
fact I did use, if I had omitted such words as anal-erotism, 
sadism, Oedipus complex, and so on, I should have retained the 
sympathy of more readers, but I had a definite purpose in 
view in using such terms. I wished to keep prominently m the 
forefront of my argument the notion of psycho-analysis. 

It was not enough for me that I should discover for my 
readers how largely the ills of the world were psychological in 
origin; I wished also to suggest a line of cure. In Chapter III 
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I set out what road that cure should follow. I stated that it 
was to begin with the universal and intensive application of 
the knowledge which the work of Freud and his disciples had 
placed in our hands. 

In this, my final chapter, I shall offer a short justification of 
the vaUdity of this claim, but I am imder no delusion that it 
will therefore be put into instant use, even if proved to the 
complete satisfaction of everyone into whose hands this book 
may come. 

The history of early reformers is surely a warning to modem 
ones. How often did they die embittered by the neglect of the 
world for which they had thought and schemed so much! 
How seldom were the valuable suggestions they made ever 
acted upon! 

If ever psychologists should take up in great numbers the 
job of the reformer, they will at least be spared (unless they 
are very bad psychologists) a source of disillusion or bitterness 
that comes to most others. For they will expect very little. 
They will realize that it is not enough to persuade the world 
that the remedy you suggest is the right one; it must also be 
moved to try it with unequivocating will. 

This second task is more difficult than the first. I, at least, 
am not deluded that I shall live to see my remedy tried out. 
As a psychologist, I reahze there are violent urges directed 
against the adoption of the instruments of salvation. 

Psycho-analysis, the science whose wider appHcation I am 
demanding, is in a pecuhar position. The opposition to it is 
two-fold. Some of it springs from rational though unjustified 
arguments. More of it arises from deeper-seated, irrational 
motives. One fundamental objection appears to be at the basis 
of all so-caUed logical opposition. In some very real sense of 
the word, psycho-analysts insist that no one is wholly sane. 

I discussed this point at the beginning of the last chapter, and 
it needs no elaboration. The contribution which psycho-analysis 
has made to the study and cure of more acute manifestations of 
insanity is equally beyond the need of further comment. 
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Here it is apposite' that I remind my readers of a wilful 
omission I made. One of the six forms of happiness with which 
we have been concerned has been called Inner Peace. A number 
of reasons were given why it was not proposed to make any 
such detailed examination of this essential to human happiness, 
as in the use of the other five forms. The chief reason, however, 
could only be disclosed at the present point. 

Inner Peace is, after all, the very beginning and end of the 
happy life. In my conception of the psychological meaning of 
the expression (a conception which is now familiar to any one 
who has followed me as far as this chapter) Inner Peace 
si gnifi es complete freedom from those devastating complexes 
and emotions which in one guise or another interfere with 
every aspect of our lives. 

Its complete attainment would therefore automatically free 
the lucky person who reached that blessed state from those 
distressing urges and motives whose operations I have outlined 
in previous chapters. 

The problem of its attainment is therefore identical with the 
problem I have just enumerated; the problem of how to 
persuade the world to accept the technique which the science 
of psychology has placed at its disposal. 

For this reason I have delayed its consideration until this 
point. do not beheve that there is any likehhood for many 
decades of psycho-analysis being intensively apphed to the 
problems of the world, but until it is so applied to the 
problems of the world, those problems will remain largely 
unsolved. Let me, in very general terms, state the case as I see it. 

The mature self is evolved only at the price of pain in each 
one of us. During childhood, particularly, the lessons we have 
to learn, the restraints we have to impose on our desires, the 
thwartings and punishments we undergo, every one affects us 
enormously. If the consequences of these factors produced 
were immediate and obvious, there would be small cause for 
alarm. Unfortunately, they are neither immediate nor obvious. 
They may emerge years and years later in a guise that would 
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defeat penetration by any eye except that of the technically 
trained psycho-analyst. 

Hence we may say roughly that the integration of the self 
is a task attended by not only the greatest labour but the most 
lively dangers. 

If this integration is fairly successful, what we describe as a 
normal person results. If it is less successful, he is abnormal. 
If it fails altogether, he is mad. 

Yet this last word begs the whole question. The matter is, 
after all, only one of degree. There is nothing unique in the 
problem of madness.^ Nor is any self wholly integrated; 
possibly no self can ever be wholly integrated. But, at least, 
a self can be integrated far more than is normally the case. 

If this can be done, then we shall, at one stroke, have swept 
away the major obstacle to the solution of our problems. We 
shall be free (psychologically) to.exercise our reason upon them 
and for the first time in man’s history he may see clearly the 
road of salvation. 

This last sentence may surprise some of my readers. It is 
clearly a confession that psycho-analysis in itself is no cure 
for man’s totality of troubles. I have never claimed it was. I 
have asserted only that until it is used man cannot begin to 
work out his salvation. 

Let me offer an illustration. Conceive a man flung overboard 
in a choppy sea. To his back is tied a heavy weight which 
drags him down. While he is tied to it he cannot rise to the 
surface, either to swim for the shore or shout for help. In the 
sea of man’s earthly troubles, the weight of psychological 
factors prevents his tackling them in any effective manner. 
Analysis is a knife which can liberate him from his burden. 
It cannot teach him to swim, it cannot tell him how to reach 
land. Yet, until he is firee of his impediment, it is useless to 
offer him advice on these points. 

^ I must, of course, emphasize that madness resulting from a 
serious physical injury to the brain, for example, must be placed in 
a different category. 
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Is it really a knife which Freud offers, or merely a straw at 
which the drowning man may grasp? Is the insight and poise 
which, we assert, come from being psycho-analysed, the surest 
way of maintaining or regaining the proper integration of the 
self? 

I have discussed this problem at some length in Chapters II 
and III, and would refer readers to those chapters. To that 
extent, I strove to meet criticism in advance; but the point is 
so vital that a restatement of the arguments both for and against 
seems called for. 

For the present purpose I have no need to restate the 
scientific development of the theory. I shall concern myself with 
the general objections which are reasonably made against it, 
and I shall meet them on the same grounds. 

The objections to the therapeutic claims of psycho-analysis 
are manifold. In the first place^ many doctors and psychiatrists 
are still hostile to it. Indeed, many psychiatrists, without even 
waiting to be asked, warn their patients in advance against 
trying it. Now doctors and psychiatrists are after all experts 
in the sphere of nervous or mental disorganization. And if 
that is the view of the experts (whom the layman rightly 
consults for a cure of his troubles) must we not be guided 
by them? 

In the second place, almost as a corollary of this first objection, 
there are the many stories of people who have never benefited 
from analysis. We have all heard of people who started to be 
analysed and kept it up for months. Then they could stand it 
no longer and, feeling they were unhappier than when they 
began, they at last had the sense to quit. 

In contrast, there are other people who have just spent a 
few hours with some non-anal}mc psycho-therapist, and there- 
after go about singing his praises to all their friends. He knew 
just how to handle their particular type of case. Sometimes 
some new religious cult has done the trick for them. Why, it 
may be asked, should one waste time and money on a laborious 
process if something easier does better? 
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In the third place, it is claimed that psycho-analysis is 
merely another name for suggestion. (Dr. Emile Coue, some 
few years ago, had a meteoric, -if short-lived, success on this 
very basis.) And it is to be remembered that Freud himself 
makes the following admission: — 

During the analysis . . . ideas have to be suggested to 
him (the patient) which have not yet occurred to him; his 
attention has to be adjusted in those directions from which 
(the psycho-analyst) anticipated that which was to come. . . . 
But in every analysis one has to proceed like this. Without 
such hope no one can get on. 

Seizing upon this statement. Dr. A. Wohlgemuth,^ one of 
the most adverse critics of psycho-analysis, has asserted that 
here is a complete justification for the view that psycho-analysis 
is merely suggestion in a subtle form. 

He demonstrates his point in. detail by quoting a second 
admission made by Di-. W. H. B. Stoddart in a paper in the 
Lancet, in which he dealt with the analytic cause of sea-sickness. 
The analytic explanation. Dr. Stoddart said, 

will never cure the patient suffering from it. To be effective 
he must discover the explanation for himself out of his own 
mind. Otherwise he will simply refuse to believe it. 

Wohlgemuth’s own comment on this is simple: 

Evidently, then, the beliemng is the indispensable pre- 
requisite to the cure — ^that is, effective suggestion. . . . 
The therapeutic factor m psycho-analysis is suggestion pure 
and simple. 

Let us pass this, however. Let us admit, so critics say, that 
analysis does derive its effective results from the unburdening 
of the heart and not from suggestion; but why employ an 
analyst as a recipient of your secret sorrows — and be made to 
pay through the nose for it? If it is the telling which effects the 

^ “Wohlgemuth and his Reviewers,” article in the Journal of 
Medical Science, July 1924. 
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cure, a sympathetic friend will do equally well — or presumably, 
for that matter, a gate post. 

To this Roman Catholics add: go to your priest. Holy 
Mother Church long ago anticipated aU that was of any good 
in analysis when she instituted the confessional. The Church 
has had nearly two thousand years of such experience, as 
compared with two decades of this new fad. Besides, she can 
assuage the sense of guilt, which even analysts say is at the 
basis of most of the trouble, by administering what no secular 
person can possibly administer — namely, the assurance of the 
forgiveness of God. 

Besides this, the Catholic Encyclopaedia adds that harm is 
done not so much by the suppression of impulses as by the 
imperfect suppression of them; they are still “allowed to Ituk in 
the mind.”^ After aU, suppression is a process which is essential 
to the normal conduct of life; if it were not, how may we 
account for the fact that human beings have come by a capacity 
for it? 

Then the analysts themselves tell us that repressed impulses 
do not in all cases give rise to neurotic sjmptoms. Instead, 
some of them become sublimated, or transferred into higher 
forms of expression, as when, for example, sexual curiosity 
develops into love of science. Does not this rather obviously 
imply that the solution of our difficulties is just to help each 
person find proper sublimations for each of those impulses 
which is giving trouble? Indeed, on the analysts’ own theory, 
we may see that much character is derived from sublimated 
urges. Frequently the resulting traits are as attractive as the 
urges were repulsive. To analyse in such a case, is it not to 
destroy something fine and rescusitate something ignoble and 
dangerous? Why do it? Let us rather concentrate upon the 
problem of discovering socially valuable sublimations for our 
less attractive impulses. 

Again, if analysis depends on the physician interpreting to 
the patient the meaning of his symptoms, and if the physician 
^ Catholic Encyclopaedia, art., “Psycho-analysis.” 
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is dependent on what the patient tells him, what a lot then 
depends on the patient speaking the truth! But we know that 
many neurotics are unconscionable Mars. Freud admits quite 
blandly that many of the revelations of childhood experiences, 
such as that which is called “the primal scene,” never happened 
in some cases outside the child’s romancing. 

Analysts tell us that a great many of our ideas are only what 
they call rationalizations. That means that the idea is a presenta- 
tion of what, if it were in fact true, would justify our own 
feelings. They say that for this reason we also “project” on to 
others feelings and ideas which are really our own. Well then, 
must not the psycho-analyst, being human, project on to the 
patient no end of complexes which are really his (the analyst’s) 
own? 

Then there is this recurrent trouble over the sex aspect of 
psycho-analysis. The history oj( psychology, we are told, is 
replete with instances where someone tried to explain all the 
facts of life upon this planet by recourse to some single human 
drive — self-interest, the econonaic motive, the “herd instinct,” 
or what have you. In every case, however, human nature proved 
too complex to be expressed in any such simple formula. We 
must, therefore, be profoundly sceptical of any attempt to make 
of sex a new such explanation. 

The other proposed explanations had at least this, to be 
said for them: that one could discuss them without blushing. 
But sex is a topic which is “not nice.” Must not the psychologist 
who insists on making it the basis of his system and forcing 
us to discuss what is so inherently repugnant to us be morbid? 
And is such a practitioner a really rehable guide for morbid 
patients? 

Finally, there can be no denying that after a patient has for 
years brought his troubles daily to discuss them with some 
paternal person, he comes to rely a great deal upon him 
personally. Can anyone really deny that the patient will not 
miss his advice profoundly when at last the inevitable hour 
comes for him to terminate the analysis and to face the 
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world on his own? ‘Far from helping a man to face his 
troubles, would psycho-analysis then not seem to make 
him incapable of dealing with them without elaborate 
assistance? 

Such in brief are some objections made to the practice of 
psycho-analysis. Some of them contradict others; but in all 
they make an indictment which in honesty caimot be evaded; 
and, anyhow, the first commandment of analysis is “Thou 
shalt not evade.” 

I will deal with each count by itself. First let us take the 
objections of doctors and psychiatrists to this new science. The 
medical profession is eminently conservative, and the few 
years during which psycho-analysis has been in existence have 
proved as yet insufficient to win the adherence of medical men. 
Time and the success of psycho-analysis itself will remove the 
greater part of this objection. „ 

Moreover, the psychology of medical men as a profession 
must be remembered. They are generous of their services to the 
needy, and not as centred on their earnings as other men; but 
it would be unreasonable to expect them to encourage a science 
which, if widely practised, would take away many of their 
patients. Analysis, moreover, is necessarily at this time very 
expensive, so that its patients would come from those who 
provide the cream of the fees. 

Doctors also in other respects are human beings in spite of 
all their training, and some of them are as prudish as any other 
members of the population. In consequence, they object to 
analysis on emotional and conventionally moral grounds. The 
second objection similarly dissolves away. Many people who 
have received no benefit from analysis have not in fact been ana- 
lysed. To become a qualified analyst takes years of supervised 
training, but it is unfortunately true that a great many persons 
have set up as psycho-analysts without further qualifications 
than that they have a medical degree, have read a few books 
by Freud, and at most have had a few hours so-called analysis 
under someone as little qualified as themselves. The victims 
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of such malpractice have brought their accusations against 
“analysis” into many a consulting-room. 

Others have begun a proper treatment under a qualified 
person, but, neurotic as they were, have abruptly broken it off 
during those first months when the revelation of one’s weaknesses 
is so painfully wounding to amour propre. The analyst, being 
given no opportunity to dress, as it were, the psychic wound, 
the runaway patient remains depressed and bitter until he 
finds someone who can relieve for a moment his suffering. 

A tactful facihty for palliating a renegade analytic patient 
of this kind may earn some other psycho-therapist much 
thanks and a flattering comparison with the original analyst, 
especially in respect of the speed of his “cme.” The trouble 
with these other methods is that they are not permanent, and 
that they are helpless against the more deep-seated cases of 
nervous disorder. This statement is not really so sweeping as 
it may sound; for the other fhethods of therapy, except in 
so far as they have adopted in diluted form the technique of 
psycho-analysis, depend for their effects upon overt or disguised 
forms of suggestion in a way which analysis does not. They 
ignore the real cause of the trouble, and leave it to recreate the 
symptom when the novelty of the treatment has worn off or 
else to create new symptoms to take its place. Suggestion thereby 
consists in the authoritative imposition of an idea on the 
patient ab extra. 

This is the very antithesis of analysis, which consists in the 
exposure of elements already present in him. In analysis, sug- 
gestions of a sort are indeed given, so that one can understand 
the confusion of Wohlgemuth on this point. But it is vital to 
note two distinctions: The first is that the analyst does not 
impose his idea at aU, but merely offers it for the tentative 
consideration of the patient, welcoming his criticism. The 
second is, that the suggestion is not directed to the future 
feelings, ideas, or conduct of the patient, as in hypnotic therapy ; 
it is directed to the significance which some experience may 
have had in reference to the past, e.g. “I suggest to you that 
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we explore the possibility that the twin hills you saw in your 
dream represent an infantile memory of your mother’s breasts.” 
Thirdly, in analysis, suggestion is frankly allowed for, and the 
influence of the physician himself and the patient’s relation- 
ship to him come in for more picking to pieces than an3dhing 
else in the whole analysis. There is, as Freud has indicated, one 
very good test of the claim that the therapeutic effects of 
analysis are themselves due to suggestion. Namely, if they 
were so, then the therapy would be strengthened by dropping 
out the precautions against suggestion and playing up the 
authority of the physician for aU it was worth, as is done in 
the most carefully elaborated hypnotic technique. But it was 
precisely the failure of such methods which led to the develop- 
ment of analysis. 

Now let us examine the argument that a sympathetic friend 
is Hkely to prove as effective as the analyst. We can admit that 
“getting things off one’s chest'’ is of immense practical value, 
but it cannot go very far. For one thing, it is limited to the 
expression of what the patient is already conscious of. That 
which is important, however, is to bring up to light not what 
he is conscious of, but what he is unconscious of. Besides, 
there is the matter of the tune which is needed to secure lasting 
effects. One could hardly find the friend who had the patience 
to listen an hour a day for years with S3mpathetic tact. And if 
he made criticisms, we know we should not take them easily, 
however much we asked for them. Consider the case of a man 
who used to come to me asking for criticism of magazine 
articles he used to write. This chap prided himself particularly 
on his willingness to accept criticism — in fact, he would always 
be asking people to criticize himself and his writing. The 
typical procedure was this — I would be right in the midst of 
doing something very mgent; he would plead with me to cease 
my work in order to read through the article, and I would 
perhaps do him the favour. When I had read it and said, for 
example, that it would be better Uke this or like that, he would 
invariably retort that such petty rules of composition had always 
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been overridden by Shakespeare or Thoreau or some other 
great writer, and that he was pressed for time anyway, and was 
going to send the article in just as it was. 

The religious confessional has undoubtedly been of great 
help to people. The very fact that it became so important an 
institution of several rehgions (including even that of ancient 
American Indian cultures) indicates that it contributed to 
some human need. The belief that the priest can forgive sins 
in the name of God is an advantage that every analyst can 
envy when it comes to allaying the sense of guilt; but against 
these facts we must set three serious disadvantages. One is, 
that not everyone is able to believe in the theology which the 
priest in question professes. Another is, that for all its long 
experience, the Church did not discover the region of the 
unconscious, much less a technique for its unveiling, without 
which the priest gets little farther than, if as far as, the tactful 
confidential friend. But the third reason is the most fatal one 
of aU; and that is, that the point of approach of the priest is 
a moral one — ^he regards our failures not as symptoms but as 
sins, and the observed practical effects of that moral attitude 
is to block the deeper things from coming to fight. 

The contention that it is the incompleteness of repression 
which does harm is a theory spun out of the critic’s head, and 
which there wifi be time enough to meet when he offers real 
evidence of it. But the more moderate contention, that some 
suppression is necessary to the conduct of fife, is entirely in 
keepmg with psycho-analytic theory, which merely seeks to 
undo the effects of that which is excessive. It is for this extreme 
and at the same time unconscious form of censorship that the 
name repression is reserved. Thus if I say to myself: “Much 
as I covet my neighbour’s wife, I see that for the sake of 
peace in the community and the happiness of both our homes, 

I must see no more of her,” that is commendable suppi&ssion. 
But if I declare passionately (and superficially persuade myself) 
that far from loviog her, I hate the woman, tWs is here a case 
of repression, and so one which will lead to inconsistent 

s 
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conduct if to nothmg. worse. The repressed desire represents 
a certain amount of psychic energy; the effort to keep it 
repressed represents additional energy; so that both these 
amounts now become locked up in a “conflict.” One or other 
of the repressed elements may return in the form of neurotic 
symptoms, or the personahty, robbed of more energy than it 
can afford, becomes Hstless. 

It is true that in some cases primitive impulses which are 
not free to express themselves directly may do so in the form 
of sublimations, that is to say, substitute mechanisms which, 
unlike symptoms, are acceptable in character. Thus, thwarted 
love of a woman may become devotion to the Virgin Mary 
or to my Mother Country, but unfortunately it is completely 
impossible to produce these sublimations at will. We can 
provide children with a most varied environment, offering them 
the opportunity of many interests; and we may hope that 
sublimations will take plac^, but that is all. Sublimations 
frequently take place after the completion of an analysis that 
has released energy from harmful symptoms with which it was 
bound up. Only the release, however, and not the sublimating 
is within our control. 

Nor need we be alarmed that psycho-analysis will destroy 
any charming characteristics by revealing their less charming 
origin. I have yet to meet or hear of a successful analysis which 
robbed, the patient of any of his real attractiveness or of his 
abilities. Clearly any analysis which did that would not be 
successful; it would in fact be incomplete. Incidentally, it is as 
well to note here that analysis makes more use of sublimation 
than it does of anything else, always with the scientific or 
humble proviso that it cannot profess to control it. 

And so we come to the question of the analyst himself and 
the ideas which he is said to “project” on to his patient. The 
real answer lies of course in the proper training of the analyst. 
If he is a charlatan, such results may happen, but the proper 
qualification of practitioners is the safeguard against such abuses. 

For the rest, the facts about the patient in which the analyst 
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is interested are subjective, not objective, facts. If the patient 
believes that when he was a boy his father beat him, that 
belief is the important thing for the analyst, and not whether 
in point of fact his father did or did not beat him. Besides, 
if the patient deliberately lies to the analyst, this fact will 
inevitably be confessed later (assuming that he seriously 
perseveres in the analysis) and the whole affair then calls for 
explanation. 

That the analyst may project his own complexes into the 
patient is a danger so well recognized that the practice, first 
started by Dr. Ernest Jones, of the prospective analyst first 
himself being analysed is now universally insisted on. That he 
should be thoroughly analysed himself is the only way of making 
the physician so aware of his own complexes that he can keep 
them out of his interpretations. Other methods of psycho-therapy 
of course also run a similar risk; and they do not safeguard 
themselves by this effective precaution. 

It is certainly true that the single-motive explanation of all 
life is hardly likely to be adequate to all its complexities. But 
it happens that analysis pretends nothing of the sort. Freud 
exphcitly denies that he considers sex the only motive in life. 
He merely regards the sex instincts (broadly defined at that) as 
those which in the actual circumstances of social life happen 
most to come in for repression — ^repression which underlies 
neurotic conditions. 

In giving to sex the amount of emphasis which he does, Freud 
has merely followed where the evidence led. His facts are not 
refuted by calling them repugnant; if some persons find them 
so, it is no argument against the role they play. 

Finally, we come to the question of independence after the 
analysis is over. Now that, again, is answered by the complete- 
ness with which the analysis has been carried through. If it in 
fact sacrificed the patient’s individuahty, it would be a lament- 
able failure. In reahty, however, a treatment is not called off 
until the patient’s dependence on his analyst is resolved. Hence 
the criticism can be dismissed as imreal. It is of the hypothetical 
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kind, put forward by people without experience of their own, 
who have met a patient either during the course of the analysis 
or who have quit without completing their analysis, or have 
been to an unqualified doctor. Certainly in every analysis a 
stage has to be passed through when the patient’s dependence 
upon the practitioner is critical. Anyone who meets him in 
such a condition may be excused for reaching the superficial 
conclusion that the patient has lost his power to stand on his 
own feet. 

It is possible, therefore, to dispose effectively of these general 
criticisms which are brought against the science. But it cannot 
be overlooked that they are loudly asserted. So loudly, indeed, 
are they asserted by some people who are yet in possession of 
the evidence to the contrary, that it is impossible to avoid the 
suspicion that these criticisms are not really due to objective 
facts at all. May they not be nierely rationalizations of deeper- 
buried objections springing firom quite non-rational motives? 

This, after aU, would not be surprising. Psycho-analysis, to 
a prospective patient, appears as both a doctrine and a way 
of life. It demands his intellectual attention and much of his 
time, just as do his business and domestic duties. And if, as 
has been shown, all sorts of queer psychological motives enter 
into his attitude towards his business and family life, is it 
surprising that we should find them at work again in his 
attitude towards psycho-analysis? 

I have no space left to make a detailed examination, in- 
structive as it would be, of precisely how one or another 
psychological factor enters into and determines our attitude 
towards psycho-analysis. I must remain content with the mere 
enumeration of a catalogue, and hope that by now my method 
of approach is clear. 

Oral fixation with resulting “spoiltness” and anal fixation, 
with resulting miserly or spendthrift traits, both contribute 
their quota to the determination of our attitudes. Narcissism, 
again, with its desire for self-perfection or its fear to see our 
actual weaknesses, operates most directly, either favourably or 
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Otherwise. So also if we enjoy “showing off” more than we 
object to being made to expose our inner weaknesses to 
another’s view, that may make us favour the idea of analysis; if 
the opposite, then, to oppose it. As exhibitionistic love of self- 
exposure scarcely calls for comment, no more does scoptoplulia, 
sublimated as curiosity. Homo-sexuality is, in some aspects of 
analysis, the basis of the vital factor, transference. The (Edipus 
complex, with its “father-antipathies,” I mention last. 

Indeed, there is clearly not one of the psychological motives 
whose operation we have examined elsewhere in this book which 
does not enter into our attitudes towards psycho-analysis. The 
irony of the situation remains that in some cases before it would 
be possible to overcome some people’s objections to psycho- 
analysis, they would have first to be psycho-analysed! 

It has been said that the only real cure for the world’s ills is 
education. The remark is as dull as (interpreting “education” 
to mean more than “instruction”) it is true. If man is moved 
by an impatient desire to reach the millennium, he is likely 
to reject particularly those policies and doctrines which are 
sure possibly, but slow certainly. Salvation for the generation 
after next is but little recompense to offer this generation. 
And education is one of those policies which comes in this 
category. 

If we could only teach people how to behave, how to think, 
and how to be effective, we should have laid the foundations 
of Utopia. Until we have so taught them, chaos and tragedy 
will stalk the stage of this world, crushing endeavour, blighting 
hopes, shattering dreams. 

It will be a long, wearisome process before man learns how 
to learn. He has stiU to suffer while the means of release are 
within his grasp. 

This realization of the pitiful folly of it all has spurred one 
noble man after another to the most herculean labours. Yet, 
as the present state of the world bears witness, none has 
succeeded. We have still to learn how to learn. 
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It is beyond the province of this book to say how that is to 
be done. Whatever thought I have to contribute to this topic 
will be embodied in a separate study. Yet its relation to our 
theme here is being ever more effectively studied. The last 
thirty years have seen the appearance of an almost infinite 
number of books dealing with the whole problem of education 
from its psychological side. They have witnessed, too, a growing 
number of experiments in the art of education from the 
Montessori system to methods based on psycho-analytic 
discoveries. 

For, after all, psycho-analysis is itself an education of an 
unusually fundamental sort. Over many ancient Greek temples 
appeared the legend “Know Thyself.” That is surely the 
begiiming if it is not the end of wisdom. 

What conclusions, then, may we at length draw from this 
and the preceding chapters? At the start, let the reader dismiss 
any idea that this book will m the least enable anyone to 
psycho-analyse himself. Mere introspection is useless. In the 
second place (reverting here somewhat to the notion of 
education) one fact above aU others stands out clearly. Whatever 
happens to any of us after childhood, however catastrophic 
it may seem, is negligible in its effects compared with the 
apparently trivial things that happen in infancy. 

Education in the nursery and the schoolroom, therefore, 
must be the chief concern of all who seek to make a better 
world. But by education I mean something incomparably 
more complex than the mere learning of alphabets and figures. 
I mean, in effect, the whole business of upbringing. 

The responsibility that rests upon parent and teacher cannot 
be exaggerated. Any bad handhng of the child then, however 
trivial it may seem, is likely (as we have seen throughout every 
chapter of this book) to result in disaster. 

The ftinction of the educator is one which is beyond all 
gravity, and only those who are both fit for the task and highly 
trained to perform it should be entrusted with it. That, un- 
fortunately, is a policy of perfection for which there will be no 
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place in this world for many years to come, but some approach 
towards it can be made, even to-day. 

Immediately, child psychology could and should be taught 
at all maternity clinics and other centres where parents and 
nurses are to be found. Presently, facilities should be created 
and strong pressure brought on kindergarten and primary 
school teachers to be psycho-analysed. In those families whose 
children are likely to come into directorships of public affairs, 
there should be found superior, well-paid nursemaids of whom 
the same qualification would be expected. 

Even if we have to despair of the existing world of adult 
people, we could do something to ensure that the next genera- 
tion was given a better chance. Nothing would promote that 
chance better than an intensive preparation for our educators. 

There are many encouraging signs that this is commencing to- 
day. New schools with new masters and new methods are arising 
everywhere. Sometimes, of course, enthusiasm has largely to 
fill the gaps in knowledge; but a start has been made and in 
its continuance there is much hope. 

There are even signs that the national organizations of 
governments in several countries throughout the world are 
beginning to realize the necessity for better methods in the 
school-room. 

But the mere instruction of teachers in child-psychology, 
valuable as it may be as a beginning, is m itself not enough. 
The teachers should as fast as becomes possible be analysed. 
This alone will ensure that poise and balance which are vital 
to anyone who has taken on the pregnant responsibility of 
bringing up children. 

To-day that is still impossible. Psycho-analysis remains like 
the Ritz Hotels and justice, the prerogative of the well-to-do. 
It should be the chief social concern of any government to 
inaugurate a vast system of State-aided clinics where all who 
chose could come for analysis. If a beginning were made in 
training colleges it would be something. The annual cost 
would be rather less than one battleship, and be actually a 
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better insurance against war, which is generally due in part 
to public psychopathic misjudgments. 

As a great number of trained analysts become available the 
scheme would be extended. In time, we might hope it could 
become sufficiently widespread so that anyone could be as 
sure of securing analysis as he is to-day of securing ordinary 
medical attention. Against the cost, even if it rose very much 
above the ordinary cost of National Health Insurance schemes, 
would have to be offset the enormous savings from the reduction, 
not only of the number of mental wrecks to be cared for, but 
of energies diverted from productive channels. 

Here, m a nutshell, is the groundwork of a new society, 
a new world. It is no extravagant claim that thus oppression, 
cruelty, suffering, and emotional agony could be drastically 
reduced in our lives. Peace could reign and the stupid anomahes 
of want in the midst of plenty jvould disappear. 

We should be left with problems enough and to spare; but 
with reinvigorated energies and sharpened faculties we should 
be in better case to face and overcome them than ever in our 
history. 

Of this, however, we may be sure. Unless we are prepared 
to make this effort to understand and to solve the problem of 
ourselves, to clear away all the dross and the rubbish from our 
own minds, to master the art of control and of self-knowledge, 
we may plan and scheme and bmld, but we shall fail. We shall 
be beaten by our worst enemies — ourselves; and our lives, 
compared with what they could and should be, will remain, 
in the words of the cynic, Hobbes, “nasty, brutish, and short.” 
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